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ABSTRACT 

This handbook, designed to help teachers of fourth 
through sixth grades remodel their own lesson plans, has one basic 
objective: to demonstrate that it is possible and practical to 
integrate instruction for critical thinking into the teaching of all 
subjects. The handbook thoroughly discusses the concept of critical 
thinking and the principles that underlie it and shows how critical 
thinking can be taught in language arts, social studies, and science. 
The book's first section contains eight chapters which: (1) provide 
an introduction to critical thinking and its importance for education 
as well as an introduction to lesson remodeling; (2) discuss making 
critical thinking intuitive by using drama, examples, and images; (3) 
go deeply into the question of what education for critical thinking 
requires of teachers; (4) explain the 35 remodeling strategies and 
their importance, with suggestions on how to teach for them; and (5) 
present 52 remodeled lessons for language arts, social studies, and 
science, and describe some frequently encountered flaws in textbook 
approaches. The handbook* s second section, which contains seven 
chapters, compares didactic and critical views on education 
(including a description of common features of texts that impede 
critical thought) , outlines the changes in curriculum required by a 
shift toward education for critical thought, provides practical ideas 
for facilitating staff development in critical thinking, presents 
short writings on critical thinking by teachers after a workshop on 
the subject, and considers the problem of defining critical thinking. 
The seventh chapter is an analytic glossary of key words and phrases 
relevant to critical thinking and education. A list of recommended 
readings and critical thinking resources is appended. (SR) 
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It has been working closely with the California State Department of Education, the College Board, numerous 
school districts, the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, the National Education Association, 
and the American Federation of Teachers to facilitate implementation of high standards of critical thinkings 
instruction from kindergarten through the university. 

Its major work involves: 

• International Conferences on Critical Thinking 

Each summer, in early August, the Center hosts the oldest and largest critical thinking conference with 
registrants from virtually every state of the union and numerous foreign countries. Over 100 of the most 
distinguished experts in the field present nearly 300 sessions over four days on critical thinking and critical 
thinking instruction. These sessions are designed to meet the needs of the widest variety of educational 
levels and concerns from kindergarten through graduate school. A variety of subject matters and subject 
fields are used as examples for critical thinking infusion. The two days preceeding the conference are used 
for intensive sessions that lay a foundation for the conference and for critical thinking instruction. 

• Resources For Instruction 

The Center is publishing a series of critical thinking handbooks designed to empower teachers to remodel 
their own lessons in language arts, social studies, and science. Three of the handbooks are now available; 
they are: Critical Thinking Handbook: K-3, A Guide for Remodelling Lessons Plans in Language Arts, 
Social Studies, and Science; Critical Thinking Handbook: 4th-6th Grades, A Guide for Remodelling Lesson 
Plans in Language Arts, Social Studies, and Science; Critical Tlxinking Handbook: 6th-9th Grades, A Guide 
for Remodelling Lesson Plans in Language Arts, Social Studies, and Science; and Critical Thinking Hand- 
book: High School, A Guide for Redesigning Instruction. 

The Center houses the largest collection of critical thinking audio and video cassettes extant. Contact the 
Center for a complete listing of available audio and videotapes. 

• Staff Development Services 

The Center provides staff development services at every level of education from kindeigarten through graduate 
school. Staff development programs emphasize helping faculty to learn how to critique and redesign their 
instruction so as to infuse critical thinking principles into subject matter instruction. The Center is in the 
process of setting up a network of qualified inservice consultants in every area of the United States and Canada. 
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The Design of the Book 

This handbook has one basic objective: to demonstrate that it is possible and practical to 
integrate instruction for critical thinking Into the teaching of all subjects. We focus on 
language arts, social studies, and science, but we believe that the range of sample 
before and after lessons we provide will prove to any open-minded person that teaching so as to 
cultivate the critical thinking of students is eminently practical We also believe that it should be 
.given the highest priority, for it is necessary if we genuinely want to prepare our students for the 
real world which awaits them personally, politically, and vocationally. 

Of course, to say that it Is practical Is not to say that it is simple and easy. To teach for critical 
thinking requires that teachers themselves think critically, and very often teachers have not been 
encouraged to do so. Furthermore, sometimes they do not feel competent to do so. Every teacher 
Interested In fostering critical thinking must be prepared to undergo an evolutionary process over 
an;extended period of time. Mistakes will be made along the way. Many didactic teaching habits 
have to be broken down, to be replaced by ones more like coaching than lecturing. In any case, 
there are many dimensions of critical thinking, and one needs to be patient to come to terms 
with them. Of course, since critical thinking is essential in the life of adults as well as children, 
teachers will find many uses for their emerging critical thinking abilities in their everyday life 
outside the classroom: as a consumer, citizen, lover, and person. 

We have divided this handbook into two parts: "Putting Critical Thinking into Instruction." and 
-Achieving the Deeper Understandings." We have put a good deal of the theory of critical thinking 
Instruction in "Part Two" because most teachers like to get a good look at application before they 
spend much time on theory. In a way this makes good sense. Why learn a theory if you're not 
happy with what the theory makes possible? On the other hand, it is sometimes hard to under- 
stand and appreciate the application If one is not clear about the theoiy that underlies it. How 
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and why are often deeply Intertwined. We hope therefore that the reader will move back and forth 
between parts one and two, as needed. It would probably be a good idea to thumb through the 
book as a whole, familiarizing yourself with what's there, so that when you run into a problem 
you will be apt to remember sections of the book that are likely to shed light upon it. For exam- 
ple, notice that the glossary of critical thinking terms may be of use if you run across a term in 
critical thinking whose use and importance is not perfectly clear to you. In fact, reading random- 
ly in ths glossaiy is a good way to stimulate your sense of what critical thinking is. 

Each of the chapters makes the transition from a didactic paradigm of education to a critical 
one a little easier. This chapter provides an introduction to critical thinking and its importance 
for education, an introduction to lesson remodelling, and some suggestions for using this 
book. Chapter 2, "Global Strategies", begins to delve more deeply into whateducation for criti- 
cal thought requires of teachers. Chapter 3 describes the thirty-ftve remodelling strategies, 
explains their importance, and suggests how to teach for them. The rest of Tart One" consists 
primarily of remodelled lessons. The three main subject areas are Introduced with chapters 
describing the relationship between the subject and critical thought, and some frequently 
encountered flaws In textbook approaches. 

"Part II: Achieving the Deeper Understandings", opens with a comparison of didactic and criti- 
cal views on education. Its purpose is to help teachers grasp the educational big picture, and dis- 
tinguish what education Is and Is not. It includes common features of texts that impede critical 
thought. Chapter 9 outlines the changes in curriculum required by a shift towaixi education for 
critical thought. Chapter 10 and 11 provide practical ideas for facilitating staff development in 
critical thinking. Chapter 12, "What Critical Thinking Means to Me", consists of short writings on 
critical thinking by Greensboro teachers after a workshop on critical thinking. In chapter 13 we 
consider the problem of defining critical thinking, and examine several definitions. Chapter 14 Is 
an analytic glossary of words and phrases key to critical thinking and education. 

Why Critical Thinking Is Essential to Education 

If we consider some of the many complaints of classroom teachers concerning their pupils 
and then contrast them with what we look for in the Ideal student, we will recognize that the 
fundamental missing element in schooling today is thinking students or, more precisely, criti- 
cally thinking students. 

Here are some of the many complaints we hear from teachers: 

/ "Most students aren't motivated; they don't want to study or work. They look for chances to 
goof ofT, clown around, or disrupt class. They'd rather talk about music, clothes, cars " 

/ "Students foiget what theyVe learned. We have to keep going over the same points, remind- 
ing them of what theyVe learned, rather than building on past learning. Each class begins 
at square one." 

/ "Most students are obsessed with grades and don't care about learning." 

/ "They're impatient. They want clear simple answers and they want their fast." 

/ "They make the same mistakes over and over again. They don't learn to correct their own 
mistakes." 

/ "They don't use what theyVe learned." 

/ "They need to be told every little thing. They don't even tiy to figure things out. They want us 
to do all of their thinking for them." 
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✓ ^When I ask if there arc questions they dont have any; but they haven't understood the lesson." 

✓ "When assigned position papers, many students just write facts. The rest simply state and 
repeat their feelings." 

✓ "They hate to read. (It's boring.)" 

✓ "They hate to write. (It's too hard.)" 

- ✓ "Instead of explaining or developing their ideas, they just repeat themselves." 

✓ "They can't seem to stay on topic lor long without going off on tangents." 

The kind of students teachers would like to have are equally easy to describe: 

✓ Students who arc motivated to learn, get excited by ideas, don't need to be reprimanded, and 
pay attention by choice. 

/ Students who remember what they learned yesterday, last month, last year; who don't have 
to be reminded over and over again what was covered before. 

✓ Students who see grades as a by-product of learning; who put learning on a par with grades. 

✓ Students who recognize that they can't completely understand everything at once, who are 
willing to delve; wllo are unsatisfied with pat answers. 

✓ Students who learn from their mistakes, correct themselves. 

✓ Students who use what theyVe learned. 

✓ Students who can and will try to figure things out for themselves and don't expect me to do 
all of the thinking. 

✓ Students who recognize when they don't understand something and can ask questions for 
clarification. 

✓ Students who can get beyond the facts and the surface to explore deeper meaning; students 
who respond thoughtfully and go beyond knee-jerk reactions and first impressions. 

✓ Students who like to read and talk about what theyVe read. 

✓ Students who recognize the need to write in order to develop their ideas. 

✓ Students who know the difference between explaining themselves and repeating themselves. 

✓ Students who can and do stick to the point. 

If" we look closely at how teaching is typically structured, we will see that at the root of It are 
conceptions of knowledge, learning, and teaching that unwittingly take the motivation to think 
away from students. In most classes most of the time, teachers are talking and actively engaged, 
while students are listening passively. Most teachers' utterances are statements, not questions. 
When teachers ask questions, they typically wait only a couple of seconds before they answer 
their own questions. Knowledge is taken to be equivalent to recall, so that when students can 
repeat what the teacher or text said, they are thought to have knowledge. Attempt is continually 
made to reduce the complex to the simple, giving students formulas, procedures, short *:uts, and 
algorithms to niemorize and practice in hopes that understanding will emerge at the same time. 

Schoenfeki reports on an experiment Li which elementary students were asked questions 
like this: "There are 26 sheep and 10 goats on a ship. How old is the captain?" 76 of the 97 
students "solved" the problem by adding, subtracting, multiplying or dividing. (Schoenfeld. 
1989.) They felt they were expected to do so as quickly and "correctly" as possible. They did 
not feel they were expected to make sense of the problem. Instruction and practice had not 
emphasized understanding the problem. 

Schoenfeld cites many similar cases, including a study that demonstrated that students 
* tend to approach "word problems" in math by using the key word algorithm, that is, when 
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reading problems like, "John had eight apples. Ht gave three to Maiy. How many does John 
have left?", they look for the words like 'left* to tell them what operation to perform. As Schoen- 
feld puts it, "... the situation was so extreme that many students chose to subtract in a prob- 
lem that began 'Mr. Left ...\" (Schoenfeld. 1982.) Giving students such short cuts as indicator 
words, though it seems to make learning easier, actually interferes with learning in a deeper 
sense. Students are, in effect, taught that problems can be solved by circling data and going 
through steps practiced before ("I'm supposed to do this, then this, then this/); that they 
shouldn't slow down and think things through. They have had much more practice going 
through the steps than they have at thinking things through. 

This tendency toward robotic, mindless responses becomes obsessive in many students. 
Hence, in their minds, history class becomes a place where they hear names, dates, events, and 
Judgments about them, and then txy to repeat what they have heard on tests. Literature 
becomes uninteresting stories to remember along with what the teacher said is important about 
them, such as foreshadowing. 

Consider how students are generally taught factual detail. Students arc continually present- 
ed with easily retainable facts (for example, foreign countries* main exports), and merely 
expected to reiterate them. They do not clearly understand why they should remember these 
facts. These collections of facts become merely sets of words in their heads, with no meaning, 
significance, or use. They can have meaning to students, can become intelligible to students, 
when they tell students something important, something students need to know. If students 
are tiying to understand a country's economic problems, it may become important to know Its 
chief exports. In such a context, that fact isn't just sitting there in the student's head as a 
bunch of words, it has meaning. It has a place in a broader picture; it has consequences; it 
helps that student understand that country's problem. It is context, not the mere fact itself, 
that gives It meaning, that makes it intelligible. 

Values and principles tend to be treated as though they were facts. They are stated, and stu- 
dents are expected to reiterate them. This sort of process does not produce understanding. Princi- 
ples (such as. "Write dearly!" and. "Stick to the point!") have their meaning and their justification 
in their application, in their use. I may know that I'm supposed to stick to the point, but this prin- 
ciple is little more than words to me if I don't know how to stick to the point, if I don't learn how to 
recognize for myself when I'm focused and when I stray. I can only learn how by practice, by 
thinking — by tiying. sometimes succeeding, sometimes failing, by seeing for myself when I suc- 
ceeded, when I failed, and by understanding tho differences between ihe successes and failures. 

A critical model of education reverses these patterns at every point. Students are continually 
asked to think about what they learn, to try to apply their new ideas, to compare their own Ideas 
with those in their textbooks, to actively discuss what they are learning in small groups. 

The underlying assumption in present education is that knowledge consists of bits of informa- 
tion, concepts, and skills which students can learn through lecture and rote memorization. Edu- 
cators assume that students automatically replace ignorance with knowledge, misconception 
with truth. This assumption is unjustified. 

One main consequence of this idea is that being told something, however clear the explana- 
tion, does not guarantee understanding. If you tell me something that contradicts or is incom- 
patible with my present system of beliefs. I'm unlikely to replace my whole belief system with 
that new idea. I will often distort what youVe said so that it fits my belief system. I may simply 
"tack it on" to my beliefs, ignoring the incompatibility between old and new. bouncing back and 
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forth between them, sometimes using one. sometimes the other, willy-nilly; or I may simply fail 
to take it in at all. To really learn the new idea. I have to struggle through the problems the idea 
creates for me. build a new mental structure or system of beliefs. This process requires me to 
make my present beliefs explicit (figure out what I really think), and slowly reshape the old sys- 
tem into a new body of thought. Hence, to understand the new idea, concept, or principle, I- 
have to think my way through to it, internalize it. One way to achieve this is through extended 
discussion, talking and listening to others as they internalize new knowledge. Consider how this 
conception of learning works. 

When I state my thoughts aloud. I think again about what I'm saying, realize, perhaps, tiiat my 
thinking is not clear. I may think of a new example; I may put the point in a slightly better way, or 
different way, and thus come to see new sense in it When I have to convince others (such as 
classmates), I have to try to give convincing reasons for thinking as I do. Hie people I'm talking to 
respond: they understand some parts of what IVe said better than others, forcing me to rephrase 
my point and so think it through again in a slightfy different way. with the result that I under- 
stand it more clearly. My audience says things in response that had never occurred to me; they 
ask questions, raise objections, and so on. As I answer. I find myself saying things I hadn't realized 
I believed. Sometimes I say things I know are wrong, and so I have to change my original idea 
somewhat. My audience may suggest new examples, or expand on my ideas in a new way. In 
short, while I'm discussing things with my classmates I am learning. By listening to me, reacting, 
and hearing my replies, my classmates are learning. We're all thinking things through together. As 
a group, we know more, can figure out more, and have more and better ideas than any one of us 
has individually. Having done our own thinking and developed our own views, we understand 
more deeply; what we learn becomes part of us rather than mere words which we will soon foiget. 

This is at the heart of education for critical thought. Students learn to think by practicing 
thinking, learn to learn by practicing learning, learn to judge by practicing judging and by assess- 
ing those judgments. In this way, students come to use more of the full power of their minds. 

When teachers begin to integrate critical thinking Into their instructional practice, they have 
experiences like the following (taken from The Greensboro Plan: Infusing Reasoning and Writing 
into the K-12 Curriculum): 

Beth: 

I teach North Carolina History and 8 th grade English, and I am always trying to bridge 
the gap and use an interdisciplinary approach. What critical thinking helps me do is go 
beyond the textbook and find things we can really discuss using the Socratic method — 
to go beyond just the facts and try to analyze the situation — to put ourselves In the 
other person's shoes — to look at a lot of different components. 

Here is an article on slavery which I have copied and brought with me to show how 
you do not have to rewrite all your lesson plans to Infuse critical thinking into your cur- 
riculum. Instead, you go further and bring in other things to enhance what you're teach- 
ing and give opportunities for discussion. This article is about slavety and slave trading. I 
have the students become one of the slaves on the ship and write a diary about how it 
would feel to be a slave. Later on In English, students write an essay op whether or not 
the ship captains should have been tried as criminals. This asks students to look at 
ideas from different viewpoints. For a final activity, I asked students to assume that they 
were a member of the English Parliament of 1807 and to write a persuasive essay on 
whether or not slavery should be banned and why. 

Mandy: 

Since I have taken part in this project, I have become a much more critical thinker. 
That's helped me tremendously in my classroom. 
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I always explain to my students how all our subjects are overlapping; this helps them 
in real life. One revised science lesson we used this year was building a rain forest in our 
rocrji in a terrarium. We turned it into a vivarium by adding an anole, a small lizard. 

The students decided they wanted to write a book about the anole, and the first thing 
they wanted to do was go to the library to copy information. Instead of this, we brain- 
stormed to find out what we already knew and what we could learn just by observation. 
All my students became motivators for others while we worked with words. 

After the pre-writing exercises, I took them to the media center for research. Again, 
they wanted to fall into the trap of copying from the encyclopedia. But I allowed them 
only to write do^*\* words — single words or maybe a phrase, rather than copying down 
sentences. It wat .Vificult for them — it was difficult for me too. 

They came bac*. from the media center with ideas rather than with things they had 
copied. We talked about the ideas and categorized — and then I told them to write down 
Ideas in their own words. It was amazing what happened! If I had given this assignment 
a year ago, a description of the anole would be only a few sentences long. My students 
this year wrote pages — they really did — and they were excited. This was their work; 
this was their description; it was not World Bock's description. And it made it much more 
real to them — and of course more real to me, too. 

In the first example, notice how students had to grapple again and again with the concept of 
slavery from different angles: What was it like? In what ways were different people partly respon- 
sible? What do I think of it? Hov can I convince others to agree with me? Each time students 
explored the Issue, they were learning and using facts, probing and clarifying values, using prin- 
ciples, and each time they were putting these pieces together. 

The second example above illustrates the difference between passive recall and active thought. 
Students first publicly shared their original beliefs, Ideas, and suggestions. Then, when they con- 
sulted resources, they wrote only the barest bones of the information, and were thus forced to 
reconstruct the new knowledge. Furthermore, though this process was more difficult, the stu- 
dents wrote more and were more pleased with the results. 

Finally, consider two more experiences of teaching students to learn deeply. 

Sylvia 

My involvement in the Reasoning and Writing project came about because I believe the 
following: 1) students are faced with an explosion of information; 2) given a limited time ji 
which to learn, students must choose what Information they need and learn how to 
acquire It; 3) to make intelligent choices, students must exercise good Judgment; 4) suc- 
cessful living in today's world requires high order thinking and reasoning skills; 5) writing 
can be used as a tool to improve thinking and reasoning skills in all curriculum areas .... 

I have incorporated two new Ideas this year: Socratic questioning and writing to aid 
concept development I have worked primarily with one class, using questioning tech- 
niques to encourage students to think critically. The results have been encouraging: class 
discussions became more animated, students offered Ideas freely, criticism was construc- 
tive, helpful, and resulted In better Ideas. I believe that the entire class benefitted. 

One high school teacher tried to focus on critical thinking In a sophomore English class. This 
teacher designed small group and paired discussions only to have the students complain, "You're 
supposed to use the grammar book. You're supposed to start on the first page and give us the 
sentences to do and then check them and then we do the next sentence ...." 

The students insisted that "doing the sentences" was the top priority. One of the students said, 
In defense of this method, "We learned about prepositions." However, when the Instructor asked 
the class what they had learned about prepositions, the class went siient. When asked, "Do you 
remember what prepositions are? Can you name some?" nobody could. Though this teacher con- 
tinued her emphasis on critical thinking, she also gave students "sentences to do" for part of the 
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class time. After the fourth day. no students objected when she neglected to assign more sen- 
tences. On their final exam, these students were asked. "Why Is It better for a school to teach you 
how to find answers than to teach you the answers?" Among their responses were the following: 
/ So you can get In the habit of doing it yourself and not depend on someone else. 
/ When you teach people the answer, they will never try to find the answer thereself. They 
will look for somebody to give them the answer Instead of looking for It because they 
don't know how to find It 
/ When you get a job. they will expect you to find the answers yourself. 
/ Because It makes you feel good about yourself when you can look up something by your- 
self and get the answer correct. You feel more Independent In school. 
/ School is not going to be with you all your life. 

/ So you can learn how to find the answers to your problems because one day you re going 
to have to find the answers yourself. Nobody Is going to be able to give you the answers. 

/ Because It won't help you to know the answers and not know what they mean. 

/ Because In the future there won't be a teacher to hold your hand or to tell you everything 
you should know. You should learn on your own. 

As you consider the rest of the material in this book, we ask you to apply these basic Ideas to 
each facet of the task of Incorporating critical thought into Instructional practice. Just as stu- 
dents must struggle through a process of restructuring their thought to Incorporate new facts, 
skills, and principles, so must teachers grapple with the problems of restructuring their concep- 
tions of education and learn to apply the principles underlying It. We encourage you to work your 
way through our ideas — reading, explaining, listening, questioning, writing, applying, assessing 
— figuring out what you think about what we say. 



Our Concept of Critical Thinking 

Our basic concept of critical thinking Is. at root, simple. We could define It as the art of taking 
charge of your own mind. Its value Is also at root simple: If we can take charge of our own minds, 
we can take charge of our lives; we can Improve them, bringing them under our self command 
and direction. Of course, this requires that we learn self-discipline and the art of self-examina- 
tion. This Involves becoming Interested In how our minds work, how we can monitor, fine tune, 
and modify their operations for the better. It Involves getting Into the habit of reflectively examin- 
ing our Impulsive and accustomed ways of thinking and acting In every dimension of our lives. 

All that we do. we do on the basis of some motivations or reasons. But we rarely examine our 
motivations to see if they make sense. We rarely scrutinize our reasons critically to see if they are 
rationally Justified. As consumers we sometimes buy things Impulsively and uncritically, without 
stopping to determine whether we really need what we are Inclined to buy or whether we can 
aflbrd It or whether It's good for our health or whether the price Is compeUtlve. As parents we 
often respond to our children Impulsively and uncritically, without stopping to determine 
whether our actions are consistent with how we want to act as parents or whether we are con- 
tributing to their self esteem or whether we are discouraging them from thinking or from taking 
responsibility for their own behavior. 

As citizens, too often we vote Impulsively and uncritically, without taking the time to famiL'-ir- 
ize ourselves with the relevant Issues and positions, without thinking about the long-run implica- 
tions of what Is being proposed, without paying attention to how politicians manipulate us by 
flattery or vague and empty promises. As friends, too often we become the victims of our own 
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infantile needs, "getting involved" with people who bring out the worst in us or who stimulate us 
to act in ways that we have been trying to change. As husbands or wives, too often we think only 
of our own desires and points of view, uncritically ignoring the needs and perspectives of our 
mates, assuming that what we want and what we think is clearly justified and true, and that 
when they disagree with us they are being unreasonable and unfair. 

As patients, too often we allow ourselves to become passive and uncritical in our health care, 
not establishing good\habits of eating and exercise, not questioning what our doctor says, not 
designing or following good plans for our own well-ness. As teachers, too often we allow ourselves 
to uncritically teach as we have been taught, giving assignments that students can mindlessly 
do, inadvertently discouraging their initiative and independence, missing opportunities to culti- 
vate their self-discipline and thoughtfulness. 

It is quite possible, and unfortunately quite -natural-, to live an unexamined life, to live in a 
more or less automated, uncritical way. It is possible to live, in other words, without really taking 
charge of the persons we are becoming, without developing, or acting upon, the skills and insights 
we are capable of. However, If we allow ourselves to become unreflective persons, or rather, to the 
extent that we do, we are likely to do injury to ourselves and others, and to miss many opportuni- 
ties to make our own lives, and the lives of others, fuller, happier, and more productive. 

On this view, as you can see, critical thinking Is an eminently practical goal and value. It is 
focused on an ancient Greek Ideal of "living an examined life". It Is based on the skills, the 
insights, and the values essential to that end. It is a way of going about living and learning 
that empowers us and our students In quite practical ways. When taken seriously, it can 
transform every dimension of school life: how we formulate and promulgate rules, how we 
relate to our students, how we encourage them to relate to each other, how we cultivate their 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening, what we model for them in and outside the class- 
room, and how we do each of these things. 

Of course, we are likely to make critical thinking a basic value in school only Insofar as we 
make It a basic value in our lives. Therefore, to become adept at teaching so as to foster critical 
thinking, we must become committed to thinking critically and reflectively about our own lives 
and the lives of those around us. We must become active, daily, practitioners of critical thought. 
We must regularly model for our students what it Is to reflectively examine, critically assess, and 
effectively improve the way we live. 

Introduction to Remodelling: Components of Remodels 
and Their Functions 

The basic Idea behind lesson plan remodelling as a strategy for staff development in critical 
thinking is simple. Every practicing teacher works daily with lesson plans of one kind or another. To 
remodel lesson plans is to critique one or mce lesson plans and formulate one or more new lesson 
plans based on that critical process. To help teachers generalize from specific remodelling moves, 
and so focilitate their grasp of strong sense critical thinking and how it can be taught, we have 
devised a list of teaching strategies. Each strategy highlights an aspect of critical thought. Each use 
of it illustrates how that aspect can be encouraged in students. In the chapter, "Strategies", we 
explain the thirty-five strategies illustrated in the remodels. Each strategy has two main parts: the 
-principle" and the "application". The principle links the strategy to the idea of strong sense critical 
thinking. In the application, we explain some ways the aspect of critical thought can be encouraged. 
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Complete remodelled lessons have three major components: an "Original Lesson", or state- 
ment of the "Standard Approach" (which describes the topic and how it is covered, including 
questions and activities); the "Critique" (which describes the significance of the topic and its 
value for the educated thinker, evaluates the original, and provides a general idea of how the 
lesson can be remodelled); and the "Remodelled Lesson" (which describes the new lesson, gives 
questions to be posed to students and student activities, and cites the critical thinking strate- 
gies by number). The strategy nUmber generally follows the questions or activities It repre- 
sents. When an entire remodel or section develops one dimension of critical thought In depth, 
the number appears at the top of the remodel or section. Complete remodel sets also Include a 
list of "Objectives" which Integrate the objectives of the original with the critical thinking goals; 
and the list of critical thinking "Strategies" applied In the remodel (listed In order of first 
appearance). Note the functions of these parts in the example below. Each component can 
serve some purpose for both the writer and the reader. 



Advertising 

Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• practice listening critically by analyzing and evaluating T.V. commercials 

• exercise fairmindedness by considering advertisements from a variety of perspectives 

• analyze and evaluate the arguments given in ads 

• practice using critical vocabulary to analyze and evaluate ads 

• clarify key words 

• distinguish relevant from irrelevant facts in ads 

• examine assumptions in ads 

• develop insight into egocentricity by exploring the ways in which ads appeal to uncon- 
scious desires 



Standard Approach — — ■ 

Very few texts actually address the issue of advertising. Those that do touch 
upon indicators to watch for which signal the use of some sort of reasoning — 
such indicators as "if ... then", -because", -since", "either ... or", and "therefore". 
Students are to decide if the reasoning presented is logical or illogical. Some 
lessons on ads focus on finding and decoding the factual information regarding 
sales. Students are often asked to write their own ads. 



Critique 

We chose this lesson for its subject: advertising. Ads are a natural tie-in to critical think- 
ing, since many are designed to persuade the audience that it needs or wants a product. Ads 
provide innumerable clear-cut examples of irrelevance, distortion, suppressed evidence, and 
vague uses of language. Analysis of ads can teach students critical thinking micro-skills and 
show their use in context. Practice in analyzing and evaluating ads can help students develop 
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the ability to listen critically. The standard approach, however, is not done in a way which 
best achieves these results. 

Such lessons often focus more on writing ads than critiquing them. Hiey tend to treat neutral 
and advertising language as basically equivalent in meaning, though different In effect, rather 
than pointing out how differences In effect arise from differences In meaning. They down-play the 
emptiness, irrelevance, repetition, questionable claims, and dlstoilion of language In most ads. 
Their examples bear little resemblance to real ads. By rarely addressing ads aimed at students, 
texts minimize useful transfer. 

Since most students are exposed to more television commercials than other ads, we recommend 
that students discuss real commercials aimed at them. We also provide suggestions for using ads 
to practice use of critical vocabulary and to discuss the visual and audio aspects of commercials. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-22 listening critically: the art of silent dialogue 
S-9 developing confidence In reason 

5- 14 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

6- 16 evaluating the credibility of sources of information 
S-3 exercising fairmlndedness 

S-3I distinguishing relevant from irrelevant facts 

S-I8 analyzing or evaluating arguments, Interpretations, beliefs, or theories 

S-35 exploring Implications and consequences 

S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 

S-28 thinking precisely about thinking: using critical vocabulary 

S-2 developing insight Into egocentricity or sociocentricity 

S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-22 _ 

Due to the number of ads to which students are exposed, and their degree of 
Influence, we recommend that the class spend as much time as jDossible on the 
subject. As students learn to approach ads thoughtfully and analytically and prac- 
tice applying critical insight to their lives, they develop faith in their reasoning pow- 
ers and their ability to see through attempts to irrationally manipulate them. S-9 

To focus on ads and language, begin by having students give complete 
descriptions of what is said In a variety of television commercials. Put the quotes 
on the board. For each commercial, the class can evaluate the arguments pre- 
sented in ads by discussing the following questions: What Ideas does it give you 
about the product (or service) and owning or using it? Does It give reasons for 
buying the product? If so, what reasons? Are they good reasons? What are the 
key words? Do they have a clear meaning? What? S-14 What other words could 
have been chosen? Who made this ad? Why? Do they have reason to distort evi- 
dence about the worth of the product? S-16 How might someone who wasn't 
trying to sell the product describe it? How might a competitor describe It? S-3 
What would you need to know In order to make a wise decision about whether to 
buy It? Does the commercial address these points? S-31 Why or why not? Has 
anyone here had experience with the product? What? S-JS 
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The teacher interested in developing students' critical vocabulaiy can have 
students practice while critiquing ads. Use questions like the following: What 
does the ad imply? S-35 Does the ad make, or lead the.audience to make, any 
assumptions? Are the assumptions true, questionable, or false? S-30 Does the ad 
contain an argument? If so, what is the conclusion? Is the conclusion stated or 
implied? Does the ad misuse any concepts or ideas? To Judge the product, what 
facts are relevant? Are the relevant facts presented? S-31 Does it make any 
irrelevard claims? S-28 

When the commercials have been discussed, have students group them by the 
nature of the ads (repetiUon, positive but empty language, etc.) or by the appeals 
made (to the desires to have fun, be popular, seem older, etc.) Have students fill 
out the groups by naming similar commercials not previously discussed. Stu- 
dents could discuss why these appeals are made. "How do ads work? Why do 
they work? Do they work on you? On whom? Why? What are slogans for? Jin- 
gles? Why are running stories and continuing characters used? Why are the var- 
ious techniques effective?" S-2 

Tne class could also compare different ads for the same product, aimed at dif- 
ferent audiences (e.g.. fast food ads aimed at children, and at adults). "How do 
these two differ? Why? To whom is each addressed? Why are they different?" 
S-29 The class could compare ads for different brands of the same or similar 
products; compare ads to what can be read on ingredients labels; or design and 
conduct blind taste tests. S-18 

To gain further insight into listening critically, the class could also dis- 
cuss aspects of the ads other than use of language. "What does the ad show? 
What effect is it designed to achieve? How? Why? What is the music like? 
Why is it used? Do the actors and announcers use their tone of voice to per- 
suade? Facial expression? How? Are these things relevant to Judging or 
understanding the product?" S-22 

The teacher may also have the class critique ads for any stereotyping (e.g., 
sexual stereotyping). S-2 

For further practice, if a VCR is available, watch and discuss taped com- 
mercials. Students could Jot notes on critical points and share their insights. 



The "Standard Approach" (or -Original Lesson") describes how the subject is treated. As a summa- 
ry, it provides focus for the criUque and remodel. Teachers who share their work can better follow the 
remodel when the original is clearly described. The critical thinking infused is better highlighted — 
for both the writer and the reader — when the original is available for contrast with the remodel. 

The "CriUque" generally begins by explaining the use of having students study the subject, the 
role such study has in the life of the critical thinker, and how critical thinking applies to the 
topic. It then provides a critique of the original from the point of view of educaUon for critical 
thinking. Given the reasons for studying the topic, and the role such study should have for the 
critical thinker, the ways the original fostere and fails to foster such understanding is explicated. 
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Thus, the analysis of the significance of the topic provides a focus for and basis of the evaluation. 
Hie evaluation, then, mentions parts* of the original that can be kept, and parts that should be 
changed or dropped, and why. The critique often includes a general statement suggesting what 
must be added to raise deeper issues and develop insight into the material. In short, the critique 
justifies the changes made to produce the remodel. 

The "Remodelled Lesson" then follows, based on the analysis and evaluation of the topic and 
its treatment in the original. It reflects the reasoning given in the critique. It includes teacher 
questions and student activities designed to overcome the problems in the original. Citing the 
strategy numbers helps make the critical thinking infused explicit, and offers cross-referencing 
for others to better see what is being done in the new lesson and why. Readers of the remodel 
can refer to the strategy descriptions given in the -Strategy" chapter, if the function of the strate- 
gy is unclear to them. Furthermore, citing the strategy provides a check for the writer, who, dur- 
ing the writing and revision process, can evaluate the questions and activities to make sure that 
they do in fact engage the students in that particular dimension of critical thought. 

The list of "Strategies used to remodel" helps readers who want to better understand a particu- 
lar strategy, or want idCcts for applying it, to easily find examples. As the readers read the 
"Remodelled Plan", they can easily refer to this list for the names of the strategies cited. 

The "Objectives" provide an opportunity for writers of remodels to summarize their work, and 
show the readers how the strategies apply to the content, that is, to show the relationship between 
the content and critical thought. WHtIng objectives, looking at what youVe written, and making 
the goals explicit as a list of what students will do, helps the writer ensure that the remodel does 
achieve the goals as stated. If not, the goals should be added to the remodel or dropped from the 
objectives. (Does the activity as described really have students carefully and fairmindedly evaluate 
these assumptions?) Objectives can also show relationships between the strategies as they apply 
to that lesson; they make explicit that, in this case, this one strategy is (or these three strategies 
are) used in the service of this main strategy. For example. "Students will practice dialogical think- 
ing by considering evidence and assumptions from multiple perspectives." Reading through the 
objectives of other people's remodels can make it easier to find ideas in them to use in one's own 
work. When confronted with a particular remodelling problem, reading the objectives of other 
remodels is an easy way of finding out which remodels can provide help or inspiration. 

The finished form of the complete "remodel sets" and the separation and order of their ele- 
ments is not intended to suggest the precise order in which the elements are developed or writ- 
ten. Generally, the three major components are begun in rough form: an initial statement of key 
parts of the original and their functions, its most obvious strengths and weaknesses, and provi- 
sional revisions are usually jotted down first. 

The writer can then step back and evaluate these rough ideas and begin to analyze the situa- 
tion more deeply. Does my critique really get at the heart of the mattert Is the evaluation fair, 
accurately stated, and properly Justified? Does my remodel really address the flaws IVe identi- 
fied? Could I add something to take the lesson more deeply into the subject? Am I missing a good 
opportunity to encourage careful, honest thought? Are the main points of the remodel explained 
or Justified by what IVe said in the critique? 

The remodeller may also want to review pertinent strategies, skim other remodels for ideas, and 
share their work with colleagues for comments before beginning a final rewrite. When the three 
main components are in relatively finished form, the writer can list the strategies used. The final 
version of the "objectives" is usually written last and checked to ensure that it reflects the remodel. 
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Although going through an extended process like this may seem like a lot of unnecessary 
work, and you needn't write up every instance of infusing critical thinking in polished form, we 
encourage you to put at least some of your work in this form for the following reasons: 

• First impressions and iniUal ideas about what to do may be misleading and are rarely as 
valuable for either students or colleagues as a finished product which has been carefully 
evaluated and revised. 

• The evaluaUon, revision, double-checking, and analysis provide crucial opportunities for 
teachers to develop the ability to engage in careful critical thought. 

• Having to organize one's ideas and express them clearly helps the writer to more thoroughly 
probe those ideas, and discover other ideas. 

• An extended process creates a finished product which is clearer and more helpful to col- 
leagues with whom it is shared, than rough notes and scattered Ideas would be. 

• The objecUves most worthwhile to pursue in the remodel will rarely be apparent until 
after the analysis and critique of the original lesson plan and the development of a 
remodelled lesson. 

• Revision after further analysis can correct such mistakes as failing to include crucial points, 
or covering the material in a superficial or tangenUal way. It's remarkably easy to blast a cri- 
tique for missing an important opportunity for developing critical thought, but then neglect 
to take advantage of the opportunity oneself. It's easy to miss the main point, purpose, or 
context of a topic, principle, or skill, when first considering it. It's easy to write fabulous- 
sounding objecUves and then fail to fulfill them. 

We therefore recommend a more extended process of producing remodels, with the elements 
given above, whether done in that order or not (For example, the first step might be to confer 
with colleagues. With some lessons, one might have to review some strategies, remodels, or the 
subject introducUon before being able to come up with remodel ideas.) Whatever process you 
use, we strongly encourage you to gain some experience in the careful and complete analysis and 
evaluation required to produce well written, complete remodel sets. 



How to Use this Book 

You may choose to read this book as you would any other book, but if you do, you will probably 
miss a good deal of the benefit that can be derived from it There are no algorithms or recipes for 
understanding or teaching critical thinking. Although we separate aspects of critical thinking, the 
global concept of the truly reasonable person is behind each aspect, and each aspect relates both to 
it and to the other dimensions. Thus, to develop critical thought, one must continually move back 
and forth between the global ideal of the rational and fairminded thinker and the details describing 
such a thinker. Similarly, although we separate the aspects of staff development for integrating crit- 
ical thinking into instruction (understanding the concept critiquing present practice, formulating 
remodels), teachers must continually move back and forth between these acUviUes. 

If you are a fourth, fifth, or sixth grade teacher and you want to improve your ability to teach 
for critical thinking, this book can help you develop the ability to remodel your own lesson plans. 
Your own teaching strategies will progressively increase as your repertoire of critical thinking 
strategies grows. As you begin, try to develop a baseline sense of your present understanding of 
critical thinking and of your ability to critique and redesign lesson plans. The critiques and 
remodels that follow, and the principles and strategies that precede them, may provide an imme- 
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diate catalyst for you to take your lesson plans and redesign them. But the longer critiques and 
remodels here might seem Intimidating. Some of the strategies may seem unclear or confusing, 
and you may bog down as soon as you attempt to redesign your own lessons. Keep In mind that 
in some of our remodels, we put as many ideas as we could, In order to provide as many exam- 
ples and varieties of applications as possible. Thus, some of the remodelled plans are longer and 
more elaborate than you might Initially be willing to produce or teach. The purpose of this book 
is not to simply give you lesson Ideas, but to encourage you to develop your own. 
We therefore suggest alternative approaches and ways of conceiving the process: 

• Read through the strategies and a couple of remodels, then, write critiques and remodels of 
your own. After you have attempted a critique and remodel, read our critique and remodel of 
a similar lesson. By using this procedure, you will soon get a sense of the difficulties in the 
critique-remodel process. You will also have Initiated the process of developing your own 
skills In this important activity. 

• Another way of testing your understanding of the critical insights is to read the principle 
section of a strategy, and write your own application section. 

• You could review a remodel of ours and find places where strategies were used but not cited 
and places where particular moves could be characterized by more than one strategy. 

• You may want to take several strategies and write about tbiir interrelationships. 

• Or you might take a subject or topic and list significant questions about it. Share and dis- 
cuss your lists with colleagues. 

• If, when reviewing a remodel, you find a particular strategy confusing, review the principle 
and application in the strategy chapter. If, when reading the strategy chapter, you feel con- 
fused, review the critiques and remodels of the lessons listed below it If you are still con- 
fused, do not use the strategy. Review It periodically until It becomes clear. 

• When remodelling your own lessons, you will probably find that sometimes you can make 
more drastic changes or even completely rewrite a lesson, while at other times you may 
make only minor adjustments. Some of your remodels may make use of many strategies, 
say, two or more affective strategies, and a macro-ability requiring the coordinated use of 
several micro-skills. For other remodels, you may use only one strategy. It is better to use 
one clearly understood strategy than to attempt to use more than you clearly understand. 

• You may want to begin remodelling by using only one or two strategies clearest to you. After 
remodelling some lessons, you will likely find yourself spontaneously using those strategies. 
You could then reread the strategy chapter and begin infusing additional strategies with 
which you feel comfortable. Thus, as the number of strategies you regularly use grows, your 
teaching can evolve at the pace most comfortable to you. 

• If students don't grasp a critical idea or skill when you Introduce it, don't give up. Critical 
insight must be developed over time. For instance, suppose the first attempt to get students 
to fairmindedly consider each other's views fails. It is likely that students are not in the 
habit of seriously considering each other's positions, and hence may not listen carefully to 
each other. If you make restating opposing views a routine part of discussion, students will 
eventually learn to prepare themselves by listening more carefully. 

• Although the main purpose of this book Is to help you remodel lesson plans, we have not limited 
our suggestions to the remodelling process. We strongly urge you to apply the insights embedded 
in the strategies to all aspects of the classroom (including discussions, conflicts, and untradition- 
al lessons such as movies). You may also use our remodels or sections of them. Though many of 
our lessons are too long for one class period, we did not suggest where to break them up, nor did 
we provide follow-up questions. If you do experiment with any of our remodels, you will probably 
have to remodel them somewhat to take your students and text into account 
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• We urge you to apply your growing critical insight to the task of analyzing and clarifying your 
concept of education and the educated person. Of each subject you teach , ask yourself what 
Is most basic and crucial for an educated person to know or to be able to do. Highlight those 
aspects and teach them in a way that most fosters in-depth and useful understanding. 

• Texts often have the same features — whether problems or opportunities for critical thought 
— occurring over and over again. Hence, remodelling a couple of lessons from a text can give 
you a basic structure to use many times over the course of the year. 

• When comparing your work to ours, keep in mind that this is a flexible process; our 
remodel is not the only right one. Any changes which promote fairminded critical 
thought are improvements. 

However you use what follows in this book, your understanding of the insights behind the 
strategies will determine the effectiveness of the remodels. Despite the detail with which we have 
delineated the strategies, they should not be translated into mechanistic, step-by-step procedures. 
Keep the goal of the well-educated, fairminded critical thinker continually in mind. Thinking criti- 
cally involves insightful critical Judgments at each step along the way. It is never done by recipe, 
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Diagram 1 



Three Modes of Mental Organization 

(expressed in exclusive categories for purposes of theoretical clarity) 



The Uncritical 
Person 



See Naive Nancy p. 24 



The Self-Serving Critical 
Person 

(weak sense) 

See Selfish Sam p. 24 



The Fairminded Critical 
Person 

(strong sense) 

See Fairminded Fran p. 25 



admitting to a range of 
sophistication 



from childlike, awkward 
rationalizations to highly 

sophisticated, creative, and 
intellectually resourceful 

egocentric and sociocentric 
rationalizations 



critical thinking skills 
internalized in the service 
of one's vested interests and 
desires 



admitting to a range of 
developmental levels 



from the fairmindedness that 
a child is able to exercise to 
that of the most profound 
thinkers 



critical thinking skills 
internalized in the service of 
balanced truth, rationality, 
autonomy, and self insight 



Note 

Children enter school as fundamentally non-culpable, uncritical and self-serving thinkers. The 
educational task is to help them to become, as soon as possible and as fully as possible, responsible, 
fairminded, critical thinkers, empowered by intellectual skills and rational passions. Most people 
are some combination of the above three types; the proportions are the significant determinant of 
which of the three characterizations is most appropriate. For example, it is a common pattern for 
people to be capable of fairminded critical thought only when their vested interests or ego- 
attachments are not involved, hence the legal practice of excluding judges or jury members who can 
be shown to have such interests. 
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Diagram 2 

Critical Thinking Lesson Plan Remodelling 



into a 
remodelled 

lesson plan 



based on integrating one or more 
critical thinking strategies 


j 


[ 

f 


derived from critical thinking 
principles which reinforce 


i 


i 
r 


a unified concept of critical 
thinking 
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An original lesson 
plan or a standard 
approach 



is transformed 
via critique 
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Diagram 3 



The Perfections and Imperfections of Thought 



clear 


vs 


unclear 


precise 


vs 


imprecise 


specific 


vs 


vague 


accurate 


vs 


inaccurate 


relevant 


vs 


irrelevant 


consistent 


vs 


inconsistent 


logical 


vs 


illogical 


deep 


vs 


superficial 


complete 


vs 


incomplete 


significant 


vs 


trivial 


adequate (for purpose) _ 


vs 


inadequate 


fair 


vs 


biased or one-sided 



Hiere are qualities of thought we should encourage whenever possible. We 
call these standards "perfections- of thought. We should continually help 
students become aware of them, to examine their own thinking to see 
whether it is clear or unclear, specific or vague, accurate or inaccurate,... We 
should use these standards explicitly in giving students feedback in each and 
every subject matter domain. 
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Making Critical 
Thinking Intuitive: 
Using Drama, 
Examples, and Images 



Teaching For Intuitive Understanding 

The meaning of "Intuitive" we are using in this chapter makes no reference to a mysteri- 
ous power of the mind, but rather to the phenomenon of "quick and ready insight" 
(Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary). This sense of the word is connected to the every- 
day fact that we can learn concepts at various levels of depth. When, for example, we memorize 
an abstract definition of a word and do not learn how to apply it effectively in a wide variety of 
situations, we end up without an intuitive foundation for our understanding. We lack the insight, 
in other words, into how, when, and why it applies. Children may know that the word 'democra- 
cy' means "a government in which the people rule", but may not be able to tell whether they are 
behaving "democratically" on the playground. They may know what the word 'cruel* means, but 
they may not recognize that they are being cruel in mocking a handicapped student. Helping stu- 
dents to develop critical thinking intuitions is, then, helping them gain the practical insights nec- 
essary for a quick and ready application of concepts to cases in a large array of circumstances. 

We want critical thinking principles to be "Intuitive" to our students In the sense that we 
want those principles ready and available in their minds for immediate translation into their 
everyday thought and experience. We base this goal on the assumption that concepts and 
ideas are truly understood only when we can effectively and insightfully use them in a wide 
range of circumstances, only when we have mastered their use to the point of spontaneous 
application. (See chart on the next page.) 

Unfortunately much of what we originally learned in school as children was abstract and 
unconnected to everyday life and experience. And, since it is natural to teach as one was taught, 
our own students are probably doing precisely what we previously did: "learning" in an abstract 
way, learning, in other words, to perform for grades and approval, not to gain knowledge, skill, 
and Insight, not to transform their behavior in the "rear v/orld. 
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Abstract Concept 



Abstract Definition 



Intuitive Understanding 

(leading to the student's ability to apply the 
concept accurately and insightfully) 




to this concrete to that concrete to this context to that context through this through that 

situation situation analogy analogy 



Intuitive Understanding Enables Us 
to Insightfully Bridge the Gap 
Between Abstract Concept & Concrete Application 
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This, then, is probably the fundamental reason why so much school learning is not effectively 
transferred to real life. It lacks the intuitive basis, the insights, for the tianslauon. When we were stu- 
dents, our own teachers rarely took pains to ensure that we intuitively understood the basic con- 
cepts we were learning. Hence their teaching did not model for us teaching that fosters intuitive 
learning. As a result we are rarely sufficiently aware of the similar effect of our own teaching. As long 
as students are performing in certain standard ways, we often uncritically assume they "under- 
stand*, that they are building a basis for using what they learn, that they will eventually be able to 
take what they learn and put it to use in the everyday world. This assumption is rarely justified. 

As a first step towaiti preparing to help our students develop intuitive understandings of criti- 
cal thinking concepts, we must make sure that the basic concepts that underlie critical thinking 
are Intuitive to us. To help our students internalize the understandings essential to critical 
thought, we must ourselves gain practice in translating those same understandings into the con- 
text of our own lives. We must, in other words, internalize the basic concepts and principles of 
critical thinking so deeply that we habitually use them in all of the various dimensions of our 
own lives: as parents, consumers, teachers, and citizens, so that when we teach we teach in a 
way that helps our students translate all fundamental and root concepts and principles into the 
circumstances of their own day-to-day life. (See chart on the next page.) 

Both we and our students, in other words, need to develop full-fledged critical thinking intu- 
itions. This is. of course, a matter of long-term development. Neither we nor they can develop 
deep intuitions overnight. Nevertheless, from the beginning we must proceed with a sense of 
what we are aiming at. We must begin with an initial sense of what it is to develop intuitions. 
Tlien we must progressively deepen that sense as we explore a variety of ways of fostering critical 
thinking intuitions. The primary goal of this chapter is to lay a foundation for this understand- 
ing. All of the rest of the handbook will provide further examples to build upon as to the nature 
and importance of "intuitive" teaching. 

To accomplish this end, we shall take a couple of the most fundamental distinctions that under- 
lie critical thinking and illustrate how they can be made intuitive to children. At the same time, we 
will illustrate how these concepts can become more intuitive to us as teachers. Of course, we shall 
not attempt to cover all of the important distinctions but merely to illustrate the process of teach- 
ing for intuitive understanding. As you read, the kinds of essential "translations" required to help 
students ground basic concepts in basic insights should become progressively clearer. 

We shall assume that you will pursue analogous strategies for the various other basic concepts 
in critical thinking on your own. Remember, the aim is an on-going commitment to the process of 
fostering an intuitive basis for all the principles of critical thinking, a commitment to the process 
of engaging students continually in translating back and forth between ihe abstract and the con- 
crete, the general and the particular, the academic and the "real". 

Using Dramatization to Foster Critical Thinking Intuitions 
The Power of the Dramatic 

The world that is most real to us is the world of actual persons dreaming, hoping, planning, act- 
ing out their lives, facing conflicts and problems, struggling to And happiness, success, and mean- 
ing. Abstract concepts become much more meaningful to us when we relate them directly to a 
dramatized world. Ttiat Is why novels, plays, television programs and movies typically have much 
more appeal to and impact on us than abstract treatises do. One reason for this is that there is a 




Abstract Concept 

(e.g., the concept of democracy) 



We might have our students look up the word in a dictionary where they will find 
abstract characterizations (like "rule by the people") 



Building Intuitive Understanding 

(We might lead a class discussion Somatically focused on questions like "What does it 
mean to say that the people rule?", "What does it mearf to say that the people decide?", 
"What if the people don't consider the issues, have they still decided?" "What if they 
don't get accurate information, are they still deciding?" "In what sorts of situations in 
your life is democratic decision-making used?" **When is non-democratic decision-mak- 
ing used?", "Is it sometimes better not to decide things democratically?" 



Leading To 

students' starting to apply the concept of 
democracy seriously to their daily lives. 




Let's see, 
I guess there arc a 
lot of decisions that 
arc not made 
democratically. 



At home 
we never vote on 

what to do. It seems 
like Dad decides 
some things and 

Mom decides others. 



At school 
we don't decide 
many dungs 
democratically. The 
teacher makes most 
of the decisions. 



We try to make deci- 
sions democratically 
in the playground, 
but usually some of 
the kids seem to do 
most of the deciding 



Maybe democracy is 
not always a good 
way to decide things 
or maybe we need to 
change the way we 
do some things. 
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direct relationship between stories and experiences. We learn about the world principally through 
our experiences of it and our experiences, from the beginning, are "stoiy-like w in character. 

When we talk about ourselves we tell others the stoiy of our lives, as it were. Furthermore, 
most of our real beliefs are embodied in our actions and in what our actions "mean" to us. A 
powerful way to make the abstract more intuitive, is, therefore, to use stories and dramatized 
characters for that purpose. In this section, we will illustrate this point by the use of three fic- 
tional characters to illustrate three abstract concepts. 

Uncritical, Selfish, and Fairminded Critical Thinkers 

TTic distinctions between uncritical thinking and critical thinking, on the one hand, and between 
selfish and fairminded critical thinking on the other hand, underlie our whole approach to critical 
thinking. It highlights the danger of focusing on critical thinking skills alone, independent of critical 
thinking values. It continually calls to our attention the need to attend to the intellectual and moral 
standards our students are forming as a result of the way we are cultivating tfieir learning; 

A basic, though abstract, explanation for the differences between uncritical, selfish critical, 
and fairminded critical persons is given in the following brief characterizations: 

1) Uncritical persons are those who have not developed Intellectual skills, persons who are 
naive, conformist, easily manipulated, often inflexible, easily confused, typically unclear, 
narrowmlnded, and consistently ineffective in their use of language. They may have a good 
heart but they are not able to skillfully analyze the problems they face so as to effectively 
protect their own interests. 

2) Selfish critical persons are skilled thinkers who do not genuinely accept the values of critical 
thinking, persons who use the Intellectual skills of critical thinking selectively and self- 
deceptively to foster and serve their vested interests (at the expense of truth). They are typi- 
cally able to identify flaws in the reasoning of others and refute them and to back up their 
own claims with plausible reasons, but they have not learned how to reason empathically 
within points of view with which they disagree. 

3) Fairminded critical persons are skilled thinkers who do accept and honor the values of criti- 
cal thinking, persons who use the Intellectual skills of critical thinking to accurately recon- 
struct the strongest versions of points of view in conflict with their own and to question 
deeply their own framework of thought. They try to And and correct flaws in their own rea- 
soning and to be scrupulously fair to those with whom they disagree. 

This is fine as far as It goes, but how are we to make th'jse abstractions more real to our students? 
And how are we and our students to see the significance of these distinctions in the everyday world? 

It may seem to us that these theoretical discriminations are much beyond the grasp of our stu- 
dents. But whether they are or are not, is not a matter of the distinctions themselves, but of the 
way they are Introduced to students. In fact, it is Important for children to begin to grasp these 
differences as soon as possible. Let us now examine how we might use dramatization as a strate- 
gy for making these critical thinking concepts more intuitive. 

Naive Nancy, Selfish Sam, and Fairminded Fran 

One of the ways to aid students in developing critical thinking Intuitions Is to create characters 
whose dramatic personalities illustrate abstract distinctions. For example, we have created three 
imaginary children whose characters and personalities illustrate the contrast between the uncriti- 
cal thinker, the selfish critical thinker, and the fairminded critical thinker. We can get some Insight 
Into the distinction by imagining what each of these characters might say about themselves If they 
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had a clear sense of the person they were becoming and a willingness to be candid and forthright 
Children who were actually developing these contrasting behavior patterns and traits would prob- 
ably not, of course, have the insight suggested by these hypothetical self-descriptions. 

First meet Naive Nancy, Here is what she might say of herself (if she could clearly see how she 
uses thinking to deal with the world): 

"I don't need to think! I understand everything without 
thinking. I just do whatever occurs to me to do. I 
believe most of what I hear. I believe most of what I see 
on TV. I don't see why I should question either. And I 
don't need to waste a lot of time trying to figure things 
out. Why should I, when someone will figure things 
out for me if I wait long enough. It's a lot easier to say 
"I can't!" than to do a lot of work. My parents and my 
teachers take care of me when I can't take care of 
myself. The other day I was having trouble with my 
rnath homework and started to cry, so my father did it 
for me. My parents give me a lot of help. It's easier that 
way. I do what I'm told, keep my mouth shut, and go 
along with whatever my friends decide. I don't like to 
make waves. Thinking gets you into trouble." 



Naive Nancy 




Next meet Selfish Sam. Here is what he might say (if he could clearly see how he uses thinking 
to deal with the world): 

"I think a lot! It helps me trick people and get what I 
want. I believe whatever I want to believe, whatever 
gets mc what I want. I question anyone who asks me to 
do what I don't want to do. I figure out how to get 
around my parents. I figure out how to get other kids 
to do what I want them to do. I even figure out how to 
avoid thinking if I want. Sometimes I say "I can't!" 
when I know I could but don't want to. You can get 
what you want from people if you know how to 
manipulate them. Just the other night, I got to stay up 
till 11:00 by arguing with my mother about bedtime! It 
helps to tell people what they want to hear. Of course, 
sometimes what they want to hear isn't true, but that 
doesn't matter because you only get into trouble when 
you tell people what they don't want to hear. You can 
always trick people if you know how. Guess what, you 
can even trick yourself if you know how." 



Selfish Sam 
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Fairminded Fran 



Next meet Ffcdrminded Fran. Here is what she might say (If she could clearly see how she uses 
thinking to deal with the world): 

1 think a lo* h helps me to learn. It helps me to figure 
things out. I want to understand my parents and my play- 
mates. In fact, I even want to understand myself and why I 
do things. Sometimes I do things that I don't understand. 
It's not easy trying to understand everyone and every- 
thing. Lots of people say one thing and do another. You 
can't always believe what people say. You can't believe a 
lot of what you see on TV. People often say things not 
because they mean them but because they want things and 
are trying to please you. I would like to make the world a 
better place. I want to make it better for everyone, not just 
for me and my friends. To understand other people you 
have to look at things as they do. You have to understand 
their situation and what you would feel like if you wore 
them. You have to put yourself in their shoes. The other 
night Tgot mad at my sister because she wanted to watch a 
TV program that was on at the same time my favorite 
show was on. I didn't want to let her until I realized that 
she needed to watch her program to do some homework 
for school. I knew then that it wouldn't be fair of me to 
insist on my show, since she did have to do her homework 
for school. It isn't easy to be fair. If s a lot easier to be selfish 
and just think about yourself. But if I don't think about 
others, why should they think about me? I want to be fair 
to others because I expect everyone to be fair to me." 
You may have noticed that we had each imaginary child introduce him or herself in terms of 
their attitudes toward thinking, how they go about thinking, and what they aim to achieve 
through their thinking. Each of these dimensions of character are important. 

Naive Nancy does not see much reason to think at all. She takes things as they come. She believes 

what she hears. She usually goes along with whatever her 
peers say. She intends no harm but also assumes that no 
one else is going to harm her. She is a ready victim for more 
sophisticated manipulators: adults or children. Naive Nancy 
will make a good student only insofar as thought is not 
required. She will literally, and thoughtlessly, do what she is 
told. She doesn't question or try to understand her own 
motives. She will make mistakes because she doesn't know 
how to listen closely and monitor what she hears for accu- 
racy of interpretation. Wherever mindless obedience suc- 
ceeds, she will get by. What is more, much of the lime her 
innocent "helplessness" will enable her to get others to do 
things for her. Rather than try to think her way through a 
difficulty, she is learning to say "I can't do it!" alter the first 
or second try. She is finding out that she can usually get by 
without much thinking. Her innocent likeabillty and perpet- 
ual "incompetence" is both her strength and her (ultimate) 
downfall. Her only real thinking skills are in the art of being 
helpless, in enticing others to do her thinking for her. 
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Selfish Sam contrasts well with Naive Nancy. Sam values thinking. And the more he does it, 
the more he values it. But only in a special sense. He thinks to gain advantage, to get what he 
wants, to successfully put his desires above the rights and needs of others. To put It briefly, Sam 

is discovering the power of con-artistiy. Sam is discover- 
ing that you can best get what you want by focusing 
clearly on your own desires, figuring out what is stand- 
ing in the way of your interests, and manipulating oth- 
ers into acting in your interest. Selfish Sam is becoming 
an egocentric problem solver. He defines his problems so 
as to center them around getting what he wants for him- 
self. Sometimes this means figuring out how to get out 
of work. But unlike Nancy, Sam Is learning the power of 
figuring things out for himself. He Is also learning how 
to impress both adults and kids by what he can do. 
Eventually Sam will come to appreciate the power there 
is in groups, the advantages one gains by becoming a 
leader and exercising control over others. He will use his 
thought to win others to his side, to defeat his "enemies" 
(whoever he doesn't like), and extend his power and 
advantage over others. It isn't that he doesn't care at all 
about others, but rather that he cares only about those 
who serve him, those who are members of his group. Eventually, Sam could become an effective 
promoter of a vested interest, an excellent sales person, a politician, or a lawyer ... any job that 
can "successfully" be performed without a well developed sense of fairmindedness. 

Fairminded Fran contrasts well with both Nancy and Sam. Like Sam, Fran is learning the 
power of thought. She is learning the value of figuring things out for herself. Unlike Nancy, she is 
not learning the art of "helplessness" because she Is experiencing the pleasure and deep satisfac- 
tion that comes from successfully figuring things out for 
herself. She is discovering that she has a mind and can 
use it to solve problems, protect herself, do difficult Jobs, 
learn complicated things, express herseif well, and get 
along with others. But that is not all she's learning. She 
is also learning that other people have minds, other peo- 
ple have desires and needs, other people have rights, 
and other people have a different way of looking at 
things. She Is learning how to enter into the thinking of 
others, how to see tilings from other people's point of 
view, how to learn from other people's perspective. She 
is beginning to notice the need to protect herself from 
the "Sam's" of the world. She is learning to test for her- 
self what people say. She is learning to protect her inter- 
ests without violating the rights of others. 

Fran's thinking Is beginning to develop a richness 
that Sam's will never develop (as long as he thinks self- 
ishly), for she is learning how much one can learn from 
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othere. Eventually, Fran will gain many Insights from the art of thinking within the perspective of 
others that she is developing. Fran's early thinking is laying the foundation for later breadth of 
vision. Fran's ability to think for herself in a skilled and fairminded way will enable her to pursue 
any career goal that she later takes on. She will be highly valued by those who value justice and 
fairplay. But she will also be treated with suspicion by the "true believers", by the people whose 
first allegiance is Ao a special group, to "our side". Those given to group think will come to recog- 
nize that you can't depend on Nancy to always support the "right" side (our side). She sometimes 
agrees with the enemy, the opposition, the "other guys". 

By introducing these characters, we can help make a basic distinction in critical thinking more 
alive and vivid to our students. We can breathe life into these important ideas and help our stu- 
dents build mental bridges between the abstract and the concrete, between the theoretical and the 
practical. There are, of course, a variety of ways that we might use these characters. We could, for 
example, develop stories about their adventures together, stories in which their interactions in a 
variety of situations further illuihinate their contrasting^odes of thinking and judging. We might 
make pictures and visuals which gave illustrated commentary from each of the characters about 
how to behave and act In various situations. We might have discussions with our students about 
which of these characters they thought they were most like and why, or what they liked or did not 
like about each of these characters. We could also ask if they ever acted like Naive Nancy or Selfish 
Sam, and then to explain, if some said yes, what it is that they did and why. 

How many ways we And to make use of these dramatizations of contrasting modes of thinking 
entirely depends on the limits of our own imaginations. The important point is this: students 
learn deeply only those things they translate into their own experience and which make deep 
contact with their emerging values. 

If you now review the above abstract definitions of the terms uncritical, selfishly critical, and 
fairmindedly critical and compare what you learned from Nancy, Sam, and Fran, you will have a 
basis for recognizing the importance of critical thinking intuitions. Students who gain an intu- 
itive grasp of the differences among Nancy, Sam, and Fran will have the Insights necessary to 
recognizing similar patterns of behavior in themselves and others. 

Now let's turn our attention to another important distinction in critical thinking and experi- 
ment with a somewhat different process of making ideas more intuitive. 

Exemplification: Understanding Abstract Concepts 
Through Vivid Everyday Examples 

The Power of Examples 

Everything in the natural world is concrete and particular. Whatever is abstract must ulti- 
mately translate, therefore, into what is concrete and particular. Giving examples, is a powerful 
way to help students learn. Furthermore, one of the best ways to assess student learning is to 
determine the extent to which they can give examples of what they are learning. In this section, 
we will illustrate how examples can be used to make abstract concepts intuitive. We will focus on 
two: inference and assumption. 

Inferences and Assumptions 

Learning to distinguish Inferences from assumptions is another Important distinction in criti- 
cal thinking. It is therefore a good place to develop basic Intuitions. In this case, we will not begin 
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by developing characters who Illustrate the concepts, we will instead explore alternative ways to 
make them vivid and practical, first to you the teacher, through a wide variety of everyday exam- 
ples intelligible to adults. Then I will turn my attention more and more to the process by which 
we can help make these concepts more vivid to children. As before let us begin with a couple of 
abstract and general explanations of the concepts: 

Inference: An inference is a step of the mind, an intellectual act by which one concludes that 
something is so in light of something else's being so, or seeming to be so. If you come at me 
with a knife in your hand, I would probably infer that you mean to do me harm. Inferences 
can be strong or weak, justified or unjustified. 

Assumption: An assumption is something we take for granted or presuppose. All human 
thought and experience is based on assumptions. Assumptions can be unjustified or justi- 
fied, depending upon whether we do or do not have good reasons for what we are assuming. 
For example, I heard a scratch at the door. I got up to let the cat in. I assumed that only r the 
cat makes that noise, and that he makes it only when he wants to be let in. 

We humans have no trouble actually making assumptions and inferences, for we make them, 
not only every day of our lives, we make them eveiy moment of everyday of our lives (at least, 
every waking moment of our lives). Assumptions and inferences permeate our lives precisely 
because we cannot act without them. Our lives are conducted almost exclusively on the basis of 
the judgments, the interpretations, and the beliefs we form. Each Is the result of the mind's abili- 
ty to come to conclusions, to give meanings to what we experience, In short, to make inferences. 
And the inferences we make depend on what we take for granted, what we asswne, as we attempt 
to make sense of what Is going on around us. 

Put a human in any situation and he or she starts to give It some meaning or other. People 
automatically make inferences to gain a basis for understanding and acUon. So quickly and 
automatically do we make inferences that we do not, without training, learn to notice them as 
such. We see dark clouds and infer rain. We hear the door slam and infer someone has arrived. 
We see a frowning face and infer the person Is angry. Our friend Is late and we infer she Is being 
inconsiderate. We meet a tall boy and infer hs is good at basketball, an Asian and infer he will be 
good at math. We read a book, and infer what the various sentences and paragraphs, indeed 
what the whole book, is saying. We listen to what people say, and make a continual series of 
inferences as to what they mean. As we write we make inferences as to what others will make of 
what we are writing. V/e make inferences as to the clarity of what we are saying, as to what needs 
further explanation, as to what needs exemplification or illustration. 

Many of our inferences are justified and reasonable. But many are not. One of the most impor- 
tant critical thinking skills is the skill of noticing and reconstructing the Inferences we make, so 
that the various ways In which we inferential^ shape our experiences become more and more 
apparent to us. This skill, this sensitivity or ability, enables us to separate our experiences into 
analyzed parts. We learn to distinguish the raw data of our experience from our interpretations of 
those data {from, in other words, the inferences we are making about them). Eventually we real- 
ize that the inferences we make are heavily influenced by our point of view and the assumptions 
we haye come to make about people and situations. This put? us in the position of being able to 
broaden the scope of our outlook, to see situations from more than one point of view, to become 
more openminded. (See chart on the following page.) 
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Abstract Concept 

(e.g., the concept of inference) 



Abstract Definition 

(e.g., "to conclude or decide from something known or assumed; to 
derive by reasoning; to draw as a conclusion") 



Building Intuitive Understanding 

("Let's see, we're always having to make sense of what we experience, 
so thai means, I guess, we have to draw conclusions about everything 

we give meaning to. In fact, that means that whenever I am making 
sense of anything, I must be making inferences about it, even though I 

never seem to notice myself doing this, I guess my mind works very 
quickly and silently and I often am unaware of what it is doing.") 



Leading To 

the ability to apply the concept accurately 
and insightfully to cases. 




"When Jack was 
late and I decided 
he was being 
irresponsible, 

that was 
an inference" 



"When my car 
didn't start and I 
concluded that the 
battery was dead, 
that was an 
inference" 



"When I was 
about to put my 
red sweater on but 
decided it clashed 
with my brown 
pants, that was 
an inference" 



"When Frank 
walked by without 
saying anything to 
me and I concluded 
that he was angry 
with me, that was 

an inference" 



"Whenever I read 
a book and decide 
what it means, 
that must be the 
result of a whole 
lot of inferences" 
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Often, of course, different people make different inferences because they bring to situations a 
different point of view. They see the data differently. Or, to put it another way, they have different 
assumptions about what they see. For example. If two people see a man lying in a gutter, one 
might infer, There's a drunken bum". The other might infer, There's a man in need of help." 
These inferences are based on different assumptions about the conditions under which people 
end up in gutters and these assumptions are connected to the point of view about people that 
each has formed. The first person assumes: 'Only drunks are to be found in gutters". The second 
person assumes: "People lying in the gutter are in need of help". The first person may have devel- 
oped the point of view that people are fundamentally responsible for what happens to them and 
ought to be able to take care of themselves. The second may have developed the point of view 
that the problems people have are often caused by forces and events beyond their control. 

In any case, as soon as possible, we want to help our students begin to notice the inferences 
they are making, the assumptions they are basing those inferences on, and the point of view 
about the world they are developing. To help our students do this we need to give them clear 
examples of simple cases, and lots and lots of practice analyzing and reconstructing them. For 
example, we could reconstruct the above inferences in the following way: 

Person One 

Situation: "A man is lying in the gutter." 
.Assumption: "Only bums lie in gutters." 
Inference: That man's a bum." 

Person Two 

Situation: "A man is lying in the gutter." 
Assumption: "Anyone lying in the gutter is in need of help." 
Inference: That man is in need of help." 

Our goal of sensitizing students to the inferences they make and to the assumptions that 
underlie their thinking enables them to begin to gain command over their thinking. Because all 
human thinking is inferential in nature, our command of our thinking depends on command of 
the inferences embedded in it and thus of the assumptions that underlie it. 

Consider the way in which we plan and think our way through everyday events. We think of 
ourselves as washing up, eating our breakfast, getting ready for work, arriving on time, sitting 
down at our desk, making plans for lunch, paying bills, engaging in small talk, etc. Another way 
to put this is to say that we are continually Interpreting our actions, giving them meanings, 
making inferences about what is going on in our lives. And this is to say that we must choose 
among a variety of possible meanings. For example, are we "relaxing" or "wasting time"? Am I 
being ''determined* or "stubborn", or worse, "pig-headed". Am I "joining" a conversation or 
"butting In"? Is someone "laughing with me" or "laughing at me"? Am I "helping a friend" or 
"being taken advantage of? Eveiy time we interpret our actions, eveiy time we give them a mean- 
ing, we are making one or more inferences on the basis of one or more assumptions. 

As humans we continually make assumptions about ourselves, our jobs, our mates, our chil- 
dren, about the world in general. We take some things for granted, simply because we can't 
always be questioning everything.. Sometimes we take the wrong things for granted. For example, 
I run off to the store (assuming that I have enough money with me) and arrive to find that I have 
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left my money at home. I assume that I have enough gas In the car only to find that I have run 
out I assume that an item marked-down In price is a good buy only to find that it was -marked 
up* before it was "marked down". I assume that it will not, or that it will, rain. I assume that my 
car will start when I turn on the key and press the starter. I assume that I mean well in my deal- 
ings with others. We make hundreds of assumptions without knowing it, that is, without think- 
ing about it. Most of them are quite sound and Justifiable. Some however are not. 

Hie question then becomes: "How can we teach young children to begin to recognize the infer- 
ences they are making, the assumptions they are basing those inferences on, and the point of 
view, the perspective on the world that they are beginning to form?". 

It seems to me that there are many ways to foster children's awareness of their inferences 
and assumptions. For one thing, all disciplined subject matter thinking requires that we 
learn to make correct assumptions about the content of what we are studying and that we 
become practiced in making Justifiable inferences. For example, in doing math we make 
mathematical assumptions and mathematical inferences; in doing science we make scientific 
assumptions and scientific Inferences; In constructing historical accounts we make historical 
assumptions and historical Inferences. 

Eveiy subject we teach provides us with opportunities for facilitating student recognition of 
inferences and assumptions. When students mis-read a mathematical problem, for example, they 
make the wrong Inferences about It, usually as the result of having made false assumptions 
about it The difficulty for us Is usually not because there aren't many opportunities to foster 
these skills and recognitions. It Is usually because we ourselves are not practiced in this very art, 
hence we miss most of the opportunities inherent In the everyday classroom. 

Here is one place to start. We can give students exercises which they can do in groups 
which help both them and us become, more aware of Inferences, assumptions, and points of 
view lurking behind them. We could start by asking the class collectively to Identify common 
inferences. For example: 

If it was 12:00 noon, what might you infer? (It's time for lunch.) 

If there were black clouds in the sky? (It's probably going to rain.) 

If Jack comes to school with a bump on his head? (He probably got hit.) 

If there are webs in the corners of the ceiling? (Spiders made them.) 

If Jill Is in the 8 th grade? (She is probably 13 or 14 years old.) 

After some exercise of this sort, you could then switch to practice In small groups of the same 
sort When you felt that the students were developing an Intuitive grasp of inferences, you could 
then orchestrate some practice with assumptions, helping the students to see how the Inferences 
they make are a result of the assumptions they bring to situations. For example: 

If it was 12:00 noon and you Inferred it was time for lunch, what did you assume? 
(That everyone eats lunch at 12:00 noon.) 

If there are black clouds In the sky and you infer that it's probably going to rain, what 

did you assume? 
(That it usually rains whenever there are black clouds in the sky.) 
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If Jack comes to school with a bump on his head and you Infer that he must have been 

hit, what did you assume? 
(That the only time you develop a bump on the head is when you are hit.) 

You could continue this exercise until students began to develop some skill in identifying the 
assumptions that accounted for their inferences. You could ask the students in each case to con- 
sider whether the assumptions made in each case was justified and why. For example, are we 
Justified Jn assuming that everyone eats lunch at 12:00? Are we Justified in assuming that it usu- 
ally rains when there are black clouds in the sky? Are we Justified in assuming that bumps on 
the heatf are only caused by blows? 

The point would not be to get everyone to agree on which assumptions were Justified but to 
begin to show students that we all make many assumptions as we go about our daily life and 
that we ought to be able to recognize and question them. As students develop these critical intu- 
itions, they begin to notice more and more inferences made by themselves and others. They begin 
to recognize more ard more what they and others are taking for granted. They begin to recognize 
more and more how their points of view shape their experiences. 

Visualization: Using Visuals to Mak e Critical Thinking 
Principles More Intuitive 

One of the most powerful ways to make abstractions more intuitive is through the process of 
visualization and imagination. We are sensual beings. Our senses play a powerful role in our 
learning. The power of sight, for example, sometimes enables us to grasp in a moment what 
would be very difficult otherwise — *A picture is worth a thousand words." (and there is no 
sense more powerful than sight). 

Of course we must be careful in using images and pictures to represent abstract ideas. For one 
thing, pictures require interpretation and one picture can always be interpreted many ways. To 
put the point in other words, diiferent people give different meanings to the same image or picture. 
We don't simply "see* what is there. We "read into*, that Is, make inferences about, what we see. 

So though it Is Important to develop visuals that help our students develop critical intuition, we 
must be ever watchful of the Interpretations that accompany visualization. We must be careful to 
distinguish, for example, "intuition" from "stereotype", simplification from oversimplification. 

One principle of critical thinking in the strong sense is the principle of fairness to the views of oth- 
ers (See S~3 in the Strategy Chapter). Wfe have already dramatized this principle of thought in the 
character of Fairminded Fran, but suppose we try to use a visual to re-inforce the concept Consider 
what we might use. We might try a representation of the scales of Justice (see figure 1, next page). 

Some discussion would be necessary before the students could begin to use this image in a 
fruitful way. Since the scales appear tipped in favor of "Justice for Ourselves", a Socratic discus- 
sion would be necessary to facilitate the students* recognition of our common tendency to be 
more sensitive to injustice toward ourselves than we are of injustice toward others, especially if 
we happen to be the perpetrators of the injustice. 

We might introduce a second Image of the scales (see figure 2, next page). 

We might have the students discuss the implications of the two different drawings. This would 
help make both images more intelligible. Our discussion should result in the students giving 
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examples of experiences of their own, both of the sort in which others failed to treat them justly 
and in which they failed to treat others Justly. Sibling rivalries are a fruitful area to discuss here, 
for at the bottom of them Is often a perceived sense of unequal treatment Through a discussion 
rich in examples which we should draw out from the students, the visual would begin to link up 
with vivid experiences, strengthening both the meaningfulness of the visual and the perceived 
implications of the experiences. This combination of visual and analyzed experiences is an excel- 
lent way to build critical thinking intuitions. 
Or consider the following image. 




WE ALL SEE THE WORLD DIFFERENTLY 



figure 3 

We can use this to show students the need for insight into egocentriclty as well as reciprocity. We 
could develop the analogy between different kinds of glasses and how we each develop a unique 
way of looking at the world, a unique point of view. We might also use an image of a mountain with 
different observers seeing different parts of it. Or we might use the parable of the six blind men 
examining different parts of an elephant, each of them coming to different conclusions about the 
shape of the elephant as a result Or we might have the class discuss the folk adage of looking at 
the world through rose colored glasses. We could foster some sense of the importance of reciprocity 
by helping the students to begin to recognize the importance of seeing the world through the eyes 
(In this case, "glasses") of others. Whatever analogies and images we use, of course, it will be essen- 
tial to translate them Into clear examples and concrete experiences meaningful to our students. 

Or consider this image of the statue of liberty. Though we can be sure that the image will 
engender common associations among most children raised in the United States, we cannot 
assume that the associations are based on an intuitive grasp of the principles of human rights 
and freedoms articulated in the Bill of Rights of the Constitution. 
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figure 4 



The same would hold for virtually any 
other "patriotic" Image or symbol, such 
as the flag, the White House. George 
Washington crossing the Delaware. 
Abraham Lincoln reading by the light of 
the fire in a one room cabin. In other 
words, just as pictures and images can 
be used to make an abstract idea more 
concrete and intuitive, so also can they 
be used to obfuscate or obscure funda- 
mental meanings and principles. Using 
an image as a tool for fostering critical 
Intuitions must be understood to involve 
not only the grounding of abstract con- 
cepts in vivid case-by-case applications, 
but also the critique of associations that 
so often lead to a systematic misinter- 
pretation of relevant Ideals, concepts, 
and principles. 

After all. what does the Statue of 
Liberty stand for? What does it imply? 
Were these implications true in all the 
days of our national past? And are they 
still true today? Today, for example, West 
Germany is the only country In the world 
that provides universal refuge to all chil- 
dren of every nationality who need shel- 
ter and protection. It provides free food, 
shelter and education to all such chil- 
dren. The U.S. does not. Does this mean 
that we have abandoned the ideal that 
the Statue of Liberty stands for? Student 
discussion of these questions helps 
develop insight into the deeper meanings 
that underlie traditional ideals of the 
United States and the problems involved 
in living in accord with those Ideals. 



Imagination as a Form of Visualization 

Critical thinking requires an extensive use of the student's imagination. Whenever we think 
about abstract meanings, whenever we try to understand or assess a statement or belief, when- 
ever we attempt to predict a consequence, or determine the implications of an action, we need to 
use our imaginations effectively. Most students are not practiced In this use of their Imagina- 
tions. They often find it difficult to conjure up circumstances that exemplify abstract meanings. 
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For example, suppose we ask students to describe a circumstance In which some person was 
behaving in an unquestionably honest way. Most students And it difficult to imagine a case when 
called upon to do so. Very few would say something like: -Well, if I found your wallet on the play- 
ground and nobody knew I found it, but I 3tlll returned it to you — that would be being honest" 
Uiey recognize the case when someone else thinks it up, but they often have difficulty in thinking 
them up, imagining them, on their own. 

One of the reasons for this deficiency is the failure at all levels of education to teach in a way 
that fosters intuitive learning. If we focused attention, as we should, on the ability of students to 
move back and forth comfortably and insightfully between the abstract and the concrete, they 
would soon "develop and discipline their imaginations so as to be able to generate cases that 
exemplify abstractions. All students have, as a matter of fact experienced hundreds of situations 
that exemplify any number of Important abstract truths and principles. But they are virtually 
never a3ked to dig Into their experience to find examples, to imagine cases, which illustrate this 
or that principle, this or that abstract concept. 

Hie result is an undisciplined and underdeveloped Imagination combined with vague, Indeed 
muddled, concepts and principles. They are left with experiences that are blind, experiences from 
which they learn few truths, ideas that are empty, that they cannot relate perceptively to their 
experience. What is missing Is the intuitive synthesis between concept and percept, between idea 
and experience, between Image and reality. 
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Conclusion 

Some people erroneously believe that critical thinking and intuitive thinking are Incompatible 
opposites. If one means by intuitive thinking a form of inexplicable, non-rational thought, the 
claim Is correct, for critical thinking is always both intelligible and rational. But if one means by 
intuition the process by which one translates the abstract Into the concrete, based on Insight 
Into the principles upon the basis of which one Is thinking, then not only are critical and intuitive 
thinking not Incompatible, they are necessarily conjoined. Solid critical thinking always requires 
fundamental insights, fundamental intuitions, to guide It. 

If this Is true, then teachers committed to fostering the critical thinking of their students 
must Interest themselves in the means by which critical thinking intuitions are formed and 
developed. The dramatic, the concrete, and the highly visual and Imaginative, are crucial Instru- 
mentalities for this purpose. Properly used they Inevitably foster reflective intuition and insight. 
Whatever we are teaching, we should therefore continually ask ourselves, 'What are the intu- 
itions and insights essential to this mode of knowledge and thought?" and "How can I most 
effectively foster them with these students?" 
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Global Strategies: 
Socratic Questioning & 
Role-Playing 



I. The Role of the Teacher 

A teacher committed to teaching for critical thinking must think beyond compartmental- 
ized subject matter, teaching toward ends and objectives that transcend subject matter 
classification. To teach for critical thinking is, first of all, to create an environment in 
the class and In the school that is conducive to critical thinking. It is to help make the classroom 
and school environment a mini-critical society, a place where the values of critical thinking 
(truth, open-mindedness, empaUiy, autonomy, rationality, and self-criticism) are encouraged and 
rewarded. In such an environment, students learn to believe In the power of their own minds to 
identify and solve problems. They learn to believe In the efficacy of their own thinking. Thinking 
for themselves Is not something they fear. Authorities are not those who tell them the "right" 
answers, but those who encourage and help them to figure out answers for themselves, who 
encourage them to discover the powerful resources of their own minds. 

The teacher Is much more a questioner than a preacher In this model. The teacher learns how 
to ask questions that probe meanings, that request reasons and evidence, that facilitate elabora- 
tion, that keep discussions from becoming confusing, that provide Incentive for listening to what 
others have to say, that lead to fruitful comparisons and contrasts, that highlight contradictions 
and Inconsistencies, and that elicit implications and consequences. Teachers committed to criti- 
cal thinking realize that the primary purpose of all education is to teach students how to learn. 
Since there are more details than can be taught and no way to predict which the student will 
use, teachers emphasize thinking about basic issues and problems. Thus, details are learned as 
a necessary part of the process of settling such questions, and so are functional and relevant. 

The teacher who teaches students how to learn and think about many basic issues gives them 
knowledge they can use the rest of their lives. This teacher realizes that subject matter divisions 
are arbitrary and are a matter of convenience, that the most important problems of everyday life 
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rarely fall neatly Into subject matter divisions, that understanding a situation fully usually 
requires a synthesis of knowledge and insight from several subjects. An in-depth understanding 
of one subject requires an understanding of others. (One cannot answer questions in history, for 
example, without asking and answering related questions in psychology, sociology, etc.) Students 
must discover the value of knowledge, evidence, and reasoning by finding significant payoffs in 
dealing with their everyday life problems outside of school. Recognizing the universal problems 
we all face, the teacher should encourage each student to find personal solutions through self- 
reflective experiences and thought processes: 

Who am I? What is the worid really like? What are my parents, my friends, and other 
people like? How have I become the way I am? What should I believe in? Why should I 
believe In it? What real options do I have? Who are my real friends? Whom should I 
trust? Who are my enemies? Need they be my enemies? How did the world become the 
way it is? How do people become the way they are? Are there any really bad people in the 
world? Are there any really good people In the world? What Is good and bad? What is 
right and wrong? How should I decide? How can I decide what is fair and what is unfair? 
How can I be fair to others? Do I have to be fair to my enemies? How should I live my 
life? What rights do I have? What responsibilities? 

The teacher who believes in personal freedom and thinking for oneself does not spoon-feed 
students with predigested answers to those questions. Nor should students be encouraged to 
believe that the answers to them are arbitrary and a matter of sheer opinion. Raising probing 
questions whenever they are natural to a subject under discussion, the teacher realizes that, in 
finding the way to answers, the student forges an overall perspective Into which subject matter 
discoveries will be fit. Neither the discussion nor the student should be forced to conclusions that 
do not seem reasonable to the student. 

Thus, such teachers reflect upon the subjects they teach, asking themselves, "What ideas and 
skills are the most basic and crucial in this subject? What do practitioners in this field do? How do 
they think? Why should students be familiar with this subject? What use does a well-educated 
person and citizen of a republic make of this subject? How can these uses be made apparent to 
and real for my students? Where do the various subject areas overlap? How should the tools and 
insights of each subject inform one's understanding of the others? Of one's place in the world?" 

The teacher committed to teaching for critical thinking realizes that the child has two sources of 
belief: beliefs that the child forms as a result of personal experience, inward thinking, and interac- 
tion with peers and environment; and beliefs that the child learns through instruction by adults. 
The first could be called "real" or "operational" beliefs. They are what define the child's real world, 
the foundation for action, the source of acted-upon values. They are a result of the child making 
sense of or figuring out the world. They are heavily influenced by what has been called "pleasure- 
pririciple thinking". They are in large measure egocentric, unreflective, and unarticulated. 

People believe in many things for egocentric, irrational reasons: because others hold the belief, 
because certain desires may be Justified by the belief, because they feel more comfortable with 
the belief, because they are rewarded for the belief, because they ego-Identify with the belief, 
because others reject them for not acting on the belief, because the belief helps to Justify feelings 
of like or dislike toward others. 

Students, of course, also have spontaneously formed reasonable beliefs. Some of those are 
Inconsistent with the expressed beliefs of parents and teachers. As a result of this contradiction 
with authority, students rarely raise these beliefs to what Piaget calls "conscious realization". 
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Students have also developed their own theories about psychology, sociology, science, language, 
and so on. covering most subjects. Hie totality of these real beliefs Is unsyntheslzed and contains 
many contradictions which students will discover only if encouraged to freely express them in an 
atmosphere that Is mutually supportive and student-centered. 

Hie other source of belief, didacUc instruction from adult authority figures, Is an authority's Inter- 
pretation of reality, not the students*. The students learn to verbalize it but do not synthesize It with 
operational belief. Therefore, they rarely recognize contradictions between these two belief systems. A 
student's own theories and beliefs are not necessarily replaced with the knowledge offered in school. 

The teacher concerned with this problem, then, provides an environment wherein student* 
can discover and explore their beliefs. Such teachers refrain from rushing students who are 
struggling to express their beliefs, allow time for thoughtful discussion, refuse to allow anyone to 
attack students for their beliefs, reward students for questioning their own beliefs, and support 
students when they consider many points of view. 

Unless the teacher provides conditions In which students can discover operational beliefs 
through reflective thinking, these two systems of bellefs-will exist in separate dimensions of their 
lives. The first will control their deeds, especially private deeds; the second will control their words, 
especially public words. The first will be used when acUng for themselves; the second when per- 
forming for others. Neither, in a sense, will be taken seriously. Neither will be subjected to raUonal 
scrutiny: the first because It Isn't openly expressed and challenged verbally; the second because it 
is not tested in the crucible of action and pracUcal decision-making. This dichotomy, when embed- 
ded in an Individual's life, creates a barrier to living an "examined life". Students lack the where- 
withal to explore contradlcUons, double standards, and hypocrisies. They will use critical thinking 
skills, if at all, as weapons in a struggle to protect themselves from exposure, and to lay bare the 
contradictions of the "other", the "enemy". When they integrate critical thinking skills Into this 
dichotomous thinking, they become self-serving, not falrmlnded, critical thinkers. 



The role of the teacher could be summarized as follows: 

• help break big quesUons or tasks Into smaller, more manageable parts 

• create meaningful contexts In which learning Is valued by the students 

• help students clarify their thoughts by rephrasing or asking questions 

• pose thought-pro. oking quesUons 

• help keep the discussion focussed 

• encourage students to explain things to each other 

• help students find what they need to know by suggesting and showing students how to 
use resources 

• ensure that students do JusUce to each view, that no views are cut off, Ignored, or unfairly 
dismissed 
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IL Socratic Questioning: Wondering Aloud About Meaning 
and Truth 

Introduction 

Socratic discussion, wherein students* thought is elicited and probed, allows students to devel- 
op and evaluate their thinking by making it explicit. By encouraging students to slow their think- 
ing down and elaborate on it, Socratic discussion gives students the opportunity to develop and 
test their ideas — the beliefs they have spontaneously formed and those they learn in school. 
Thus, students can synthesize their beliefs into a more coherent and better-developed perspective. 

Socratic questioning requires teachers to take seriously and wonder about what students say 
and think: what they mean, its significance to them, its relationship to other beliefs, how it can be 
tested, to what extent and in what way it is true or makes sense. Teachers who wonder about the 
meaning and truth of students* statements can translate that curiosity into probing questions. By 
wondering aloud, teachers simultaneously convey interest in and respect for student thought, and 
model analytical moves for students. Fruitful Socratic discussion infects students with the same 
curiosity about the meaning of and truth of what they think, hear, and read and gives students 
the clear message that they are expected to think and to take eveiyone else's beliefs seriously. 

Socratic questioning is based on the idea that all thinking has a logic or structure, that any 
one statement only partially reveals the thinking underlying it, expressing no more than a tiny 
piece of the system of interconnected beliefs of which it is a part. Its purpose is to expose the 
logic of someone's thought. Use of Socratic questioning presupposes the following points: All 
thinking has assumptions; makes claims or creates meaning; has Implications and conse- 
quences; focuses on some things and throws others into the background; uses some concepts or 
ideas and not others; is defined by purposes, Issues, or problems; uses or explains some facts 
and not others; Is relatively clear or unclean is relatively deep or superficial; is relatively critical 
or uncritical; Is relatively elaborated or undeveloped; is relatively monologlcal or multi-logical. 
Critical thinking is thinking done with an effective, self-monitoring awareness of these points. 

Socratic instruction can take many forms. Socratic questions can come from the teacher or 
from students. They can be used in a large group discussion, in small groups, one-to-one, or 
even w*th oneself. They can have different purposes. What each form has in common is that 
someone's thought Is developed as a result of the probing, stimulating questions asked. It 
requires questioners to "txy on* others' beliefs, to imagine what it would mean to accept them, 
and to wonder what it would be like to believe otherwise. If a student says that people are self- 
ish, the teacher may wonder aloud as to what it means to say that, how the student explains 
acts others call altruistic, what sort of example that student would accept as an unselfish act, 
or what the student thinks it means to say that an act or person was unselfish. Hie discussion 
which follows should help clarify the concepts of selfish and unselfish behavior, identify the 
kind of evidence required to determine whether or not someone is or is not acting selfishly, and 
explore the consequences of accepting or rejecting the original generalization. Such a discussion 
enables students to examine their own views on such concepts as generosity, motivation, obli- 
gation, human nature, and right and wrong. 

Some people erroneously believe that holding a Socratic discussion is like conducting a chaotic 
free-for-all. In fact, Socratic discussion has distinctive goals and distinctive ways to achieve 
them. Indeed, any discussion — any thinking — guided by Socratic questioning is structured. 
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The discussion, the thinking. Is structured to take student thought from the unclear to the clear, 
from the unreasoned to the reasoned, from the Implicit to the explicit, from the unexamined to 
the examined, from the Inconsistent to the consistent, from the unarticulated to the articulated. 
To learn how to participate in it. one has to learn how to listen carefully to what others say. to 
look for reasons and evidence, to recognize and reflect upon assumptions, to discover implica- 
tions and consequences, to seek examples, analogies, and objections, to seek to discover, in 
short, what Is really known and to distinguish it from what is merely believed. 



Socratic Questioning 

• raises basic Issues 

• probes beneath the surface of things 

• pursues problematic areas of thought 

• helps students to discover the structure of their own thought 

• helps students develop sensitivity to clarity, accuracy, and relevance 

• helps students arrive at judgment through their own reasoning 

• helps students note claims, evidence, conclusions. quesUons-at-issue. assumptions, impli- 
cations, conseauences. concepts. Interpretations, points of view — the elements of thought 



Three Kinds of Socratic Discussion 

We can loosely categorize three general forms of Socratic questioning and distinguish three 
basic kinds of preparation for each: the spontaneous, the exploratory, and the focused. 

Spontaneous or unplanned 

Every teacher's teaching should be Imbued with the Socratic spirit. We should always keep 
our curiosity and wondering alive. If we do. there will be many occasions in which we will spon- 
taneously ask students quesUons about what they mean and explore with them how we might 
find out if something Is true. If one student says that a given angle will be the same as another 
angle in a geometrical figure, we may spontaneously wonder how we might go about proving or 
disproving that. If one student says Americans love freedom, we may spontaneously wonder 
about exactly what that means (Does that mean, for example, that we love freedom more than 
other people do? How could we find out?). If In a science class a student says that most space is 
empty, we may be spontaneously moved to raise some question on the spot as to what that 
might mean and how we might find out. 

Such spontaneous discussions provide models of listening critically as well as exploring the 
beliefs expressed. If something said seems quesUonable. misleading, or false. Socratic quesUoning 
provides a way of helping students to become self-correcting, rather than relying on correction by 
the teacher. Spontaneous Socratic discussion can prove especially useful when students become 
Interested In a topic, when they raise an important issue, when they are on the brink of grasping 
or integrating a new Insight, when discussion becomes bogged down or confused or hostile. 
Socratic quesUoning provides specific moves which can fruitfully take advantage of the Interest, 
effectively approach the Issue, aid integration and expansion of the Insight, move a troubled dis- 
cussion forward, clarify or sort through what appears confusing, and diffuse frustration or anger. 
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Although by definition there can be no pre-planning for a particular spontaneous discussion, 
teachers can prepare themselves by becoming familiar and comfortable with generic Socratic 
questions, and developing the art of raising probing follow-up questions and giving encouraging 
and helpful responses. Ask for examples, evidence, or reasons, propose counter-examples, ask 
the rest of the class if they agree with a point made, suggest parallel or analogous cases, ask for 
a paraphrase of opposing views, rephrase student responses clearly and succinctly. These are 
among the most common moves. 



Translating Wonderings into Questions 

• If you se« little or no relevance in a student comment, you may think, "I wonder why this 
student mentioned that now?" and ask, "What connection do you see between our dis- 
cussion and your point that ...?" or Tm not sure why yea mentioned that now. Could 
you explain how ifs related to this discussion?" or "What made you think of that?" Either 
the point Is germane, and you can clarify the connection, or only marginally related, and 
you can rephrase It and say "A new issue has been raised." That new Issue can be pur- 
sued then, tactfully postponed, or can generate an assignment. 

• If a student says something vague or general, you may think, "I wonder about the role of that 
belief in this student's life, the consequences of that belief, how the student perceives the 
consequences, or if there are any practical consequences at all". You may ask, "How does 
that belief affect how you act? What, for example, do you do or refrain from doing because 
you believe that?" You might have several students respond and compare their understand- 
ings, or suggest an alternative view and have students compare its consequences. 



To summarize: Because we begin to wonder more and more about meaning and truth, and so 
think aloud In front of our students by means of questions, Socratic exchanges will occur at 
many unplanned moments in our Instruction. However, In addition to these unplanned wonder- 
ings we can also design or plan out at least two distinct kinds of Socratic discussion: one that 
explores a wide range of Issues and one that focuses on one particular issue. 

Exploratory 

What we here call exploratory Socratic questioning Is appropriate when teachers want to find 
out what students know or think and to probe into student thinking on a variety of issues, ^or 
example, you could use it to assess student thinking on a subject at the beginning of a semester 
or unit. You could use It to see what students value, or to uncover problematic areas or potential 
biases, or find out where your students are clearest and fuzziest In their thinking. You could use 
it to discover areas or issues of interest or controversy, or to And out where and how students 
have Integrated school material Into their belief systems. Such discussions can serve as prepara- 
tion in a general way for later study or analysis of a topic, as an introduction, as review, to see 
what students understood from their study of a unit or topic before they take a test, to suggest 
where they should focus study for test as a basis for or guide to future assignments, or to pre- 
pare for an assignment. Or, again, you might have students take (or pick) an issue raised in dis- 
cussion and give their own views, or have students form groups to discuss the issue or topic. 
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With this type of Socratic questioning, we raise and explore a broad range of Interrelated 
issues and concepts, not just one. It requires minimal pre-planning or pre-thlnking. It has a 
relatively loose order or structure. You can prepare by having some general questions ready to 
raise when appropriate by considering the topic or issue, related issues and key concepts. You 
can also prepare by predicting students* likeliest responses and preparing some follow-up 
questions. Remember, however, that once students' thought Is stimulated there is no predict- 
ing exactly where discussion will go. 

What follows an? some suggestions and possible topics for Socratic discussions: 

• -What is social studies?" If students have difficulty, ask, -When youVe studied social studies, 
what have you studied/talked about?- If students list topics, put them on the board. Then have 
students discuss the items and try to group them. n Do these topics have something in common? 
Are there differences between these topics?- Encourage students to discuss details they know 
about the topics. If, instead of listing topics, they give a general answer or definition, or If they 
are able to give a statement about what the topics listed have in common, suggest examples that 
fit the definition but are not social studies. For example, if a student says, "It's about people,- 
mention medicine. Have them modify or improve their definition. "How is social studies like and 
unlike other subjects? What basic questions does the subject address? How does It address 
them? Why study social studies? Is It important? Why or why not? How can we use what we 
learn in social studies? What are the most important Ideas youVe learned from this subject?- 

• When, if ever, Is violence justified? Why are people as violent as they are? What effects does 
violence have? Can violence be lessened or stopped? 

• What is a friend? What is good about having a friend? Being a friend? When is it hard to be a 

friend? 

• What is education? Why learn? 

• What Is most important? 

• What is right and wrong? Why be good? What is a good person? 

• What is the difference between living and non-living things? 

• Of what sorts of things is the universe made? 

• What is language? 

• What are the similarities and differences between humans and animals? 

There may be occasions when you are unsure whether to call a discussion exploratory or 
focused. Which you call it is not important. What is important Is what happens In the discussion. 
For example, consider this group of questions: 

• What does Vote* mean? 

How do people decide whom to elect? How should they decide? How could people pre- 
dict how a potential leader is likely to act? If you dont know about Issues or the 
candidates should you vote? 

Is voting important? Why or why not? What are elections supposed to produce? How? 
What does that require? What does that tell us about voting? 

Why are elections considered a good idea? Why Is democracy considered good? What 
does belief In democracy assume about human nature? 

How do people become candidates? 

Why does the press emphasize how much money candidates have? How does having 

lots of money help candidates win? 
Why do people give money to candidates? Why do companies? 

These questions could be the list generated as possible questions for an exploratory discus- 
sion. Which of them are actually used would depend on how students respond. For a focused 
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discussion, these questions and more could be used In an order which takes students from ideas 
with which they are most familiar to those with which they are least familiar. 

Focused 

Much of the time you will approach your instruction with specific areas and issues to cover. 
This is the time for focused Socratic questioning. To really probe an Issue or concept in depth, to 
have students clarify, sort, analyze and evaluate thoughts and perspectives, distinguish the 
known from the unknown, synthesize relevant factors and knowledge, students can engage In an 
extended and focused discussion. This type of discussion offers st xients the chance to pursue 
perspectives to their most basic assumptions and through their furthest implications and conse- 
quences These discussions give students experience in engaging In an extended, ordered, and 
integrated discussion In which they discover, develop, and share ideas and insights. It requires 
pre-planning or thinking through possible perspectives on the issue, grounds for conclusions, 
problematic concepts, Implications, and consequences. You can further prepare by reflecting on 
those. subjects relevant to the issue: their methods, standards, basic distinctions and concepts, 
and interrelationships — points of overlap or possible conflict It is also helpful to be prepared by 
considering likeliest student answers. This is the type of Socratic questioning most often used in 
the lesson remodels themselves. Though we can't provide the crucial follow-up questions, we 
illustrate pre-planning for focused Socratic questioning in numerous remodels. 

All three types of Socratic discussion require development of the art of questioning. They require 
the teacher to develop familiarity with a wide variety of intellectual moves and sensitivity to when 
to ask which kinds of questions, though there Is rarely one best question at any particular time. 



Some Suggestions for Using Socratic Discussion 

• Have an initial exploratory discussion about a complex issue In which students break It 
down into simpler parts. Students can then choose the aspects they want to explore or 
research. Then have an issue-specific discussion where students share, analyze, evaluate, 
and synthesize their work. 

• The class could have a "fishbowl* discussion. One third of the class, sitting In a circle, dis- 
cusses a topic. The rest of the class, in a circle around the others, listens, takes notes, and 
later discusses the discussion. 

• Assign an esnay asking students to respond to a point of interest made in a discussion. 

• Have students write summaries of their discussions Immediately afterwards. They could 
also add new thoughts or examples, provide further clarification, etc. They could later 
share these notes. 



A Taxonomy of Socratic Questions 

It Is helpful to recognize, In light of the universal features In the logic of human thought, that there 
are identifiable categories of questions for the adept Socratic questioner to dip Into: questions of clar- 
ification, questions that probe assumptions, questions that probe reasons and evidence, questions 
about viewpoints or perspectives, questions that probe implications and consequences, and ques- 
tions about the question. Here are some examples of generic questions In each of these categories. 
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Questions of Clarification 

• What do you mean by. 



• Could you give me an example? 

• Would this be an example: ? 

• Could you explain that further? 

• Would you say more about that? 

• Why do you say that? 

or ? 



► What is your main point? 

• How does relate to ? 

• Could you put that another way? 

• What do you think Is the main issue here? 

• Is your basic point or ? 

• Let me see if I understand you; do you mean _ 

• How does this relate to our discussion/ problem/ issue? 

• What do you think John meant by his remark? What did you take John to mean? 

• Jane, would you summarize in your own words what Richard has said? ... Richard, is that 
what you meant? 

Questions that Probe Assumptions 

• What are you assuming? 

• What is Karen assuming? 

• What could we assume instead? 

• You seem to be assuming . Do I understand you correctly? 

• All of your reasoning depends on the idea that . Why have you based your reasoning on 

rather than ? 

• You seem to be assuming . How would you justify4aking this for granted? 

• Is it always the case? Why do you think the assumption holds here? 



Questions that Probe Reasons, Evidence, and Causes 



• What would be an example? 

• What are your reasons for saying that? 

• What other information do we need to know? 

• Could you explain your reasons to us? 

• Is that good evidence for believing that? 

• Are those reasons adequate? 

• Is there reason to doubt that evidence? 

• Who is in a position to know if that is the case? 

• What would you say to someone who said ? 

• What do you think the cause is? 

• By what reasoning did you come to that conclusion? 

• How could we go about finding out whether that is true? 

• Can someone else give evidence to support that response? 



• How do you know? 

• Why did you say that? 

• Why do you think that is true? 

• What led you to that belief? 

• Do you have any evidence for that? 

• How docs that apply to this case? 

• What difference does that make? 

• What would convince you otherwise? 

• What accounts for that? 

• How did this come about? 



Questions About Viewpoints or Perspectives 

• You seem to be approaching this issue from perspective. Why have you chosen this 

rather than that perspective? 

• How would other groups/types of people respond? Why? What would influence them? 

• How could you answer the objection that would make? 

• Can/did anyone see this another way? 

• What would someone who disagrees say? 

• What is an alternative? 

• How are Ken's and Roxanne's ideas alike? Different? 



Questions that Probe Implications and Consequences 

• What are you implying by that? 

• When you say . are you implying ? 

• But if that happened, what else would also happen as a result? Why? 
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• What effect would that have? 

• Would that necessarily happen or only probably happen? 

• What Is an alternative? 

• 2f this and this are the case, then what else must be true? 



Question* About the Question 

• How can we find out? 

• How could someone settle this question? 

• Is the question cleai? Do we understand It? 

• Is this question easy or hard to answer? Why? 

• Would : put the question differently? 



• Is this the same issue as ? 

• Can we break this question down at all? 

• How would put the issue? 

• What does this question assume? 

• Why is this question important? 

• Do we need facts to answer this? 



• Does this question ask us to evaluate something? 

• Do we all agree that this Is the question? 

• To answer this question, what other questions would we have to answer first? 

• I'm not sure I understand how you are interpreting the main question at issue. 



There are Four Directions in which Thought Can Be Pursued 

There Is another way to classify, and so arrange in our minds, questions we can ask to help 
stimulate student thought. This second taxonomy emphasizes Tour directions in which thought 
can be pursued". For some of our readers this additional way of thinking about the kinds of 
questions that help students develop and discipline their thought may make the categories 
above more intuitive. As you examine the diagram below, you will see that all of the categories 
above except two are accentuated. 

This diagram, and the classifications Implicit In IU helps accentuate the following important facts 
about thinking. All thinking has a history in the lives of particular persons. All thinking depends 
upon a substructure of reasons, evidence, and assumptions. All thinking leads us In some direction 
or other (has Implications and consequences). And all thinking stands In relation to other possible 
ways to think (there Is never Just one way to think about something). This classlflcatory scheme 
highlights, therefore, four ways we can help students come to terms with their thought: 

✓ We can help students reflect on how they have come to think the way they do on a given 
subject (In doing this, we are helping them look into the history of their thinking on that 
subject, helping them find the source or origin of their thinking in their biographies.) 

✓ We can help students* reflect on how they do support or might support their thinking (In 
doing this, we are helping them to express the reasons, evidence, and assumptions that 
underlie what they think.) 

✓ We can help students reflect on what "follows from" their thinking, what Implications and 
consequences their thinking generates. (In doing this, we are helping them to realize that 
all thinking entails or involves -effects* or •results" that we are obliged to consider.) 

✓ We can help students reflect on how it is that people with points of view different from 
theirs* might raise legitimate objections or propose alternative ways to think that they 
should take into account. (In doing this, we are helping thorn to think more broadly, more 
comprehensively, more falrmindedly). 

One disadvantage of this four-fold classification Is that It does not highlight the important cat- 
egories of -questions of clarification* and -questioning the question*, so, if we find this four-fold 
classification helpful, we should take pains not to forget these categories. 
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Socratic Discussion 

Tnere zxefour directions in which thought can be pursued. 



Conflicting Views 
How docs this students's thinking conflict with other points of view? 

What would you say to someone who said that people basically want to accomplish things and learn about things, 
that people need to work and keep busy and feel that they contribute? Could there be other reasons why people seem 
lazy, like maybe people are afraid of messing up, and that's why they don't go out there and do stuff. Your history 
book is full of people who did things, worked hard, fought, and so on — how do you explain that? 


i 


i 


Implications & 



Origin or Source 
How did the student come 
to form this point of view? 

What makes you say that? 
Have you always thought 
that? (If not.) What made 
you change your mind? 
Why did that change your 
mind? 




Consequences 
Where does this student's 
point take us, 
what follows from It? 

If that's true, then should we 
let people be lazy? If not, 
how can we get people to do 
things? What makes some 
people different, not lazy? If 
most people are lazy because 
X (student's reason), then 
most people must be X — is 



1 


f 


Support, Reasons, Evidence, & Assumptions 
Can the student support his or her view with reasons or evidence? 

Why do you think so? Are there certain kinds or groups of people that aren't lazy? Why arc most people lazy? How 
do you know? How could we find out if that might be '/O? Do people chose to be lazy, or decide that it doesn't mat- 
ter if they arc lazy, or are they just that way naturally? Do you think most people think of themselves as lazy? Why? 
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Wondering (And Wondering About Your Wonderings) 

As a blossoming critical thinker, you will And yourself wondering In many directions. You will 
often, however, be unsure about how many of these wonderings to share with your students. You 
certainly don't want to overwhelm them. Neither do you want to confuse them or lead them in Ux. 
many directions at once. So when do you make the wonderings explicit in the form of a question 
and when do you keep them in the privacy of your mind? 

There is no pat formula or procedure for answering these questions, though there are some 
principles: 

• Test and find out. There is nothing wrong with some of your questions misfiring. You won't 
always be able to predict what questions will stimulate students thought So you must 
engage In some trial-and-error questioning. 

• Tie in to student experience and perceived needs. You may think cf numerous examples of 
ways students can apply what they learn, and formulate questions relating academic mate- 
rial to students* lives. 

• Don't give up too soon. If students don't respond to a question, wait. If they still don't 
respond, you could rephrase the question or break it down into simpler questions. 

The teacher must use care and caution in introducing students to Socratic questioning. The 
level of the questions should match the level of the students* thought. It should not be assumed 
that students will be fully successful with it, except over time. Nevertheless, properly used, It can 
be introduced in some form or other at virtually any grade level. 



Transcript of a 4 th Grade Socratic Discussion 

The following is a transcript of a 4 th grade exploratoiy Socratic discussion. The discussion leader 
was with these particular students for the first time. The purpose was to determine the status of 
the children's thinking on some of the abstract questions whose answers tend to define our broad- 
est thinking. The students were eager to respond and often seemed to articulate responses that 
reflected potential Insights into the character of the human mind, the forces that shape us, the 
Influence of parents and peer group, the nature of morality and of ethnocentric bias. The insights 
are disjointed, of course, but the questions that elicited them and the responses that articulated 
them could be used as the basis of future discussions or simple assignments with these students. 

While reading the transcript which follows, you may want to formulate questions that could 
have been asked but weren't: student responses that could have been followed up, or other direc- 
tions the discussion could have taken. Other ways to approach the manuscript would Include 
explaining the function of each question or categorizing the questions. 
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Transcript 

How does your mind wak? 

Where's your mind? (A Foundational Question) 

Student: In your head, (numerous students point to their heads) 

Does your mind do anything? (Question of Clarification) 

Student: It helps you remember and think. 
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Student: It helps, like, if you want to move your legs. It sends a message down to them. 

Student: This side of your mind controls this side of your body and that side controls this other 
side. 

Student: When you touch a hot oven it tells you whether to ciy or say ouch! 

Does it tell you when to be sad and when to be happy? 

How does your mind know when to be happy and when to be sad? 

(Clarification and Probing Implications) 

Student: When you're hurt it tells you to be sad. 

Student If something is happening around you is sad. 

Student: If there is lightning and you are scared. 

Student: If you get something you want. 

Student: It makes your body operate. It's like machine t*»at operates your body. 

Does it ever happen that two people are in the same circumstance but one is happy and the 
other is sad? Even though they are in exactly the same circumstance? 

(Exploring Viewpoints or Perspectives) 

Student: You get the same toy. One person might like it. The other gets the same toy and he 
doesn't like the toy. 

Why do you think that some people come to like some things and some people seerr to like 
different things? 

(Exploring Viewpoints or Perspectives) 

Student: Cause eveiybody is not the same. Everybody has different minds and is built different, 
made different. 

Student: They have different personalities? 

Where does personality come from? Probing the Cause) 
Student: When you start doing stuff and you And that you like some stuff best. 

Are you born with a personality or do you develop it as you grow up? (Probing the Cause) 
Student: You develop it as you grow up. 

What makes you develop one rather than another? (Probing the Cause) 
Student: Like, your parents or something. 

How can your parent's personality get into you? (Probing the Cause) 

Student: Because you're always around them and then the way they act, if they think they are good 
a d they want you to act the same way, then they'll sort of teach you and you'll do it. 

Student: Like, if you are in a tradition. They want you to cany on something that their parents 
started. 

Does your mind come to think at all the way the children around you think? Can you think of 
any examples where the way you think is like the way children around you think? Do you 
tlxink you behave like other American kids? 

(Exploring Viewpoints or Perspectives) 
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Student: Yes. 

What would make you behave wore like kids around you than like Eskimo kids? 

(Exploring Viewpoints or Perspectives) 

Student: Because you're around them. 

Student: like, Eskimo kids probably don't even know what the word ^Jump-rope* is. American 
kids know what it is. 

And are there things that the Eskimo kids know thai you don't know about? 

(Exploring Viewpoints or Perspectives) 

Student: Yes. 

Student: And also we don't have to dress like them or act like them, and they have to know 
when a storm is coming so they won't get trapped outside. 

O.K., so if I understand you then, parents have some influence on how you behave and the 
kids around you have some influence on how you behave.... Do you have some influence on 
how you behave? Do you choose the kind of person you're going to be at all? 

(Probing Causes) 

Student: Yes. 

How do you do that do you think? (Probing Reasons and Causes) 

Student: Well if someone cays to Jump off a five-story building, you won't say O.KL You wouldn't 
want to do that ... 

Do you ever sit around and say, "Let's see shall I be a smart person or a dumb one?* 

(Probing Implications) 

Student: Yes. 

But how do you decide? (Probing Causes} 

Student: Your grades. 

-*~ButI thought your teacher decided your grades. How do you decide? (Probing Causes) 

Student: If you don't do your homework you get bad grades and become a dumb person but if 
you study real hard you'll get good grades. 

So you decide that, right? (Probing Causes) 

Student: And if you like something at school, like computers, you work hard and you can get a 
good job when you grow up. But if you don't like anything at school you don't work 
hard. 

Student: You can't just decide you want to be smart, you have to work for it. 

Student: You got to work to be smart just like you got to work to get your allowance. 

What about being good and being bad, do you decide whether you're good or you're bad? 
How many people have decided to be bad? (3 students raise their hands) [To first student] 
Why have you decided to be bad? 

(Probing Causes) 

Student: Well. I don't know. Sometimes I think IVe bren bad too long and I want to go to school and 
have a better reputation, but sometimes I feel like just making trouble and who cares. 
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— Lefs see, is there a difference between who you are and your reputation? 
What's your reputation? That's a pretty big word. What's your reputation? 

(Clarification) 

Student The way you act. If you had a bad reputation people wouldn't like to be around you 
and if you had a good reputation, people would like to be around you and be your 
friend, 

+> Well but t m not swe of the difference between who you are and who people think you are. 
Could you be a good person and people think you bad? Is that possible? 

(Clarifying and Probing Implications) 

Student: Yeah, because you could try to be good. I mean, a lot of people think this one person's 
really smart, but this other person doesn't have nice clothes, but she tries really hard 
and people don't want to be around her. 

+So sometimes people think somebody is real good and they're not and sometimes people 
think that somebody is real bad and they're not. Like if you were a crook, would you let 
everyone know you're a crook? 

(Probing Implications) 

Students: (Chorus) NO! 

•#- So some people are really good at hiding what they are really like. Some people might have a 
good reputation and be bad; some people might have a bad reputation and be good. 

(Clarification) 

Student: Like, evexyone might think you were good, but you might be going on dope or some- 
thing. 

Student: Does reputation mean that if you have a good reputation you want to keep It just like 
that? Do you always want to be good for the rest of your life? 

~*-Vm not sure .,. (Clarification) 

Student: So if you have a good reputation you Uy to be good all the time and don't mess up and 
don't do nothing? 

Suppose somebody is trying to be good just to get a good reputation — why are they trying to 
be good? (Probing Causes) 

Student: So they can get something they want and they don't want other people to have? 

Student: They might be shy and just want to be left alone. 

Student: You can't tell a book by how it's covered. 

Yes, some people are concerned more with their cover than their book. Now let me ask you 
another question. So, if its true that we all have a mind and our mind helps us to figure out 
the world, and we are influenced by our parents and the people around us, and sometimes 
we choose to do good things and sometimes we choose to do bad things, sometimes people 
say things about us and so forth and so on ... Let me ask you: Are there some bad people in 
this world? (Probing Causes) 

Student: Yeah. 

Student: Terrorists and stuff. 

Student: Night-stalker. 
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|' ' Student: The TWA hijackers. 

Student: Robbers. 

Student: Rapers. 

Student: Bums. 

v 

Bums, are they bad? (Clarification) 

; Student: Well, sometimes. 

j Student: The Klu Klux Klan. 

Student: The Bums ... not really cause they might not look good but you cant judge them by 
: how they look. They might be really nice and everything. 

O.K. so they might have a bad reputation but be good, after you care to know them. There 
might be good bums and bad bums. (Clarification) 

Student: Libyan guys and Machine gun Kelly. 

^ Let me ask you, do the bad people think they're bad? (Exploring Perspectives) 

Student: A lot of them don't think they're bad. but they are. They might be sick in the head. 

Yes, some people are sick in their heads. (Clarification) 

Student: A lot of them (bad guys) don't think they're bad. 

Why did you say Libyan people? (Probing Reasons) 

Student: Cause they have a lot o* terrorists and hate us and bomb us ... 

^ If they hate us do they think we are bad or good? (Probing Implications) 

Student: They think we are bad. 

And we think they are bad? And who is right? (Exploring Perspectives) 

Student: Usually both of them. 

Student: None of us are really bad! 

; Student: Really, I don't know why our people and their people are fighting. Two wrongs don't 

! make a right. 

Student: It's like if there was a line between two countries, and they were both against each 

other, if a person from the first country crosses over the line, they'd be considered the 
bad guy. And if a person from the second countiy crossed over the line, he'd be consid- 
ered the bad guy. 

-+~Soit can depend on which country you're from who you consider right or wrong, is that right? 

(Exploring Perspectives) 

Student: Like a robber might steal things to support his family. He's doing good to his family 
but actually bad to another person. 

-*-And in his mind do you think he is doing something good or bad? 

(Exploring Perspectives and Implications) 
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Student: It depends what his mind Is like. He might think he is doing good for his family or he 
might think he is doing bad for the other person. 

Student: If s like the underground railroad a long time ago. Some people thought it was bad and 
some people thought it was good. 

+ But tf lots of people think something is right and lots of people think something is wrong, how 
are you supposed to figure out the difference between right and wrong? (Probing Causes) 

Student: Go by what you thinkl 

But how do you figure out what to think? (Probing Causes) 
Student: Lots of people go by other people. 

But somebody has to decide for themselves, don't they? (Probing Implications) 
Student: Use your mind? 

Yes, lets see, suppose I told you: "You are going to have a new classmate. Her name is Sally 
and she's bad. * Now, you could either believe me or what could you do? 

(Probing Consequences) 

Student: You could tiy to meet her and decide whether she was bad or good. 

Suppose she came and said to you: Tm going to give you a toy so you'll like me. " And she 
gave you things so you would like hen but she also beat up on some other people, would you 
like her because she gave you things? (Probing Consequences) 

Student: No, because she said 111 give you this so youll like me. She wouldn't be vcty nice. 

+-So why should you like people? (Probing Reasons) 

StuderU* Because they act nice to you. 

Only to you? (Probing Implications) 

Student: Toeveiybody! 

Student: I wouldn't care what they gave me. Td see what the/re like inside. 

But how do you find out what's on the inside of a person? (Probing Causes and Reasons) 
Student: You could ask, but I would try to Judge myself. 

Socratic questioning is flexible. The questions asked at any given point will depend on what 
the students say, what ideas the teacher wants to pursue, and what questions occur to the 
teacher. Generally, Socratic questions raise basic issues, probe beneath the surface of things, 
and pursue problematic areas of thought. 

The above discussion could have gone in a number of different directions. For instance, rather 
than focussing on the mind's relationship to emotions, the teacher could have pursued the concept 
•mind* by asking for more examples of Its functions, and having students analyze the;n. The teacher 
could have followed up the response of the student who asked, "Does reputation mean that if you 
have a good reputation you want to keep it Just like that?" He might, for instance, have asked the 
student why she asked that, and asked the other students what they thought of the idea. Such a 
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discussion may have developed into a dlaloglcal exchange about reputation, different degrees of 
goodness, or reasons for being bad. Or the concept 'bad people* could have been pursued and clari- 
fied by asking students why the examples they gave were examples of bad people. Students may 
then have been able to suggest tentative generalizations which could have been tested and probed 
through further questioning. Rather than exploring the influence of perspective on evaluation, the 
teacher might have probed the idea, expressed by one student, that no one is "really bad". The stu- 
dent could have been asked to explain the remark, and other students could have been asked for 
their responses to the Idea. In these cases and others, the teacher has a choice between any num- 
ber of equally thought provoking questions. No one question Is the *righf question. 

III. Role Playing and Reconstructing Opposing Views 

A fundamental danger for human thought is narrowness. We do not naturally and sponta- 
neously open our minds to the Insights of those who think differently from us. We have a natural 
tendency to use our native Intelligence and our cognitive skills to protect and maintain our sys- 
tem of beliefs rather than to modify and expand It, especially when Ideas are suggested that have 
their origin in a very different way of thinking. We can never become falrmlnded unless we learn 
how to enter sympathetically Into the thinking of others, to reason from their perspectives and 
eventually to try seeing things as they see them. 

Learning how to accurately reconstruct the thinking of others and how to role play their think- 
ing (once reconstructed) are fundamental goals of critical thinking Instruction. Very little work has 
yet been done in giving students opportunities to role play the reasoning of others, so It Is not now 
clear to what extent or In what forms role playing to enhance critical reciprocity Is possible. 

But Imagine some possible experiments. Students could brainstorm two lists, one list of their 
reasons for being allowed to stay up late and one for the reasons their parents might give forbid- 
ding It. A role play might be devised in which two students would'pretend that they were parents 
and were asked, In that role, to give their reasons why their children should not be allowed to 
stay up late. It would be Interesting to see how accurately the students could reconstruct th* rea- 
soning of their parents. They will probably And this challenging and should be encouraged to be 
as clear as possible in their reasons. Socratlcally questioning them would reveal more about their 
thinking. Then one might experiment with a discussion between a student playing "parent* and 
another student playing "daughter" or "son". The class might subsequently discuss what the best 
reasons were on each side of the dispute and who seemed to have the stronger argument. 

History lessons might also provide opportunities for Initial role playing experiences. For 
instance, students could role play discussions between Northerners and Southerners on disput- 
ed questions of the Civil War period, or between a member of the British royalty and a colonist 
concerning the events that led up to the Boston Tea Party. 

An Interesting follow-up exercise might be to have the students, either In pairs or singly, com- 
pose a dialogue on a given issue or on a chosen one. Remind them to brainstorm lists of reasons 
for both sides of the issue, being sure to focus on the side they don't hold. Then have them write 
a short dialogue expressing the opposing viewpoints. Some of the pairs of students could present 
their dialogues to the class. 
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XV* Teaching the Distinction Between Fact, Opinion, and 
Reasoned Judgment 

Many texts claim to foster critical thinking by teaching students to divide all statements into 
facts and opinions. When they do so, students fail tc grasp the significance of dialogical thinking 
and reasoned Judgment. When an issue is fundamentally a matter of fact (for example, "What is 
the weight of this block of wood?" or "What are the dimensions of this figure?-), there is no rea- 
son to argue about the answer; one should cany out the process that yields the correct answer. 
Sometimes this might require following complex procedures. In any case, weighing and measur- 
ing, the processes needed for the questions above, are not typically matters of debate. 

On the other hand, questions that raise matters of mere opinion, such as, "What sweater do you 
like better?- "What is your favorite color?" or "Where would you like to spend your vacation?" do 
not have any one correct answer since they ask us merely to express our personal preferences. 

But most of the important issues we face in our lives are not exclusively matters of fact or mat- 
ters of preference. Many require a new element: that we reason our way to conclusions while we 
take the reasoned perspectives of others into account. As teachers, we should be clear in encour- 
aging students to distinguish these three different situations: the ones that call for facts alone, the 
ones that call for preference alone, and the ones that call for reasoned judgment. When, as mem- 
bers of a jury, we are called upon to come to a judgment of innocence or guilt, we do not settle 
questions of pure fact, and we are certainly not expected to express our subjective preferences. 

Students definitely need to learn procedures for gathering facts, and they doubtless need to 
have opportunities to express their preferences, but their most important need is to develop their 
capacities for reasoned Judgment. They need to know how to come to conclusions of their own 
based on evidence and reasoning of their own within the framework of their own perspectives. 
Their values and preferences will, of cours play a role in their perspectives and reasoning, but 
their perspectives should not be a matter of pure opinion or sh<ter preference. I should not believe 
in things or people Just because I want to. I should have good reasons for my beliefs, except, of 
course, whsre it wakes sense to have pure preferences. It does make sense to prefer butterscotch 
to chocolate pudriing, but it does not make sense to prefer taking advantage of people rather than 
respecting their rights. Over time, students need to distinguish fact, opinion, and reasoned judg- 
ment, since they will never be good thinkers if they commonly confuse them as most students 
now do. (See the section on Text Treatment of Critical Thinking in "Thinking Critically about 
Teaching: From Didactic to Critical Teaching".) 

In passing, be sure not to confuse this distinction with that of convergent and divergent ques- 
tions. Questions of opinion and questions of reasoned judgment are both divergent, but the first 
does not involve the question of truth or accuracy (because it calls for expression of preference), 
while the second does (since reasoned judgment can be more or less reasonable, more or less 
prejudiced, more or less justified). 

We have put this distinction into the "Global Strategies" chapter to underscore its importance 
as a pervasive emphasis in all instruction. In any event, we should always keep in mind global, 
as well as more specific, strategies for fostering critical thinking. When we habitually reflect on 
our role as teachers, play the role of Socratlc questioner, seek opportunities to have students 
reconstruct and role play the thinking of others, and habitually encourage students to distin- 
guish preference from reasoned judgment, we will discover new possibilities for critical thinking 
Instruction and will develop global insights that help guide us in understanding and applying the 
strategies illustrated more specifically in the lesson remodels that follow. 
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Strategy List: 35 Dimensions of Critical Thought 

A. Affective Strategies 
S-I thinking independently 

S-2 developing Insight Into egocentricity or soclocentricity 

S-3 exercising fairmindedness 

S-4 exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying thoughts 

S-5 developing intellectual humility and suspending Judgment 

S-6 developing intellectual courage 

S-7 developing intellectual good faith or integrity 

S-8 developing intellectual perseverance 

S-9 developing confidence in reason 

B. Cognitive Strategies — Macro-Abilities 

S-IO refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-I I comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 

S-I2 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 

S-I 3 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-I4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-I 5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 

S-I6 evaluating the credibility of sources of information 

S-I 7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-18 analyzing or evaluating arguments, Interpretations, beliefs, or theories 

S-19 generating or assessing solutions 

S-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 

S-21 reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-22 listening critically: the art of silent dialogue 

S-23 making interdisciplinary connections 

S-24 practicing Socratic discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 
S-25 reasoning dlaloglcally: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 
S-26 reasoning dlalectically: evaluating perspectives, interpretations, or theories 

C. Cognitive Strategies — Micro-Skills 

S-27 comparing and contrasting Ideals with actual practice 

S-28 thinking precisely about thinking: using critical vocabulary 

S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 

£-31 distinguishing relevant from irrelevant facts 

S-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or Interpretations 

S-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 

S-34 recognizing contradictions 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 
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Introduction 

The purpose of this chapter is to illustrate how the concept of the autonomous, precise, 
iairminded thinker can be translated into classroom activities and discussions. We have 
broken the global concept of critical thinking down into 35 aspects or instructional 
strategies. Each strategy section has three parts. The "principle" provides the theory of critical 
thinking on which the strategy is based and links the strategy to the ideal of the fairminded criti- 
cal thinker. We could have labeled it "What the Critical Thinker Does, and Why". We included it 
because we are convinced that one cannot do or teach critical thinking well without understand- 
ing why one should honor principles of critical thought, and to help overcome the tendency in 
education to treat insights and skills in isolation from each other. The "application" provides 
examples of when and how the strategy can be used in the classroom. Our lists of possible ques- 
tions are often larger and more detailed here than in the remodels, and sometimes our remarks 
are general. We tried to provide some idea of when the principle could apply, to describe ways 
texts and some standard instructional practices can undermine or interfere with students learn- 
ings the principle, and some initial suggestions to further illustrate and clarify the principle and 
get you started developing your own techniques for teaching it. Each strategy description con- 
cludes with a list of lesson plans in which we use the strategy for reference. If you aren't sure you 
understand the principle and how it can be taught, or want more examples of teaching it, or 
want to see it taught in context, you could look up some of the lessons and read a use of the 
strategy and (in many cases) justification for that use. 

Here is an example. The thirteenth strategy on our list, S-I3, is called "Clarifying Issues, Con- 
clusions, or Beliefs". Hie principle that underlies it is briefly characterized as follows: 
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Principle: The more completely, clearly, and accurately an issue or statement to formulated, 
the easier and more helpful the discussion of its settlement or verification. Given a 
clear statement of an issue, and prior to evaluating conclusions or solutions, it is 
important to recognize what is required to settle it And before we can agree or dis- 
agree with a claim, we must understand it clearly. It makes no sense to say "I don't 
know what you mean, but I deny it whatever it is." Critical thinkers recognize 
problematic claims, concepts, and standards of evaluation, making sure that 
understanding precedes judgment. They routinely distinguish facts from interpre- 
tations, opinions, judgments, or theories. They can then raise those questions most 
appropriate to understanding and evaluating each. 

Following it is an explanation of some of the ways we might teach for it: 

Application: Teachers should encourage students to slow down and reflect before coming to 
conclusions. When discussing an issue, the teacher can ask students first, m Is the 
Issue clear? What do you need to know to settle it? What would someone who dis- 
agreed with you say? 0 Students should be encouraged to continually reformulate 
the issue In light of new information. They should be encouraged to s<:e how the 
first statement of the issue or problem is rarely best (that is, most accurate, clear, 
and complete) and that they are in a better position to settle a question ajler they 
have developed as clear a formulation as possible. 

When discussing an issue, teachers can have students discuss such questions 
as, "Do we understand the issue? Do we know how to settle it? Have we stated it 
fairly? (Does our formulation assume one answer is correct? Would everyone 
involved accept this as a fair and accurate statement of the issue?) Are the words 
clear? Do we have to analyze any concepts? Do we know when the key words and 
phrases apply and don't apply? Do we clearly understand how they apply to this 
case? Does this question ask something about facts? About the meanings of words? 
Are we evaluating anytfiing? What? Why? What criteria should we use in the evalu- 
ation? What facts are relevant? How can we get the evidence we need? How would 
the facts be gathered? What would researchers have to do to conduct such a study? 
What problems would they face? How could those obstacles be surmounted?" 

When a statement is unclear, the class can discuss such questions as, "Hoio 
can we know whether or not this is true? What would it be like for this claim to be 
true? False? Do we clearly understand the difference? What evidence would count for 
it? Against it? Are any concepts (words or phrases) unclear? What does it assume? 
What does it imply? What does its opposite imply? Is there a clearer way to say this? 
Is there a more accurate way to say this? Can it be rephrased? Do the different ways 
of putting it say the same thing? Why would someone agree? Disagree?" 

This strategy provides a way of remodelling lessons that focus on "Fact/ Opin- 
ion," or which have vague passages of text 

To encourage students to distinguish fact from interpretation, the teacher 
could use questions like the following: Does this description stick to the facts, or is 
reasoning or response included? Is this something that can be directly seen, or 
would you have to interpret what you saw to arrive at tills statement? Is this how 
anyone would describe the situation, or would someone else see it differently? What 
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alternative descriptions or explanations are there? Students could then examine the 
assumptions, Inferences, and theories underlying the alternatives. 

Immediately after this we provide a list of lesson plans In which the strategy is used. 

The reader should keep In mind the connection between the principles and applications on the 
one hand, and the character traits of a fair minded critical thinker on the other. Our aim. is not a 
set of disjointed skills, but an Integrated, committed, thinking person. The strategies and lessons 
should be used to Illuminate each other. If puzzled by a remodel (ours or your own), see the 
strategies. If puzzled by a strategy, see the originals and our critiques and remodels for clarifica- 
Uon. All of the pieces of the remodelling process — understanding what critical thinking is and 
why one should do It; breaking the concept Imo teachable components; Inventing ways to help 
students learn and practice critical thought; evaluating lessons; and improving them — all fit 
together. These acUvlties are Interdependent. (You're, going to get veiy tired of that word before 
you're through.) Figuring out how to teach a particular principle helps you better understand 
what critical thinking is (and isn't). Analyzing and evaluating a lesson helps you see how critical 
thinking applies to particular situations. Clarifying the global concept of critical thinking helps 
you keep your focus on Its most important features, and suggests ways of understanding and 
teaching specific principles and skills. 

The strategies listed below are divided Into three categories — one for the affective and two for 
the cognitive. This of course is not to imply that the cognitive dimension of critical thinking 
should be given twice as much emphasis. Indeed, the affective dimension is every bit as impor- 
tant to critical thinking. No one learns to think critically who Is not motivated to do so. In any 
case, whatever dimension is emphasized, the other dimension should be Integrated. We want stu- 
dents to continually use their emerging critical thinking skills and abilities in keeping with the 
critical spirit, and the critical spirit can be nurtured only when actually practicing critical think- 
ing In some (cognitive) way. One cannot develop one's iairmindedness, for example, without actu- 
ally thinking fairmindcdly. One cannot develop one's intellectual independence without actually 
thinking Independently. This Is true of all the essential critical thinking traits, values, or disposi- 
tions. They are devclopmentally embedded In thinking itself. In teaching for critical thinking in a 
strong sense, the affective dimension of thinking is fully as Important as the cognitive. 

Furthermore, Just as the cognitive and affective dimensions are interdependent and Intertwined, 
so also are the various individual strategies. For purposes of learning, we articulate separate prin- 
ciples and applications. In the beginning, the connections between them may be obscure. Never- 
theless, eventually we begin to discover how progress with any one principle leads Inevitably to 
other principles. To see this. let us look first at the Individual strategies in the affective dimension. 

The Interdependence of Traits of Mind 

Affective strategies are Interdependent because the Intellectual traits they imply develop best 
In concert with each other. Consider intellectual humility. To become aware of the limits of our 
knowledge, we need the courage to face our own prejudices and Ignorance. To discover our own 
prejudices In turn, we often must empathize with and reason within points of view toward which 
we are hostile. To achieve this end, we must typically persevere over a period of time, for learning 
to empathically enter a point of view against which we are biased takes time and significant 
effort. That effort will not seem Justified unless we have the confidence in reason to believe we 
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will not be "tainted" or "taken In" by whatever Is false or misleading In the opposing viewpoint. 
Furthermore, merely believing we can survive serious consideration of an "alien" point of view Is 
not enough to motivate most of us to consider them seriously. We must also be motivated by an 
intellectual sense of Justice. We must recognize an Intellectual responsibility to be fair to views we 
oppose. We must feel obliged to hear them In their strongest form to ensure that we are not con- 
demning them out of Ignorance or biaa on our part At this point, we come full circle back to 
where we began: the need for intellectual humility. 

Or, to begin at another point, consider intellectual good Ldth or integrity, intellectual Integrity 
is clearly a difficult trait to develop. We are often motivated, generally without admitting to or 
being aware of this motivation, to set up inconsistent intellectual standards. Our egocentric or 
soclocentric tendencies make ua ready to believe positive information about those we like, and 
negative Information about those we dislike. We are likewise strongly inclined to believe what 
serves to Justify our vested Interest or validate our strongest desires. Hence, all humans have 
some Innate mental tendencies to operate with double standards, which of course Is paradigmat- 
ic of Intellectual bad faith. Such modes of thinking often correlate quite well with getting ahead in 
the world, maximizing our power or advantage, and getting more of what we want. 

Nevertheless, It Is difficult to operate explicitly or overtly with a double standard. We therefore 
need to avoid looking at the evidence too closely. We need to avoid scrutinizing our own inferences 
and Interpretations too carefully. At this point, a certain amount of intellectual arrogance Is quite 
useful. I may assume, for example, that I know Just what you're going to say (before yen say It), 
precisely what you are really after (before the evidence demonstrates It), and what actually Is going 
on (before I have studied the situation carefully). My intellectual arrogance may make It easier for 
me to avoid noticing the unjustifiable discrepancy between the standards I apply to you and the 
standards I apply to myself. Of course, if I don't have to empathize with you, that too makes It eas- 
ier to avoid seeing my duplicity. I am also better positioned if I lack a keen need to be fair to your 
point of view. A little background fear of what I might discover If I seriously considered the consis- 
tency of my own Judgments can be quite useful as well. In this case, my lack of intellectual Integri- 
ty Is supported by my lack of intellectual humility, empathy, and falrmlndedness. 

Going In the other direction, it will be difficult to use a double standard If I feel a responsibility 
to be fair to your point of view, see that this responsibility requires me to view things from your 
perspective empathically, and do so with some humility, recognizing I could be wrong, and you 
right. Hie more l dislike you personally, or feel wronged In the past by you or by others who 
share your way of thinking, the more pronounced In my character the trait of Intellectual Integri- 
ty and good faith must be to compel me to be fair. 
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Distinguishing Macro-Abilities From Micro-Skills 

Our reason for dividing cognitive strategies into macro-abilities sind micro-skills Is not to create 
a hard and fast line between the most elementary skills of critical thinking (the micro-skills) and 
the process of orchestrating those elementaty skills, but rather to provide teachers with a way of 
think" ,g about two levels of learning. We use these two levels In most complex abilities. For intu- 
itive examples, consider what is Involved in learning to play the piano, learning to play good 
tennis, mastering ballet, or becoming a surgeon. In each of these areas, there Is a level of skill 
learning which focuses on the most elementary of moves. For example, learning to practice the 
most elementary ballet positions at the bar, learning to play scales on the piano, or learning to hit 
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various tennis strokes on the backboard. One must often return to this micro-level to ensure that 
one keeps the fundamentals well in hand. Nevertheless, dancing ballet is not practicing at the bar. 
Playing the piano is not simply playing scales. And hitting tennis balls against a backboard is not 
playing tennis. One must move to the macro level for the real thing. So, too, in critical thinking. 
Students have to learn the fundamentals: What an assumption is, what an implication is, what an 
inference and conclusion are, what it is to isolate an issue, what it is to offer reasons or evidence 
in support of what one says, how to identify a contradiction or a vague sentence. 

But thinking critically in any actual situation is typically doing something more complex and 
holistic than this. Rarely in thinking critically do we do just one elementary thing. Usually we have to 
integrate or make use of a variety of elementary critical thinking skills. For example, when we are 
reading (a macro-ability) we have to make use of a variety of critical thinking micro-skills, and we 
have to use them in concert with each other. We might txgin by reflecting on the implications of a 
story or book title. We might then begjn to read the preluce or introduction and start to identify some 
of the basic issues or objectives the book or story is focused on. As we proceed, we might begin to 
identify particular sentences that seem vague to us. We might consider various interpretations of 
them. As we move along, we would doubtless dip into our own experience for possible examples of 
what the author is saying. Or we might begin to notice assumptions the author, is making. We would 
be making all of these individual moves as part of one integrated activity: the attempt to make sense 
of, to follow, what we are reading. As always, the whole is greater than and more important than the 
parts. We do not read to practice our critical thinking micro-skills; we use our critical thinking micro- 
skills in order to read, or better, in order to read clearly, precisely, and accurately. 

Standard instruction and many approaches to teaching critical thinking or thinking skills often 
fail here. They over -emphasize drill in micro-skills and neglect their use. Being able to find assump- 
tions only when someone tells you to is of little value. Articulating and evaluating assumptions 
helps one only if one does it when appropriate. This requires thinkers to notice for themselves when 
a problematic or questionable assumption is made, fairmindedly articulate it, rationally and 
fairmindedly judge it, and take that jud b Tient into account appropriately. These abilities cannot be 
taught through drill. They must be developed and practiced in the context of some reasoning. Keep 
this principle of interdependence in mind as you read through the various strategies. 

Have We Left Out Any Important Strategies? 

As you begin to use the principles of critical thinking we have formulated in your teaching, you 
may wonder whether our list is complete. You may wonder, in other words, whether we may have 
left out any important critical thinking principles. The answer to this Is "Yes and no." "No" in the 
sense that all of the important critical thinking principles are at least implicit in the ones we have 
formulated. "Yes" In the sense that some of what is merely implicit might properly be made explicit. 

To exemplify this point, consider these insightful suggestions which we recently received from 
Rex Dalzell from New Zealand. 

With respect to your Hit of strategics, I would like to suggest, with due intellectual humility, that the list could be 
usefully expanded by the addition of a further four strategics as follows: 

Affective Strategies 

Developing Intellectual Curiosity 

In the affective area, I believe the development of an altitude of intellectual curiosity is of prime impor 
tancc. Although there are elements of this dimension in other characteristics (e.g., independence of thought, 
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intellectual perseverance, etc.), and while the whole notion of critical thinking implies the presence of this 
attribute, it seems to me sufficiently important to warrant an explicit category of its own. 

Critical thinkers need to be curious about their environment, they need to seek explanations of apparent dis- 
crepancies and they need to speculate as to possible causes of these discrepancies. In short, they need to be pre- 
disposed to wonder about the world around them. This sense of wonder, this intellectual curiosity that seeks 
explanations and proffers solutions, is something that can be and needs to be encouraged and developed. For 
this reason I believe it would be helpful to include it as a separate stand-alone category in any over-all schema. 

Developing Social Sensitivity 

In addition to developing insight into egocentricity and sociocentricity so that desirable levels of sclf- 
awarcness are achieved it is also necessary, I believe, for critical thinkers to develop a high level of social 
sensitivity. By this I mean that critical thinkers need to become sensitive to the social situation they find 
themselves in so that they can judge effectively when it is and when it is not appropriate to exercise, at least 
overtly, their critical thinking skills. It is my experience that with some critical thinkers, particularly the 
"born again, evangelical" variety, they are quite insensitive to the social milieu in which they find them- 
selves. Without due regard for the sensitivity of the situation, they launch forth with their battery of critical 
thinking skills and often destroy any possibility of a productive outcome. 

In addition to being able to recognize the limits of their knowledge and being able to suspend judg- 
ment, critical thinkers also need to know when to put their skills into op***ation and when and how to artic- 
ulate the results. Listing social sensitivity as a separate category wouaJ, I believe, be useful in helping 
critical thinkers develop this skill. 

Cognitive Strategies: Macro-Abilities 
Observing Critically 

In addition to reading critically and listening critically, I believe it is very important for critical thinkers to 
Icam how to observe critically. Intellectual curiosity is a necessary but not sufficient condition for critical 
observation to occur. Critical thinkers need to "sec" as well as "look at" what is in their environment. They 
need to be trained to see the details of their surroundings, physical as well as social, and to accurately recall 
just exactly what they have seen. Most, if not all, of the micro-cognitive skills depend on this critical obser- 
vation as a basis for productive application. As with intellectual curiosity and social sensitivity it seems to 
me that critical observation is a skill that merits recognition in its own right 

Expressing Precisely 

While precision is an integral feature of all critical thinking and is highlighted by such macro skills as 
clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs, clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words and phrases, the 
overall emphasis is on precision of analysis rather than on precision of expression. While precision of 
expression is implied in many of the listed skills — how else for example, could one engage successfully in 
Socratic discussion or reasoned dialogue or dialectic without such precision? — it seems to me that it would 
be helpful to list it as a separate skill. If critical thinkers arc not able to express themselves with precision 
then ihcir overall effectiveness is greatly reduced. 

You may decide to add these four principles to your personal list, even though we received them 
too late to incorporate them formally in this volume. In any case, It would be quite instructive to try 
to fill out these descriptions and write an "application section" for each of them. Keep this aware- 
ness alive as you begin to work out your own unique application of critical thinking principles. 
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Strategy List: 35 Dimensions of Critical Thought 



As They Might Be Explained by Fairminded Fran 



A. Affective Strategic* 
S-l thinking independently: "I try to do my own thinking, to figure things out for myself. It's 

good to listen to others to find out what they're thinking, but you must always use your 

own thinking to decide who to believe and what to do." 
S-2 developing insight into egocentxicity or sociocentricity: "If I don't watch myself. I pay 

too much attention to what I want, and go along too quickly with what my friends say. I 

have to remember that everyone usually puts what they want first and believes what their 

friends believe. Just because I or my friends think something doesn't make It so" 
S-3 exercising fainnindedness: "Whenever I disagree with someone I should try to look at 

things from their point of view. Maybe If I see why someone disagrees with me, I will find a 

reason to agree with at least part of what they are saying." 
S-4 exploring though** underlying feelings and feelings underlying thoughts: "When I get 

angry or sad, I should think about why. Maybe I could change the way I am looking at 

things and then not be so angry or so sad after all." 
S-5 developing intellectual humility and suspending Judgment: "I shouldn't say things 

that I don't really know are true. Lots of things that people say aren't true. Even TV and 

books are sometimes wrong. I should always be willing to ask 'How do you know that? 

How do fknow that?*" 

S-6 developing intellectual courage: "I should be ready to speak up for what I think is right, 
even if It Is not popular with my friends or the kids I am with. I should be courteous but I 
should not be afraid to think differently." 

S-7 developing intellectual good faith or integrity: "I should be careful to practice what I 
preach. It is no good saying I belleve.in something If I don't really act on It." 




In the chapter "Making Critical Thinking 
Intuitive" we introduced three hypothetical 
characters whose way of thinking illustrated 
the distinction between uncritical thinking 
(Naive Nancy), weak sense critical thinking 
(Selfish Sam), and strong sense critical think- 
ing (Fairminded Fran). Before you examine 
our more formal explanations of the 35 
dimensions of critical thinking you might find 
It useful to examine the following summaries 
as they might be expressed by Fairminded 
Fran. It is our hope that students will begin to 
think In these ways as we foster their thinking 
and encourage them to become not only 
skilled but fairminded as well. 
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S-8 developing intellectual perseverance: "It isn't always easy to solve problems. Sometimes 
you have to think for a long, long time to do it. Even though my mind gets tired. I must 
not give up too easily." 

S-9 developing confidence in reason: "I know my head can figure things out. if I am willing 
to think logicdly, look for evidence, and accept only good reasons for things." 

B* Cognitive Strategies — Macro-Abilities 

S-IO refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications: "It's wrong to say •everyone* 

when you only mean 'most' or 'no one* when you only mean Just a few*. It's nice to make 

things simple, but not so simple that they're not true." 
S-II comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts: "Lots of 

things are like other things. Being lost In the city may be in some ways like being lost in 

your life. May be in both cases you need a map!" 
S-I2 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories: 

"It takes time to figure out 'what you really think.* sometimes years! I should be ready to 

listen to what other people think and why. Then my own ideas can grow and grow." 
S-I3 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs: "Often what people say is not as clear as 

they think. You should always be ready to say What do you mean?* or 'Could you 

explain that to me?'" 

S-14 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases: "Words are funny. Some- 
times it sounds like you know them when you don't. Yesterday when my teacher asked me 
what 'democracy' meant. I thought I knew, but I found I couldn't explain it." 

S-I5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards: "If we are going to 
judge something as good or bad, we need a way to do it. But often we decide that some- 
thing is good or bad and really don't know why we said so. People are funny!" 

S-I6 evaluating the credibility of sources of information: "We learn lots of things from 

other people, and from books and TV. But sometimes what we learn isn't so. We need to 
question what we hear people say and what we see on TV. Do they really know? Maybe 
and maybe not!" 

S-I7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions: "My teacher 
often asks us questions that sound easy but aren't. The other day she asked us what a 
country is and it took us a lot of time to figure it out. I guess sometimes simple things 
aren't so simple." 

S-I8 analyzing or evaluating argiunents, interpretations, beliefs, or theories: "The other 

day my brother and I argued about who should do the dishes. Finally we decided that we 

should do them together." 
S-I9 generating or assessing solutions: "Ifs Interesting to tiy to solve problems. Sometimes 

there are even different ways to get the same job done." 
S-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies: "I get mad when I am not allowed to do 

what my brother is allowed to do. My parents say it is because he is older than me, but 

sometimes I am not allowed to do what he was when he was my age That's not fair!" 
S-2I reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts: "When I read I tiy to figure out exactly 

what is being said. Reading is like being a detective. You have to ask questions and look 

carefully for answers." 

S-22 listening critically: the art of silent dialogue: "When I listen to someone I ask myself 
whether I could repeat what they are saying and whether I could explain it to someone 
else. Sometimes I ask myself, -Did anything like this ever happen to me?' This helps me 
see if I'm listening carefully." 
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S-23 m iking interdisciplinary connection*: "I am finding out how I can use what I learn in 
one subject while I'm working on another. Lots of ideas work in different places/ 

S-24 practicing Socratic discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or per- 
spectives: "I ani finding out that you learn a lot more if you ask a lot of questions. I am 
also learning that there are different kinds of questions and that you can find out differ- 
ent thing$ by asking them." 

S-25 reasoning analogically: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories: "It helps 
to talk to other kids when you are trying to learn. Sometimes they have good ideas, and 
sometimes it helps you to try to explain things to the other kids." 

S-26 reasoning dialectically: evaluating perspectives, interpretations, or theories: "It 
even helps to talk to other kids who think differently from you. Sometimes they know 
things you don't and sometimes you find out that you need to think more before you 
make up your mind." 

C. Cognitive Strategies — Micro-Skills 

S-27 comparing and contrasting ideals with actual practice: "Lots of things we say we 

believe in. but then we don't do It. We say that everyone is equal but we don't give then an 
equal chance. We need to fix things so that we mean what we say and say what we mean/ 

S-28 thinking precisely about thinking: using critical vocabulary: "There are special words 
you can learn to help you talk about what goes on in your head. For example, inferences 
happen when you learn some things and decide other things because of that. Assump- 
tions happen when you believe things without thinking about them. I try to watch my 
Inferences and assumptions." 

S-29 noting significant similarities and differences: "Sometimes it Is important to see how 
alike things are that are different. Sometimes It Is important to see how different things 
are that are alike. I always try now to see how things are both alike and different." 

S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions:: To do a good job of thinking you have to pay 
attention to what you believe without thinking. Sometimes we go along with stuff without 
thinking about It When you do. watch out! You probably missed something important!" 

S-3I distinguishing relevant from irrelevant facts: "It may be true but is It related? We 
often forget to ask this. To figure things out you must stick to the point and not get 
other things mixed in." 

S-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or interpretations: "I sometimes decide 
things that aren't true. Then I have to stop and think about why I did that. I try to be 
more careful next time. Things often seem to be one way at the moment and then turn 
out to be different." 

S-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts: "Detectives and police look carefully for evidence 
so they can find out who really did it. We need to find out evidence too. when we read and 
write and talk. We should try to find evidence before we decide who is right and wrong." 

S-34 recognizing contradictions: "Sometimes kids say one thing today and another thing 
tomorrow. Sometimes parents and teachers do too. That's confusing. You should decide 
what you really mean and then stick to it and not go back and forth and back and forth." 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences: "When things happen, other things hap- 
pen because of them. If you say something mean to someone, they may feel bad for a 
long, long time. It's important to see that, otherwise we won't notice all the things we 
are making happen." 
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How Would Naive Nancy and Selfish Sam Understand 
the Strategies ? 

It should be clear that Naive Nancy and Selfish Sam would give dif- 
ferent explanations of the 35 dimensions of critical thought Nancy 
would deceive herself into thinking that she was thinking critically 
when she was not Furthermore, most of her understandings would be 
so abstract that she would not be able to apply the principles to her 
experience. Selfish Sam would emphasize the usefulness of the vari- 
ous dimensions of critical thinking for getting what he wants, for pro- 
tecting himself, and for using others to his advantage. However, he 
would show little interest in the principles that focus on feirminded- 
ness, intellectual humility, and integrity. 
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S'l Thinking Independently 

Principle: Critical thinking is autonomous thinking, thinking for oneself. Many of our 

beliefs are acquired at an early age, when we have a strong tendency to form beliefs 
for irrational reasons (because we want to believe, because we are rewarded for 
believing). Critical thinkers use critical skills and Insights to reveal and eradicate 
beliefs to which they cannot rationally assent. In formulating new beliefs, critical 
thinkers do not passively accept the beliefs of others; rather, they analyze issues 
themselves, reject unjustified authorities, and recognize the contributions of justi- 
fied authorities. They thoughtfully form principles of thought and action; they do 
not mindlessly accept those presented to them. Nor are they unduly influenced by 
the language of another. If they find that a set of categories or distinctions Is more 
appropriate than that suggested by another, they will use It. Recognizing that cate- 
gories serve human purposes, they use those categories which best serve their pur- 
pose at the time. They are not limited by accepted ways of doing things. They 
evaluate both goals and how to achieve them. They do not accept as true, or reject 
as false, beliefs they do not understand. They are not easily manipulated. 

Independent thinkers strive to Incorporate all known relevant knowledge and 
Insight into their thought and behavior. They strive to determine for themselves 
when Information is relevant, when to apply a concept, or when to make use of a 
skill. They are sclf-monltoring: they catch their own mistakes; they don't need to be 
told what to do evexy step of the way. 
Application: A critical education respects the autonomy of the student. It appeals to ratio- 
nality. Students should be encouraged to discover information and use their 
knowledge, skills and Insights to think for themselves. Merely giving students 
"facts" or telling them "the right way" to solve a problem interferes with students* 
critiquing and modifying pre-existing beliefs with new knowledge. 

Rather than having students discuss only those Ideas mentioned In their texts, 
the teacher can have them brainstorm ideas and argue among themselves, for 
instance, about problems and solutions. 

Before reading a section of text that refers to a map, chart, time-line, or graph, 
students could examine and discuss It. 

Students could develop their own categories Instead of being provided with them. 
-Types of Literature" lessons could be remodelled so that students group and discuss 
writings they have read, entertaining different ways to classify them. Students can 
classify animals before reading zoological classification systems in their texts. 

Rather than asking students to place objects Into pre-existing categories, for 
Instance, the teacher can encourage students to form their own categories. Stu- 
dents can then discuss the reasons they had for forming each categoiy. When dif- 
ferent students have used different sets of categories to form groups, the teacher 
can ask such questions as: When would this set of categories be most useful? When 
would that set be best? Why would someone else make different groupings? 

In math, Instead of following directions in their texts, students can be given a 
task to perform or problem to solve In small groups. The class can then discuss 
their solutions and then compare them to what is In their text. 

When a text tries to do too much of the students* thinking for them, It can be 
examined in depth. "Why does the text tell you about this? Why do the authors 
think this (concept, skUl procedure, step) is worth knowing? Why does the text tell 
you to do this? Wtxat would happen if you didn't?" 

When giving written assignments, those assignments should provide many 
opportunities for the student to exercise Independent judgment: In gathering and 
assembling Information, in analyzing and synthesizing it, and In formulating and 
evaluating conclusions. Have students discuss how to organize their points in essays. 
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In science, students could put their own headings on charts or graphs they 
make, or decide what kind of graph would be most illuminating. Students can 
design their own experiments rather than follow directions in their texts. 

Students could review material themselves, rather than relying on their texts 
for summaries and review questions. The teacher could routinely ask students, 
"What are U\e most important points covered in the passage (chapfx story, etc.)T as 
a discussion beginner. The class could brainstorm about what they learned when 
studying a lesson, unit, or stoiy. Only after they have exhausted their memories 
can the teacher tiy to elicit any crucial points neglected. 

When discussing specific countries and periods of history, have students look at 
and discuss some combination of political, population distribution, physical, histori- 
cal, linguistic, or land use maps before reading their texts. "<Vhat can we tell about 
this country by looking at this map? What areas does it have? What kind of climate? 
Where do most of the people live? Why do you think they might live there? Where is 
the land easier to live on? Could that be why so many people live there? What lan- 
guages do they speak? Who else in the world speaks that language? What can we 
infer from the fact that these people speak the same language as those over there ? 
Were they in contact with each other at some point? What countries surround this 
country? What do we know about those countries? Judging by the physical map, 
would there have been much travel between this country and that, or would travel 
have been hard? After students have made educated guesses, the class could dis- 
cuss how they could verify their predictions. Groups of students could be assigned 
specific points to research. After studying their texts and hearing the results of the 
research, students could review the points made in this discussion, distinguishing 
things they were able to figure out from what they didn't know and what they were 
wrong about, so that the next time their predictions can be better qualified. 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

Subject and Predicate 127 

The Great Storm" 136 

"The Lonely Silence" 143 

"Do Me a Favor" 160 

Primary Sources and Perspectives 196 

Population Distribution 218 

What Biome Do You Live In 287 

Magnets 293 

Making Models: The Atom 297 

Animals With Backbones 306 

Insulation 312 



Page 



"The Fun They Had" .... 133 

"The Cave" 139 

"The Fountain of Youth" 155 

Maps and Globes 187 

Gandhi 199 

Looking Forward 259 

The Human Skeleton 289 

Polar Ice Caps Melt 295 

Animal Architects 301 

Measuring Calories 309 

Rubber Bands 315 



S-2 Developing Insight Into Egocentricity or Sociocentricity 

Principle: Egocentricity is the confusion of immediate perception with reality. It manifests 

Itself as an inability or unwillingness to consider others* points of view, to accept ideas 
or facts which would conflict with gratification of desire. In the extreme, it is character- 
ized by a need to be right about everything, a lack of interest in consistency and clari- 
ty, an all or nothing attitude ("I am 100% right; you are 100% wrong."), and a lack of 
self-consciousness of one's own thought processes. The egocentric individual is more 
concerned with the appearance of truth, fairness, and fairmindedness. than with actu- 
ally being correct, fair, or fairminded. Egocentricity is the opposite of critical thought 

As people are socialized, egocentricity partly evolves into sociocentricity. Egocen- 
tric identification extends to groups. The individual goes from "/am right!" to "We are 
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right!" To put this another way, people find that they can often best satisfy their ego- 
centric desires through a group. "Group think" results when people egocentrically 
attach themselves to a group. One can see this In both children and adults: My daddy 
Is better than your daddy! My school {religion, country, race, etc.) Is better than yours. 

If egocentriclty and sociocentricity are the disease, self-awareness Is the cure. 
In cases In which their own egocentric commitments are not supported, few people 
accept another's egocentric reasoning. Most can Identify the sociocentricity of mem- 
bers of opposing groups. Yet when we are thinking egocentrically or soclocentrical- 
ty, It seems right to us (at least at the time). Our belief In our own rightness Is 
easier to maintain because wc suppress the faults In our thinking. We automaUcal- 
ly hide our egocentriclty from ourselves. We fall to noUce when our behavior contra- 
dicts our self-image. We base our reasoning on false assumptions we are unaware 
of making. We fail to make relevant dlstlncUons of which we are otherwise aware, 
and able to make (when making such dlsUncUons does not prevent us from getUng 
what we want). We deny or conveniently "forger facts Inconsistent with our conclu- 
sions. We often misunderstand or distort what others say. 

The solution, then, Is to reflect on our reasoning and behavior; to make our 
assumpUons explicit, criUque them, and, when they are false, stop making them; to 
apply the same concepts In the same ways to ourselves and others; to consider 
every relevant fact, and to make our conclusions consistent with the evidence; and 
to listen carefully and openmlndedly to those with whom we disagree. We can 
change egocentric tendencies when we see them for what they are: Irrational and 
unjust Therefore, the development of students* awareness of their egocentric and 
soclocentric patterns of thought is a crucial part of educaUon in critical thinking. 
Application: Although everyon- has egocentric, soclocentric, and criUcal (or fairminded) ten- 
dencies to some extent, the purpose of educaUon in criUcal thinking Is to help stu- 
dents move away from egocentriclty and sociocentricity, toward increasingly criUcal 
thought. Texts usually neglect obstacles to raUonality, content to point out or have 
students point out IrraUonality and injusUce. We recommend that students repeat- 
edly discuss why people think IrraUonally and act unfairly. 

The teacher can facilitate discussions of egocentric or soclocentric thought and 
behavior whenever such discussions seem relevant. Such discussions can be used 
as a basis for having students think about their own egocentric or soclocentric ten- 
dencies. The class can discuss condiUons under which people are most likely to be 
egocentric and how egocentriclty Interferes with our ability to think and listen. By 
discussing what people think (and how they think) when they are being egocentric 
and soclocentric, students can begin to recognize common patterns of egocentric 
thought. The class can discuss some of the common false assumpUons we all make 
at times (e.g., "Anyone who disapproves of anything I do is wrong or unfair. I have a 
right to have everything I want. Truth is what I want it to be. Different is bad. Our 
group (country, school, language, etc.) is better than any other/) Teachers can also 
have students point out the contradicUons of egocentric atUtudes. (*When I use 
something of yours without permission, it Is •borrowing*; when you use something 
of mine, It Is 'stealing; Taking something without asking is O.K. Taking something 
without asking is wrong/) Sometimes story characters Illustrate egocentriclty. 

The most real and immediate form of sociocentricity students experience is in 
the mini-society of their peers. Student atUtudes present a microcosm of the pat- 
terns which exist on a larger scale In societies. All of your students share some 
attitudes which are soclocentric. Furthermore, students divide themselves into 
-subcultures* or cliques, each of which Is narrower than the school-wide "culture". 
Honest and realisUc exploration of these phenomena allows students to clarify and 
evaluate the ways in which "group think" limits them. 
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Often texts attempt to discourage sociocentricity by encouraging tolerance — ask- 
ing students to agree that people whose ways are different are not necessarily wrong. 
Yet, by keeping discussion general and not introducing specific advantages of different 
ways, students are left wiSh a vague sense that they should be tolerant; rather than a 
clear sense that others have ways worth knowing about and learning from. 

Some texts inadvertently foster sociocentricity by giving only the U.S. or Euro- 
pean side of issues, treating rationalizations as truth, or presenting some groups in 
a distinctly negative light. The teacher could encourage students to recognize socio- 
centric bias, reconstruct and consider other views of current and historical issues, 
and discuss how to avoid thinking sociocentricalfy. 

Texts Include many subtle forms of sociocentricity, displaying a narrowly Euro- 
pean or American perspective In word choice. For example, a society might be 
described as "isolated" rather than "isolated from contact with Europeans." 

Before beginning studty of another culture, the teacher could elicit students* ideas 
of that group, including stereotypes and misconceptions. Ask, *What aw these peo- 
ple like? What do you think of when you think of them? How have you seen them por- 
frayed in movies and on T.V.r After study, students could evaluate these ideas In 
light of what they have learned, and why they had them. 'Remember what you said 
about these people before we studied them? Which of our original believes were false 
or misleading? Why did we think that way? Where did we get these ideas? How do 
people come to think they know what other people are like before they know anything 
about them? What false beliefs might other people have about us? Why?" 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 



Page Page 

Advertising 9 The Quest for the North Pole" 120 

The Cave" 139 "The Lonely Silence" 143 

The Scapegoat" 147 "The Fountain of Youth" 155 

Viewpoints 165 The Soviet Union 223 

The Spanish-American War 228 Economic Systems 252 

Looking Forward 259 Spanish California 266 



S-3 Exercising Fairmindedness 

Principle: To think critically about issues, we must be able to consider the strengths and 

weaknesses of opposing points of view; to imaginatively put ourselves in the place 
of others in order to genuinely understand them; to overcome our egocentric ten- 
dency to identify truth with our immediate perceptions or long-standing thought 
or belief. This trait correlates with the ability to reconstruct accurately the view- 
points and reasoning of others and to reason from premises, assumptions, and 
ideas other than our own. This trait also correlates with the willingness to remem- 
ber occasions when we were wrong in the past despite an intense conviction that 
we were right, as well as the ability to imagine our being similarly deceived in a 
case at hand. Critical thinkers realize the unfairness of judging unfamiliar ideas 
until they fully understand them. 

The world consists of many societies and peoples with many different points of 
view and ways of thinking. In order to develop as reasonable persons we need to 
enter Into and think within the frameworks and ideas of different peoples and soci- 
eties. We cannot truly understand the world If we th nk about It only from one 
viewpoint, as Americans, as Italians, or as Soviets. 

Furthermore, critical thinkers recognize that their behavior affects others, and 
so consider their behavior from the perspective of those others. 
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Application: The teacher can encourage students to show reciprocity when disputes arise or 



when the class is discussing issues, evaluating the reasoning of story characters, 
or discussing people from other cultures. 

When disputes naturally arise in the course of the day, the teacher can ask 
students to state one another's positions. Students should be given an opportunity 
to correct any misunderstanding of their positions. Tne teacher can then ask stu- 
dents to explain why their fellow student might see the Issue differently than they 
do. "What is Sue angry about? Why does that make her mad? Sue, is that right?" 

Students can be encouraged to consider evidence and reasons for positions 
they disagree with, as well as those with which they agree. For example, have stu- 
dents consider positions from their parents* or siblings* points of view. "Why 
doesn't your mother want you to ...? Why does she think it's bad for you (wrong, 
etc.)? What does she think will happen? 0 

Rather then always having students argue their points of view, call on a student 
who doesn't have a position on the issue under discussion — that is still thinking 
things through. Help that student clarify the uncertainty. *What makes sense about 
what each s'jde said? What seems wrong? What aren't you sure about?" 

Although texts often have students consider a subject or issue from a second 
point of view, discussion is brief, rather than extended, and no attempt is made to 
have students integrate insights gained by considering multiple perspectives. If stu- 
dents write a dialogue about an issue from opposing points of view, or contrast a 
story character's reasoning with an opposing point of view, or role play discussions, 
the teacher can have them directly compare and evaluate different perspectives. 

When the class i3 discussing different cultures the teacher can encourage stu- 
dents to consider why people choose to do things differently or why other people 
think their ways are best For example, ask, m What would be some advantages to 
arranged marriages? Why might some people prefer that system to ours? What prdb - 
lems would it solve or lessen?" 

Students can be reminded of, and analyze, times that many members of a 
group or the class contributed something toward finding or figuring out an answer, 
solving a problem, or understanding a complex situation. 

The class can discuss how hard It sometimes can be to be fairminded. 



S-4 Exploring Thoughts Underlying Feelings and Feelings 
Underlying Thoughts 

Principle: Although it is common to separate thought and feeling as though they were 

Independent opposing forces in the human mind, the truth is that virtually all 
human feelings are. based on some level of thought and virtually all thought gener- 
ative of some level of feeling. To think with self-understanding and insight we must 
come to terms with the intimate connections between thought and feeling, reason 
and emotion. Critical thinker* realize that their feelings are their response {but not 




The Fun They Had" 

"Do Me a Favor" 

Rosa Parks 

Gandhi 

People and the Environment 
The Spanish-American War . 
Language 



Page 
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. 160 
. 183 
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.213 
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.240 



The Lonely Silence" 143 

Viewpoints 165 

Schools in China 185 

Countries of Eastern Europe 202 

The Soviet Union 223 

Beliefs 2 34 
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the only possible, or even necessarily the roost reasonable response) to a situation. 
They know that their feelings would be different if they had a different understand- 
ing or interpretation of that situation. They recognize that thoughts and feelings, 
far from being different kinds of 'things*, are two aspects of their responses. 
Uncritical thinkers see little or no relationship between their feelings and their 
thoughts, and so escape responsibility for their thoughts, feelings, and actions. 
Their own feelings often seem unintelligible to them. 

When we feel sad or depressed, it is often because we are interpreting our situ- 
ation in an overly negative or pessimistic light We may be forgetting to consider 
positive aspects of our life. We can better understand our feelings by asking our- 
selves "How have I come to feel this way? How am I looking at the situation? To 
what conclusion have I come? What is my evidence? What assumptions am I mak- 
ing? What inferences am I making? Are they sound inferences? Are there other pos- 
sible ways to interpret this situation?" We can learn to seek patterns in our 
assumptions, and so begin to see the unity behind our separate emotions. Under- 
standing oneself is the first step toward self-control and self-improvement. This 
self-understanding requires that we understand our feelings and emotions in rela- 
tion to our thoughts, ideas, and interpretations of the world. 
Application: Whenever a class discusses someone's feelings (such as that of a character in a 
stoiy), the teacher can ask students to consider what the person might be thinking 
to have that feeling in that situation. Why does he feel this way? How is he inter- 
pretlng his situation? What led him to that conclusion? Would you have felt the same 
if you had been in his circumstances? Why or why not? What accounts for the differ- 
ence? What could he have thought instead? Then how might he have felt?" 

This strategy can be used in the service of developing an intellectual sense of 
justice and courage. Students can discuss the thoughts underlying passionate 
commitment to personal or social change. 'Why was she willing to do this? Was 
she scared? What else did she feel that helped her ignore her fears? Why? How did 
she look at things that helped her endure and stick with it? m 

Students can discuss reasons for greed, fear, apathy, and other negative or ham- 
pering feelings. 'Why are people greedy? What thoughts underlie greed? Why do people 
feel they need more money? What does less money mean to them? Why? What assump- 
tions underlie these attitudes? To what further thoughts do these attitudes lead?" 

When discussing a case of mixed feelings, the teacher could ask, 'What was he 
feeling? What else? (Encourage multiple responses.) What led to this feeling? That one? 
Are these beliefs consistent or contradictory? How could someone have contradictory 
responses to one situation? Is there a way he could reconcile these contradictions?" 

Students can also generalize about thoughts behind various emotions: behind 
fear, thoughts like — "This is dangerous. I may be harmed;" behind anger, thoughts 
like — "This is not right, not fair;" behind indifference, thoughts like — This does 
not matter, no one can do anythJng about this;" behind relief, thoughts like — 
Things are better now. This wont bother me anymore." 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page Page 

Writing Haiku 117 "The Quest for the North Pole" 120 

"The Fun They Had" 133 "The Cave" 139 

"The Lonely Silence" 143 "The Scapegoat" 147 

"Do Mc a Favor" 160 RosaP?xks 183 

Sojourner Truth 205 
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S-5 Developing Intellectual Humility and Suspending Judgment 

Principle: Critical thlnkere recognize the limits of their knowledge. Hiey are sensitive to 

circumstances In which their native egocentrism is likely to function seif-deceptive- 
ly; they are sensitive to bias, prejudice, and limitations of their views. Intellectual 
humility is based on the recognition that one ought not claim more than one actu- 
ally knows. It does not imply splnelessness or submissiveness. It implies the lack of 
intellectual pretentiousness, arrogance, or conceit It Implies insight into the foun- 
dations of one's beliefs: knowing what evidence one has, how one has come to 
believe, what further evidence one might look for or examine. 

Uius, critical thinkers distinguish what they know from what they don't know. 
They are not afraid of saying "I don't know" when they are not in a position to be 
sure. They can make this distinction because they habitually ask themselves, "How 
could one know whether or not this is true?" To say "In this case I must suspend 
Judgment until I find out x and y," does not make them anxious or uncomfortable. 
They are willing to rethink conclusions in the light of new knowledge. They qualify 
their claims appropriately. 
Application: Texts and testing methods lnadvertently.foster intellectual arrogance. Most text 
writing says, "Here's the way it is. Here s what we know. Remember this, and you'll 
know it, too." Behind student learning, there Is often little more thought than "It's 
true because my textbook said It's true." This often generalizes to. "It's true 
because I read It somewhere." 

Teachera can take advantage of any situation in which students arc not in a 
position to know, to encourage the habit of exploring the basis for their beliefs. 
When materials call on students to make claims for which they have insufficient 
evidence, we suggest the teacher encourage students to remember what is said in 
the materials but also to suspend Judgment as to its truth. The teacher might first 
ask for the evidence or reasons for the claim and have students probe its strength. 
Students can be encouraged to explain what they would need to learn in order to 
be more certain. You might have students consider how reasonable people respond 
to gossip or the news on T.V. They hear what is said, remember what they have 
heard, but do not automatically believe it. 

In exposing students to concepts within a field, we can help students to see 
how all concepts depend on other, more basic concepts and how each field of 
knowledge is based on fundamental assumptions which need to be examined, 
understood, and Justified. We can help students to discover experiences in their 
own lives which help support orjustlfy what a text says. We should always be will- 
ing to entertain student doubts about what a text says. 

We can model intellectual humility by demonstrating a willingness to admit 
limits in our own knowledge and in human knowledge generally. Routinely qualify 
statements: "I believe," "I'm pretty sure that," "I doubt." "I suspect." "Perhaps." "I'm 
told," "It seems," etc. This trait can be encouraged by frequent discussion in which 
Ideas new to the students are explored for evidence and support. 

Students should discuss such experiences as getting a bad first impression, 
then learning they were wrong: feeling certain of something, then later changing 
their minds; thinking they knew something, then realizing they didn't understand 
It; thinking they had the best or only answer or solution, then hearing a better one. 

The teacher can have students brainstorm questions they have after study of a 
topic. Students could keep question logs during the course of research projects, 
periodically recording their unanswered questions. Thus, they can come to see for 
themselves that even when they have learned what is always expected of them, 
there is more to learn. 
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Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

The Fountain of Youth* 155 

The Rise of Nations 193 

The Spanish-American War , 228 

Spanish California 266 

Farachutes and Other Falling Objects .... 303 



Viewpoints 165 

Columbus 209 

Language 240 

Magnets 2 93 

Measuring Calories 309 



S-6 Developing Intellectual Courage 

Principle: To think Independently and fairly, one must feel the need to face and fairly deal 

with unpopular ideas, beliefs, cr viewpoints. The courage to do so arises from the 
recognition that ideas considered dangerous or absurd are sometimes rationally 
justified (In whole or In part) and that conclusions or beliefs Inculcated In us are 
sometimes false or misleading. If we are to determine for ourselves which Is which, 
we must not passively and uncritically accept what we have "learned*. We need 
courage to admit the truth in some ideas considered dangerous and absurd, and 
the distortion or falsity in some ideas strongly held In our social group. It will take 
courage to be true to our own thinking, for honestly questioning our deeply held 
beliefs can be difficult and sometimes frightening, and the penalties for non-confor- 
mity are often severe. 

Application: Intellectual courage is fostered through a consistently openminded atmo- 
sphere. Students should be encouraged to honestly consider or doubt any belief. 
Students who disagree with or doubt their peers or text should be given support.' 
The teacher should raise probing questions regarding unpopular Ideas which stu- 
dents have hitherto been discouraged from considering. The teacher should model 
intellectual courage by playing devil's advocate. Why does thts idea bother you? 

Texts often seem to suggest that standing up for one's beliefs is fairly easy: 
they ignore the difficulty of "doing the right thing.* Students could discuss such 
quesUons as these: "Why is a hard to go against the crowd? If everyone around 
you is sure of something, why is it hard to question a or disagree? When is a good 
to do so? When might you hesitate? When should you hesitate? Is a hard to ques- 
tion your own beliefs? Why? 

Students who have been habitually praised for uncritically accepting others' 
claims may feel the rug pulled out from under them for a while when expected to 
think for themselves. Students should be emotionally supported In these circum- 
stances and encouraged to express the natural hesitancy, discomfort, or anxiety they 
may experience so they may work their way through these feelings. A willingness to 
consider unpopular beliefs develops by degrees. Teachers should exercise discretion 
beginning first with mildly unpopular rather than with extremely unpopular beliefs. 

If. during the course of the year, an idea or suggestion which at first sounded 
"craqr was proven valuable, students can later be reminded of it. and discuss it at 
length, and compare it to other events. m How did this idea seem at first? Why? 
What made you change your mind about it? Have you had other similar expert- 
ences? Why did those ideas seem crazy or stupid at first?" 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

"The Lonely Silence" 143 

The Spanish-American War 228 

Looking Forward 259 
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"The Scapegoat" 147 

Economic Systems 252 

Spanish California 266 
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S-7 Developing Intellectual Good Faith or Integrity 

Principle: Critical thinkers recognize the need to be true to their own thought, to be con- 

sistent in the Intellectual standards they apply, to hold themselves to the same rig- 
orous standards of evidence and proof to "which they hold others, to practice what 
they advocate for others, and to honestly admit discrepancies and inconsistencies 
in their own thought and action. They believe most strongly what has been justified 
by their own thought and analyzed experience. Hiey have a commitment to bring- 
ing the self they are and the self they want to be together. People in general are 
often inconsistent in their application of standards once their ego is involved posi- 
tively or negatively. When people like us, we tend to over-estimate their positive 
characteristics; when they dislike us, we tend to underrate them. 
Application: Texts often inadvertently encourage the mental split between "school belief and 
"real life" belief and between verbal or public belief and belief that guides action, There 
is an old saying to the effect that They are good prophets who follow their own teach- 
ings." And sometimes parents say, "Do as I say, not as I do." There is often a lack of 
integrity in human life. Hypocrisy and inconsistency are common. As educators, we 
need to highlight the difficulties of being consistent In an often inconsistent world. 

As teachers, we need to be sensitive to our own inconsistencies In the applica- 
tion of rules and standards, and we need to help students to explore their own. 
Pfeer groups often pressure students to judge in-group members less critically than 
out-group members. Students need opportunities to honestly assess their own par- 
ticipation in such phenomena. 

Texts often preach. They unreallstlcally present moral perfection as easy when 
it is often not. They ask general and loaded questions ("Do you listen to other 
views? Is it important to treat others fairly?") to which students are likely to simply 
respond with a "Yes!" Such questions should be remodelled and the "dark side" 
explored. For example, ask, "U <en have you found it difficult to listen to others?" or 
"Why are people ojlen unfair?" 

Language Arts texts sometimes have students roundly criticize characters with- 
out taking into account the difficulties of living up to worthy Ideals. Students should 
be encouraged to give more realistic assessments. 'Would you have done otherwise? 
Would it have been easy? Why or why r ot? Why do so few people do this?" 

Social studies texts are harsher judges of other societies than of vHirs. Students 
should evaluate their texts* consistency in evaluation. The teacher may have to 
help students to recognize this problem. 

When evaluating or developing criteria for evaluation, have students assess 
both themselves and others, noting their tendency to favor themselves. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 
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-The Quest for the North Pole" 120 

Viewpoints 165 

Sojourner Truth 205 

The Spanish-American War 228 

Looking Forward 259 
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"Do Me a Favor" 160 

Schools In China 185 

People and the Environment 213 

Economic Systems 252 



S-S Developing Intellectual Perseverance 

Principle: Becoming a more critical thinker is not easy. It takes time and effort. Critical 

thinking Is reflective and recursive; the 1 is, we often go back in our thoughts to 
previous problems to re-consider or re-analyze them. Critical thinkers are wiping 
to pursue Intellectual insights and truths in spite of difficulties, obstacles and 
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frustrations. They recognize the need to struggle with confusion and unsettled 
questions over an extended period of time in order to achieve deeper understand- 
ing and Insight. They recognize that significant change requires patience and hard 
work. Important issues often require extended thought, research, struggle. Con- 
sidering a new view takes time. Yet people are often impatient to -get on with it* 
when they most need to slow down and think carefully. People rarely define Issues 
or problems clearly: concepts are often left vague: related issues are not sorted 
out. etc. When people don't understand a problem or situation, their reactions 
and solutions often compound the original problem. Studer' need to gain insight 
Into the need for intellectual perseverance. 
Application: Intellectual perseverance can be developed by reviewing and discussing the 
kinds of difficulties that were inherent in previous problems worked on, exploring 
why it Is necessary to struggle with them over an extended period. 

Studying the work of great inventors or thinkers through biography can also be 
of use. with students discussing why long-range commitment was necessary. In 
time, students will see the value in pursuing important ideas at length. 

Texts discourage this trait by doing too much for students: breaking process- 
es into proceduraliz-d fragments and drilling the fragments. Texts tiy to remove 
all struggle from learning. Students should come to see mental struggle as cru- 
cial to learning by discovering its reward in genuine understanding. Texts often 
present knowledge and knowledge acquisition (for example, scientific conclu- 
sions) as simple ('this experiment proved-), rather than the result of much 
thought, work, dead ends. etc. 

Students should have some experiences slowly reading difficult material. Prove 
to them that if they are careful and stick to It. examining It one word, phrase, and 
sentence at a time, they can master it. Such in-depth reading can be done as a 
class, sentence by sentence, with students interpreting and explaining as they go. 

Students with hobbles, skills, or interests could discuss how they learned 
about them, their mistakes, failures, and frustrations along the way. and the 
tenacity their mastery required. 

Raise difficult problems again and again over the course of the year. Design 
long-term projects for which students must persevere. Of course, it is important to 
work w**h students on skills of breaking down complex problems into simpler com- 
ponents, so that they will see how to attack problems systematically. 

Students can discuss experiences they have had w lerein they came to under- 
stand something that at first baffled them, or seemed hopelessly confusing and 
frustrating. "What was it like to not understand or be able to do a? How did you 
come to understand a? What wcs that like? Was ii worth it? Did a seem worth 11 at 
the time? What made you change your mind? 9 

Texts will sometimes say of a problem that it is hard to solve, and leave It at that. 
This encourages an "Oh. that's very complicated. Ill never get it." attitude antithetical 
to the critical spirit. Life's problems are not divided into the simple and the hopeless. 
To help students develop the sense that they can begin to attack even complex prob- 
lems, you could divide the class into groups and have them discuss various ways in 
which the problem could be approached, seeing if they can break the problem down 
into simpler components. It Is important to devote considerable time to problem anal- 
ysis, in order to develop student confidence in their ability to distinguish hani from 
easy problems and to recognize when a longer term commitment will be necessary. 
Students will not develop intellectual perseverance unless they develop confidence in 
their ability to analyze and approach problems uith success. You should not over- 
whelm students with the task of solving problems so difficult that they have little 
hope of making progress, nevertheless, they should be expected to make some 
progress toward understanding and sorting out complexities. 
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Take a basic Idea within a subject ^well-written.- -justice.' -culture." -life." 
-matter/ etc.). Have students write their ideas on it and discuss them. Every 
month or so. have them add to. revise, or write another paper. At the end of the 
year, they can assess the changes in their understanding from repeated consider- 
ation over the course of the year, graphically illustrating their own progress and 
development achieved through perseverance. 

For students to recognize the need for further study of an idea, they need to 
have some sense of how their present knowledge Is limited. Presenting some prob- 
lems that are beyond their knowledge, can be useful, If the class can come to see 
what they would have io learn to solve them. In this context, students can success- 
fully uncover what they don't know, thereby fostering intellectual humility as well 
as laying the foundation for intellectual perseverance. 

Illustrate how getting answers is not the only form of progress, show students 
how having better, clearer questions is also progress. Point out progress made. 
Sympathize with students' natural frustration and discouragement. 

Have students discuss the Importance of sufficient thought regarding signifi- 
cant decisions and beliefs, and the difficulty of becoming rational and well-edu- 
cated, fa'.rmlnded people. 

When study and research fall to settle key questions, due io the inadequacy of 
available resources, the class could w.Ite letters to appropriate faculty of one or two 
colleges. Have students describe their research and results and pose their unan- 
swered questions. Hie teacher may have to explain the replies. Students can then 
reopen the Issues for further, better-informed discussion. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 
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Gandhi 199 

Making Models: The Atom 297 
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People and the Environment 213 

Parachutes and Other Falling Objects 303 



S-9 Developing Confidence in Reason 

Principle: The rational person recognizes the power of reason and the value of disciplining 

thinking in accordance with rational standards. Virtually all of the progress that has 
been made in science and human knowledge testifies to this power, and so to the 
reasonability of having confidence in reason. To develop this faith is to come to see 
that ultimately one's own higher interests and those of humankind at large will be 
served best by giving the freest play to reason, by encouraging people to come to 
their own conclusions through a process of developing their own rational faculties. It 
is to believe that, with proper encouragement and cultivation, people can develop 
the ability to think for themselves, to form reasonable points of view, draw reason- 
able conclusions, think coherently and logically, persuade each other by reason and, 
ultimately, become reasonable persons, despite the deep-seated obstacles in the 
native character of the human mind and in society as we know it. It is to reject force 
and trickery as standard ways of changing another's mind. This confidence Is essen- 
tial to building a democracy in which people corns to genuine rule, rather than being 
manipulated by the mass media, special interests, or by the inner prejudices, fears, 
and Lvationalities that so easily and commonly tend to dominate human minds. 

You should note that the act of faith we are recommending is not to be blind 
but should be tested in everyday experiences and academic work. In other words, 
we should have confidence in reason, because reason works. Confidence in rea- 
son does not deny the reality of intuition; rather, it provides a way of distinguish- 
ing intuition from prejudice. 
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At the heart of this principle is the desire to make cense of the world, and the 
expectation that sense can be made. Texts often don't make sense to students, 
sometime because what they say doesn't make sense, more often because stu- 
dents don*t have opportunities to make sense out of what they are told. Being con- 
tinually called upon to "master" >vhat seems nonsensical undermines the feeling 
that one can make sense of the world. Many students, rushed through mountains 
of material, give up on this early, ("If I by to make sense of this. Til never finish. 
Trying to really understand just slows me down.") 
Application: As a teacher, you can model confidence in reason in many ways. Every time you 
show your students that you can make rules, assignments, and classroom activities 
intelligible to them so that they can see that you are doing things for well-thought-out 
reasons, you help them to understand why confidence in reason Is justified. Every 
time you help them solve a problem with the use of their own thinking or "think aloud" 
through a difficult problem in front of them, you encourage them to develop confi- 
dence in reason. Every time you encourage them to question the reasons behind rules, 
activities, and procedures, you help them to recognize that we should expect reason- 
ability to be at the foundation of our lives. Every time you display a patient willingness 
to hear their reasons for their beliefs and actions you encourage confidence in reason. 
Every time ^ou clarify a standard of good reasoning, helping them to grasp why this 
standard makes sense, you help them to develop confidence in reason. 

One reason students have little faith in reason is that they don't see reason 
being used in their everyday lives. Power, authority, prestige, strength, intimida- 
tion, and pressure are often used instead of reason. Students develop a natural 
cynicism about reason which educators should help them to overcome. 

Texts often make knowledge acquisition seem mysterious, as though scholars 
have some sort of mystical mental powers. Make the reasoning behind what they 
study clear, and students will feel that knowledge and reason are within their grasp. 

Give students multiple opportunities to try to persuade each other and you. 
Insist that students who disagree reason with each other, rather than using 
ridicule, intimidation, peer pressure, etc. 

By beginning study of a new topic by discussing what they know about it, stu~ 
dents can begin to realize that their initial knowledge is worthwhile. By allowing 
students to tackle problems and tasks on their own before explaining what to do, 
teachers help students experience the power of their own minds. By then showing 
them a better way that scholars have developed, students can see its superior 
power for themselves. Thus, as they learn, they can feel their minds grow. 

Have students compare and contrast the following concepts: intimidate, con- 
vince, persuade, trick, brainwash. 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

Mystery Stories 115 

Maps and Globes 187 

Population Distribution 218 

Parachutes and Other Falling Objects .... 303 

Pre-Algebra 320 

, 

S-10 Refining Generalizations and Avoiding Oversimplifications 

Principle: It Is natural to seek to simplify problems and experiences to make them easier 

to deal with. Everyone does this. However, the uncritical thinker often oversimpli- 
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fles. and as a result misrepresents problems and experiences. What should be rec- 
ognized as complex. Intricate, ambiguous, or subtle is viewed as simple, elemen- 
tary, clear, and obvious. For example, it is typically an oversimplification to view 
people or groups as all good or all bad actions as always right or always wrong. 
one contributing factor as the cause, etc.. and yet such beliefs are common. Critical 
thinkers try to find simplifying patterns and solutions, but not by misrepresenta- 
tion or distortion. Making a distinction between useful simplifications and mislead- 
ing oversimplifications is important to critical thinking. 

One of the strongest tendencies of the egocentric, uncritical mind is to see 
things In terms of black and white, "all right" and "all wrong/ Hence, beliefs which 
should be held with varying degrees of certainty are held as certain. Critical 
thinkers are sensitive to this problem. They understand the relationship of evi- 
dence to belief and so qualify their statements accordingly. The tentativeness of 
many of their beliefs is characterized by the appropriate use of such qualifiers as 
•highly likely/ •probably/ "not very likely/ 'highly unlikely/ 'often/ "usually/ 'sel- 
dom/ 'I doubt/ T suspect/ •most/ 'many/ and 'some/ 

Critical thinkers scrutinize generalizations, probe for possible exceptions, 
and th^n use appropriate qualifications. Critical thinkers are not only clear, but 
also exact or precise. 

Application: Whenever students or texts oversimplify, the teacher can ask questions which 
raise the problem of complexity. For Instance, if a student or text over-generalizes, 
the teacher can ask for counter-examples. If a text overlooks factors by stating one 
cause for a problem, situation, or event, the teacher can raise questions about 
other possible contributing factors. If different things are lumped together, the 
teacher can call attention to differences. {'Is this situation 'just like* that one? What 
are some differences?" 0 ) If Interconnected or overlapping phenomena are too casual- 
ly separated, the teacher can probe overlaps or connections. If only one point of 
view is expressed, though others are relevant, the teacher can play devil's advocate, 
bringing in other points of view. 

Texts grossly oversimplify the concept of "characterization" by having stu- 
dents infer character traits from one action or speech (and thus leave students 
with a collections of unintegrated. fragmented, contradictory snap judgments, 
rather than a developed, consistent, complete understanding of characters). 
Students should analyze the whole character by considering the variety of atti- 
tudes, actions, and statements. 

Texts often state such vague generalities as "People must work together to 
solve this problem." Such a statement glosses over complications which could be 
clarified in a discussion. "Why don't people work together on this? How should 
they? Why? Why wwUifVt this seen.tnghi obvious solution work? So. what else must 
be done? How could these needs and interests be reconciled?" 

Among the most common forms of oversimplification found in social studies 
texts is that of vaguely expressed explanations. Students ?zn better understand 
explanations and descriptions of historical events, and peoples' rations to them, 
by considering offered explanations In depth. For example, a text say* ibM citizens 
of a former colony resented the rule, they lived under. Students could discuss ques- 
tions like the following: Why did they resent being ruled by others? What, exactly 
made them unhappy wilh their situation? How would we feel about being conquered 
and ruled? What consequences might arise from our being taken over? Why? How 
might we respond? Why? Why would a country want to rule another group? What 
would it get out of a? Why wouldn't they want to give it up? What do they say are 
their reasons for not giving it up? Why don't the people they rule accept those rea • 
sons? Was this group's treatment of that group consistent with those reasons? 
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Another common form of oversimplification in history texts occurs when texts 
describe "the* reason or cause of present or historical situations. This treatment 
often serves texts* sociocentric bias when discussing the causes of ware in which the 
U.S. has been Involved; the enemy bears total responsibility. Students have had a 
sufficient number of experiences with conflict to be able to see how sometimes both 
sides are partly to blame. By discussing these experiences, and drawing analogies, 
students can learn to avoid simple, pat, self-serving interpretations of events. "Did 
the U.S. contribute to this situation? How? Why did they do this? What might they 
have done instead? What result might that have had? Was only one side to blame?" 

When discussing generalizations, the teacher could ask students for counter- 
examples. The class can then suggest and evaluate more accurate formulations 
of the claim. *Is this always the case? Can you think of a time when an x wasn*t 
a y? Given that example, how could we make the claim more accurate? 9 ("Some- 
times "When this is the case, that happens "It seems that....* "When this 
and that are both true, then ....) 

The teacher can encourage students to qualify their statements when they have 
insufficient evidence to be certain. By asking for the evidence on which student 
claims are based and encouraging students to recognize the possibility that alter- 
native claims maybe true, the teacher can help students develop the habits of say- 
ing Tin not sure," and of using appropriate probability qualifiers. 

Analogies and models (for example, in science) simplify the phenomena they 
represent. The class can examine ways such analogies and models break down. 
"In what ways is this a poor analogy? How does this model break down? Why? 
What accounts for the differences? What does that tell us about our subject? Could 
the analogy or model be improved? How? Why is that better?" 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

The Lonely Silence" 143 

Schools in China 185 

Hie Rise of Nations 193 

People and the Environment 213 

Language 240 

Looking Forward 259 

Hair Keeps Animals Warm 291 

Parachutes and Other Falling Objects .... 303 
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"Do Me a Favor" 160 

Consumer Concerns:TV Advertising 190 

Primary Sources and Perspectives 196 

Population Distribution 218 

Economic Systems 252 

Middle Ages 279 

Making Models: The Atom 297 

Insulation 31 o 



S-ll Comparing Analogous Situations: Transferring Insights to New 
Contexts 

Principle: An idea's power is limited by our capacity to see its application. Critical thinkers* 

ability to use Ideas mindfully enhances their ability to transfer Ideas critically. They 
practice using Ideas and insights by appropriately applying them to new situations. 
This allows them to organize materials and experiences in different ways, to compare 
and contrast alternative labels, to integrate their understanding of different situa- 
tions, and to find fruitful ways to conceptualize novel situations. Each new applica- 
tion of an Idea enriches our understanding of both the idea applied and the situation 
to which It Is applied. True education provides for more than one way to organize 
material. For example, history can be organized in our minds by geography, chronol- 
ogy, or by such phenomena as repeated patterns, common situations, analogous 
-stories-, the dynamics of various kinds of change, and so on. The truly educated per- 
son Is not trapped by one organizing principle, but can take knowledge apart and put 
it together many different ways. Each way of organizing knowledge has some benefit. 
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Application: Critical teaching, focussing more on basic concepts than on artificial organization 
of material, encourages students to apply what they have just learned to different but 
analogous contexts. Using similar information from different situations makes expla- 
nations clearer, less vague. For example, a conflict in literature might parallel a war or 
political conflict. Economic relations between nations could be compared to the econo- 
my of a household. "How would that dynamic explain this situation?" 

When students master a new skill, or discover an insight, they can be encour- 
aged to use it to analyze other situations. Combine the strategy with independent 
thought by asking students to name, recall, or find analogous situations. 

Students can find analogies between historical events or beliefs and present 
day actions and claims. Any parallel situations can be compared, and insights into 
each applied to the other. "Given what we know about our own civil war, it's causes 
and results, what it was like, what can we say about this other country's civil war?" 
"Does anything said here about the beginning of this country tell us anything about 
the beginning of our own country? Vice versa?" 

When students have learned a scientific law, concept, or principle, they can 
enrich their grasp of it by applying it to situations not mentioned in the text. "Is air 
like a liquid in this way?" By exploring student understanding in this way, teachers 
can also discover students* misunderstandings of what they just learned. 

After an idea has been covered, it can be brought up again, when useful. For 
example, a passage mentions a U.S. soldier during the war with Mexico leading 
troops over desert on horseback. If students have discussed the principle that geog- 
raphy and technology affect history, they could be reminded of that insight, and 
discuss questions like the following: How did the desert affect the cavalry march? 
Why? What other affects do deserts have on war? Have we talked about other 
deserts that were involved in war or war maneuvers? Compare deserts to other difli - 
cult terrain, like mountains. How would the desert have affected marching troops? 
What else could have affected such a march? 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 
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Myths 124 

The Rise of Nations 193 

Gandhi 199 

Population Distribution 218 

The Constitution 246 

Middle Ages 279 

Polar Ice Caps Melt 295 

Insulation 312 

Pre-Algebra 320 
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Subject and Predicate 127 

Primary Sources and Perspectives 196 

Countries of Eastern Europe 202 

Beliefs 234 

Spanish California 266 

Magnets 293 

Parachutes and Other Falling Objects 303 

Rubber Bands 315 



Developing One's Perspective: Creating or Exploring Beliefs, 
Arguments, or Theories 

Principle: The world Is not given to us sliced up into categories with pre assigned labels 

on them. There are always many ways to "divide up" and so experience the world. 
How we do so is essential to our thinking and behavior. Uncritical thinkers assume 
that th-lr perspective on things is the only correct one. Selfish critical thinkers 
manipulate the perspectives of others to gain advantage for themselves. Fairminded 
critical thinkers learn to recognize that their own way of thinking and that of all 
other perspectives are some combination of insight and error. They learn to develop 
their point of view through a critical analysis of their experience. They learn to 
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question commonly accepted ways of understanding things and avoid uncritically 
accepting the viewpoints of their peer groups or society. They know what their per- 
spectives are and can talk insightfully about them. To do this, they must create 
and explore their own beliefs, their own reasoning, and their own theories. 
Application: Perspective Is developed through extended thought, discussion, and writing. 

Students who arc unsure what to think can be given time to reflect and come to 
tentative conclusions. Students who have definite conclusions about the subject at 
hand can consider Ideas from other perspectives, answer questions about what 
they think, or reflect on new situations or problems. Students can compare what 
diey say they believe with how they act 

Texts rarely call upon students to thoughtfully react to what they read. Teach- 
ers can raise basic and Important questions about what students learn, having 
them discover and discuss underlying principles In their thought. 

One-to-one Socratic questioning may facilitate development of perspective, espe- 
cially for students who think theyVe exhausted their ideas. This strategy will also 
often coincide with evaluating actions and policies, arguments, or assumptions. 

Students could explain how what they have learned has changed their 
thinking In some way. A written assignment could be used as an opportunity for 
a student to explore an Idea in depth, and either come to conclusions, or clarify 
issues and concepts. 

In general, we should look for opportunitiesto ask students what they believe, 
how ther see things, what reasons seem most persuasive to them, what theory 
they think best explains what we are trying to explain, and so forth. We should 
look for occasions in which they can name and describe their own perspectives, 
philosophies, and ways of thinking. ; 

Explore big questions, helping students Integrate details from different lessons 
and try to come to grips with the world. What tbings are most important in life? 
WhaVs the difference between important and trivial? What are people like? What 
kinds of people are there? What's the difference between right and wrong? What is 
friendship? During such discussions, raise points made during study, and have 
students relate their general ideas to specifics they have studied. 



Page 

The Rise of Nations 193 

The Spanish-American War 228 

Looking Forward 259 
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The Cave" 139 

The Soviet Union 223 

The Constitution 246 

Spanish California 266 



S-13 Clarifying Issues, Conclusions, or Beliefs 

Principle: The more completely, clearly, and accurately an issue or statement is formulat- 

ed, the easier and more helpful the discussion of its settlement or verification. 
Given a clear statement of an Issue, and prior to evaluating conclusions or solu- 
tions, It is important to recognize what is required to settle It. And before we can 
agree or disagree with a claim, we must understand It clearly. It makes no sense to 
say "I don't know what you mean, but I deny it, whatever it is." Critical thinkers 
recognize problematic claims, concepts, and standards of evaluation, makaig sure 
that understanding precedes judgment. They routinely distinguish facts from inter- 
pretations, opinions, judgments, or theorli.*. They can then raise those questions 
most appropriate to understanding and evaluating each. 

Application: Teachers should encourage students to slow down and reflect before coming to 
conclusions. When discussing an Issue, the teacher can ask students first, *Is the 
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issue clear? What do you need to know to settle it? What would someone wlxo dis- 
agreed with you say? 9 Students should be encouraged to continually reformulate 
the Issue In light of new Information. They should be encouraged to see how the 
first statement of the Issue or problem Is rarely best (that Is, most accurate, clear, 
and complete) and that they are In a better position to settle a question ajler they 
have developed as clear a formulation as possible. 

When discussing an issue, teachers can have students discuss such questions 
as, "Do we understand the issue? Do we know how to settle it? Have we stated it 
fairly? (Does our formulation assume one answer is correct? Would everyone 
involved accept this as a fat and accurate statement of the issue?) 

Are the words clear? Do we have to analyze any concepts? Do we know wfxen 
the key words and phrases apply and don't apply? Do we clearly understand how 
they apply to this case? 

Does this question ask something about facts? About the meanings of words? Are 
we evaluating anything? What? Why? What criteria should we use in the evaluation? 

What facts are relevant? How can we get the evidence we need? How would the 
facts be gathered? Wlxat would researctiers have to do to conduct such a study? 
What problems would they face? How could those obstacles be surmounted?" 

When a statement is unclear, the class can discuss such questions as, M How 
can we know whetlier or not this is true? What would it be like for this claim to be 
true? False? Do we clearly understand the difference? What evidence would count for 
it? Against it? Are any concepts (woods or pttrases) unclear? What does it assume? 
What does it imply? What does its opposite imply? Is there a clearer way to say this? 
Is there a more accurate way to say this? Can it be rephrased? Do the different ways 
of putting it say the same thing? Why would someone agree? Disagree?" 

This strategy provides a way of remodelling lessons that focus on "Fact/ Opin- 
ion," or which have vague passages of text. 

To encourage students to distinguish fact from interpretation, the teacher 
could use questions like the following: Does this description stick to the facts, or is 
reasoning or response included? Is this something that can be directly seen, or 
would you have to interpret what you saw to arrive at this statetr nt? Is this how 
anyone would describe the situation, or would someone else see it differently? What 
alternative descriptions or explanations are there? Students could then examine the 
assumptions, inferences, and theories underlying the alternatives. 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 
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The Logic of Questions 151 

Consumer Concerns: TV Advertising 190 

The Spanish-American War 223 

Looking Forward 259 

Rubber Bands 315 
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The Fountain of Youth" 155 

Sojourner Truth 205 

The Constitution 246 

Insulation 312 



S-14 Clarifying and Analyzing the Meanings of Words or Phrases 

Principle: Critical, Independent thinking requires clarity of thought. A clear thinker 

understands concepts and knows what kind of evidence Is required to justify apply- 
ing a word or phrase to a situation. The ability to supply a definition is not proof of 
understanding. One must be able to supply clear, obvious examples and use the 
concept appropriately. In contrast, for an unclear thinker, words float through the 
mind unattached to clear, specific, concrete cases. Distinct concepts are confused. 
Often the only criterion for the application of a term is that the case in question 
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"seems like" an example. Irrelevant associations are confused with what are neces- 
sary parts of the concept (e.g., "Love involves flowers and candlelight/) Unclear 
thinkers lack independence of thought because they lack; the ability to analyze a 
concept, and so critique its use. 
Application: There are a number of techniques the teacher can use for analyzing concepts. 

Rather than simply asking students what a word or phrase means, or asking them 
for a definition, the teacher can use one of the techniques mentioned below. 

When introducing concepts, paraphrasing Is often helpful for relating the new 
term (word or phrase) to ideas students already understand. Hie teacher can also 
supply a range of examples, allowing students to add to the list. 'Hie class should 
discuss the purposes the concepts serves. Why are you learning this? When would 
a be useful to make this distinction? What does this concept tell us? 

When introducing or discussing a concept that is not within students* experi- 
ence, the teacher can use analogies which relate the idea to one with which stu- 
dents are familiar. Students could then compare the concepts. 

When discussing words or phrases with which students are familiar, we suggest 
that teachers have students discuss clear examples of the concept, examples of Its 
opposite (or examples which are clearly not instances of the concept), and examples 
for which neither the word or Its opposite are completely accurate (borderline cases). 
Have students compare the facts relevant to deciding when the term and its opposite 
apply. Students could also discuss the implications, of the concept and why people 
make a distinction between It and Its opposite. XHve me examples ofX and the oppo- 
site ofX Why is this an X? What is it about this that makes you call it an X? What ate 
you saying about it when you call it that? Why would someone use this expression? 
Why would someone want to bring it to people's attention? What are the practical con- 
sequences of calling it that? How do we feel about or treat Xs? Why?" (Do the same 
for the opposite.) When discussing examples, always start with the clearest, most 
obvious, Indisputable cases and opposite cases. Only when those have been exam- 
ined at length, should discussion move to the mere problematic, controversial, diffi- 
cult, or borderline examples. "Why is this case different from the others? Why do you 
kind of want to call itX? Why do you hesitate to call it X? What can we call this case?" 

When clarifying a concept expressed by a phrase rather than a single word, 
discuss cases In which the phrase applies, Instead of merely discussing the Individ- 
ual words. For example, when clarifying the concept of a 'Just law/ though a gener- 
al discussion of •justice* may be helpful, the more specific Idea 'Just law* should be 
discussed and contrasted with Its opposite. 

For concepts that commonly have a lot of irrelevant associations, the teacher can 
have students distinguish those associations which are logically related to the con- 
cept, from those which are not. Have the class brainstorm ideas associated with the 
term under discussion. (What do you think of when you think of school?) Then ask the 
students If they can imagine using the term for situations lacking this or that listed 
idea. (If teachers and students gathered in a building to study, but there were no 
blackboard or desks, is it a school?) Students may see that many of their associations 
are not part of the concept They are left with a clearer understanding of what is rele- 
vant to the concept and will be less tempted to confuse mere association with it 

Whenever a text or discussion uses one term in more than one sense, the teacher 
can ask students to state how it is being used in each case or have students para- 
phrase sentences in which they occur. Then the teacher can ask students to generate 
examples in which one, both, or neither meaning of the term applies. For example, 
students could distinguish ordinary from scientific concepts of work and energy. The 
class could rephrase such seeming absurdities as This solid tabic isn't solid," Into 
This table that I can't pass my hand through actually has lots of empty spaces in It." 
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When a text confuses two distinct concepts, students can clarify them. Stu- 
dents can distinguish concepts by discussing the different applications and Impli- 
cations of the concepts. Can you think of an example of A that isn't B? What's the 
difference? Students could rewrite passages, making them clearer. For example, a 
social studies text explains how 'consensus' means that everyone in the group has 
to agree to decisions. The teachers' notes then suggest discussion of an example 
wherein a group of children have to make a decision, so they vote, and the majority 
gets Its way. The example, though intended to illustrate consensus, misses the 
point and confuses 'consensus' with 'majority rule.' The class could compare the 
two ideas, and so distinguish them. "What did the text say 'consensus' means? 
What example does it give? Is this an example of everyone having to agree? What is 
the difference? How could the example be changed to illustrate the term?" 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 



Advertising 9 

Harriet Tubman 130 

"The Great Storm* 136 

"The Fountain of Youth" 155 

The Rise of Nations 193 

Columbus 209 

The Spanish-American War 228 

Language 240 

Looking Forward 259 

Middle Ages A 279 

Rubber Bands 315 



Page 



Myths 124 

The Fun They Had" 133 

Hie Logic of Questions 151 

"Do Me a Favor" 160 

Gandhi 199 

People and the Environment 213 

Beliefs 234 

Economic Systems 252 

Spanish California 266 

Making Models: The Atdm 297 



S-15 Developing Criteria for Evaluation: Clarifying Values and 
Standards 

Principle: Critical thinkers realize that expressing mere preference does not substitute for 

evaluating something. Awareness of the process or components of evaluating facili- 
tates thoughtful and fairminded evaluation. This process requires developing and 
using criteria or standards of evaluation, or making standards or criteria explicit. 
Critical thinkers ^re aware of the values on which they base their Judgments. They 
have clarified them and understand why they are values. 

When developing criteria, critical thinkers should understand the object and 
purpose of the evaluation, and what function tht thing being evaluated is supposed 
to serve. Critical thinkers take into consideration different points of view when 
attempting to evaluate something. 

Application: Whenever students are evaluating something — an object, action, policy, solu- 
tion, belief — the teacher can ask students what they are evaluating, the purpose 
of the evaluation, and the criteria they used. With practice, students can see the 
importance of developing cle*~ criteria and applying them consistently. When dis- 
cussing criteria as a class or in groups, rational discussion, clarity, and fairmind- 
edness are usually more important than reaching consensus. 

The class could discuss questions like the following: What are we evaluating? 
Why? Why do we need an X? What are Xs for? Name or describe some good Xs 
versus bad X's. Why are these good and those bad? What are the differences? Given 
these reasons or differences, can we generalize and list criteria? Can we describe 
what to look for when judging an X? What features does an X need to have? Why? 

Much of Language Arts instruction can be viewed as developing and clarify- 
ing cnteria for evaluating writing. Students should continually evaluate written 
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material and discuss their criteria. Specific points should be explained In terms 
of the values they support (such as clarity). 

Students could relate the evaluation of governments to their perspectives on 
the purposes and functions of governments. During discussions in which they eval- 
uate specific actions or policies of some government, they could relate their evalua- 
tions to this discussion of criteria and underlying values. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 



Mystexy Stories 115 

The Cave" 139 

Hie Logic of Questions 151 

Primaiy Sources and Perspectives 196 

Hie Constitution 246 



Page 

Harriet Tubman 130 

Thfe Scapegoat" 147 

Consumer Concerns: TV Advertising 190 

People and the Environment 213 

Making Models: The Atom 297 



S-16 Evaluating the Credibility of Sources of Information 

Principle: Critical thinkers recognize the importance of using reliable sources of informa- 

tion when formulating conclusions. They give less weight to sources which either 
lack a track record of honesty, are not in a position to know, or have a vested inter- 
est in the issUe. Critical thinkers recognize when there is more than one reasonable 
position to be taken on an issue; they compare alternative sources of information, 
noting areas of agreement; they analyze questions to determine whether or not the 
source is in a position to know; and they gather further information where sources 
disagree. They recognize obstacles to gathering accurate and pertinent information. 
They realize that preconception, for example, influences observation — that we 
often see only what we expect io see and faii to notice things we aren't looking for. 
Application: When the class is discussing an issue about which people disagree, the teacher 
can encourage students to check a variety of sources representing different points of 
view. (Examining twenty sources representing the same point of view is worthless 
for teaching this principle.) This strategy can be used in histoiy and news lessons. 

Hie class can discuss the relevance of a source's past dependability, how to 
determine whether a source is in a position to know, and how motives should be 
taken into account when determining whether a source of information is credible. 
The teacher can ask the following questions: Is this person in a position to know? 
What would someone need, to be in a position to know? Was this person there ? 
Could he have directly seen or heard, or would he have to have reasoned to what he 
claims to know? What do we know about this person*s expertise and experience? 
What experience would you need to have to be an expert? What must you have stud- 
ied? What does he claim about this issue? Where did he get his information? Is there 
reason to doubt him? Has he been reliable in the past? Does he have anything to 
gain by convincing others? Who commissioned this report? Why? 

To more fully explore the idea of expertise with respect to a particular topic, the 
teacher could ask, "What subjects, perspectives, theories, what kinds of details, 
what sorts of analyses would someone need knowledge of, in order to develop a 
complete and fair minded view of this subject? 1 ' (For example, if the subject is a polit- 
ical conflict, an expert would need to know the historical background of the groups, 
their cultures, religions, and world views — including, for example, how each group 
sees itself and the others, — the geography of the area, the economic system or 
systems under v/hich the groups live, etc.) 

Finally, the teacher can use examples from the students' personal experience 
(for instance, tiying to determine who started pn argument) and encourage stu- 
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dents to recognize the ways In which their own motivations can affect their inter- 
pretations and descriptions of events. 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page Page 

Advertising 9 The Quest for the North Pole" 120 

•The Great siorm" 136 -The Scapegoat" 147 

Primary Sources and Perspectives 196 



S-I7 Questioning Deeply: Raising and Pursuing Root or Significant 
Questions 

Principle: Critical thinkers can pursue an Issue In depth, covering germane aspects In an 

extended process of thought or discussion. When reading a passage, they look for 
Issues and concepts underlying the claims expressed. They come to their own 
understanding of the details they learn, placing them in the larger framework of the 
subject and their overall perspective. They contemplate the significant Issues and 
questions underlying subjects or problems studied. They can move between basic 
underlying ideas and specific details. When pursuing a line of thought, they are not 
continually dragged off the subject. They use important Issues to organize their 
thought and are not bound by the organization given by another. 
Application: Each of the various subject areas has been developed to clarify and settle ques- 
tions peculiar to Itself. (For example, history: How did the world come to be the way 
it Is now?) The teacher can use such questions to organize and unify details cov- 
ered in each subject Perhaps more important are basic questions everyone faces 
about what people are like, the nature of right and wrong, how we know things, 
and so on. Both general and subject-specific basic questions should be repeatedly 
raised and used as a framework for organizing details. 

Texts fail to develop this trait of pursuing root questions by presenting pre-for- 
mulated conclusions, categories, solutions, and Ideals, by failing to raise crucial or 
thought-prptfoklng Issues (and so avoiding themh by suggesting a too-limited dis- 
cussion of them, by mixing questions relevant to different Issues or by pursuing 
their objectives In a confusing way. To rectify these problems, teachers need to pro- 
vide opportunities for students to come to their own conclusions, construct their 
own categories, devise their own solutions, and formulate their own ideals. They 
need to raise thought-provoking issues, allow extended discussion of them and 
keep the discussion focussed, so that different Issues are identified and appropri- 
ately addressed. The students, in turn, need to be clear about the objectives and to 
see themselves as accomplishing them in a fruitful way. 

The class can begin exploration of an important topic, concept, or issue not 
discussed In any one place in their texts by looking It up in the table of contents, 
index, list of tables, etc. They can then divide up the task of reading and taking 
notes on the references. The class can then discuss their passages, and pose ques- 
tions to guide further research using other resources, and share their findings. 
Each student could then write an essay pulling the ideas together. 

Why do people go to war? What wars do you know about? What caused each? 
Why do people Sight? Can we generalize from these cases? 

What main concepts (distinctions, categori"*) are used in this subject? Why? 
Why is this distinction more important than that one? 

When a class discusses rules, Institutions, activities, or ideals, the teacher can 
facilitate a discussion of their purposes, importance, or value. Students should be 
encouraged to see institutions, for example, as a creation of people, designed to ful- 
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fill certain functions, not as something that is "Just there.- Thus, they will be in a 
better position, when they are adults, to see that it fulfills its goals. Or, for another 
example, ideals will be better understood as requiring specific kinds of actions* 
instead of being left as mere vague slogans, if the class examines their value. 

When the text avoids important issues related to or underlying the object of 
study (such as moral implications), the teacher or students could raise them and 
discuss them at length. Students can go through the assigned material, and possi- 
bly other resources, using the chosen issue or issues to organize the details, for 
example, making a chart or issue map. Socratlc questioning, it should be noted, 
typically raises root issues. 

When a lesson does raise important questions but has too few and scattered 
questions, the teacher can pull out, rearrange, and add to the relevant questions, 
integrating them into an extended and focussed, rather than fragmented, discus- 
sion. Students ran begin study with one or more significant questions and list rele- 
vant details as they read. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 



Page 

Mystexy Stories 115 

Myths 124 

"The Fountain of Youth* 155 

Rosa Parks > 183 

The Soviet Union 223 

The Constitution 246 

Spanish California 266 

What Biome Do You Live In 287 

Insulation 312 

"Father and Son" 322 



Page 

Writing Haiku 117 

The Great Storm" 136 

"Do Me a Favor" 160 

Gandhi 199 

Beliefs 234 

Looking Forward 259 

Middle Ages 279 

Animals With Backbones 306 

Pre-AIgebra 320 



S-18 Analyzing or Evaluating Arguments, Interpretations, Beliefs, or 
Theories 

Principle: Rather than carelessly agreeing or disagreeing with a conclusion based on their 

preconceptions of what is true, critical thinkers use analytic tools to understand 
the reasoning behind It and determine its relative strengths and weaknesses. When 
analyzing arguments, critical thinkers recognize the importance of asking for rea- 
sons and considering alternative views. They are especially sensitive to possible 
strengths of arguments that they disagree with, recognizing the tendency of 
humans to Ignore, oversimplify, distort, or otherwise unfairly dismiss them. Critical 
thinkers analyze questions and place conflicting arguments, interpretations, and 
theories in opposition to one another, as a means of highlighting key concepts, 
assumptions, implications, etc. 

When giving or being given an interpretation, critical thinkers, recognizing the dif- 
ference between evidence and Interpretation, explore the assumptions on which it is 
based, and propose and evaluate alternative interpretations for their relative strength. 
Autonomous thinkers consider competing theories and develop their own theories. 

Application: Often texts claim to have students analyze and evaluate arguments, when all 
they have them do is state preferences and locate factual claims, with very limited 
discussion. They fall to teach most techniques for analyzing and evaluating argu- 
ments. Texts that do address aspects of argument critique tend to teach such skills 
and insights in isolation, and fail to mention them when appropriate and useful. 
(See Text Treatment of Critical Thinking and Argumentation,- in the chapter, 
-Thinking Critically About Teaching: From Didactic to Critical Teaching-.) 
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Instead of simply stating why they agree or disagree with a line of reasoning, stu- 
dents should be encouraged to place competing arguments, Interpretations, or theo- 
ries In opposition to one another. Ask, 'What reasons are given? What would someone 
who disagreed with this argument saxfl* Students should then be encouraged to argue 
back and forth, and modify their positions in light of the strengths of others* positions. 

Students can become better able to evaluate reasoning by familiarizing 
themselves with, and practicing, specific analytic techniques, such as making 
assumptions explicit and evaluating them; clarifying issues, conclusions, val- 
ues, and words, developing criteria for evaluation; recognizing and pinpointing 
contradictions; distinguishing relevant from irrelevant facts; evaluating evi- 
dence; and exploring implications. (See the strategies addressing these skills.) 
After extended discussion, have students state their final positions. Encourage 
them to qualify their claims appropriately. 

When learning scientific theories, students should be encouraged to describe 
or develop their own theories and compare them with those presented in their 
texts. Students can compare the relative explanatory and predictive powers of vari- 
ous theories, whenever possible testing predictions with experiments or research. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

Advertising 9 

The Fountain of Youth" 155 

Columbus 209 



Page 

Harriet Tubman 130 

Sojourner Truth 205 



S-19 Generating or Assessing Solutions 

Principle: Critical problem-solvers use everything available to them to find the best solu- 

tion they can. They evaluate solutions, not independently of, but In relation to one 
another (since 'best' implies a comparison). They take the time to formulate prob- 
lems clearly, accurately, and fairly, rather than offering a sloppy, half-b^ked 
description and then Immediately leaping to solutions. They examine the causes of 
the problem at length. They have reflected on such questions as, "What makes 
some solutions better than others? What does the solution to this problem require? 
What solutions have been tried for this and similar problems? With what results?" 

But alternative solutions are often not given, they must be generated or 
thought-up. Critical thinkers must be creative thinkers as well, generating possible 
solutions in order to find the best one. Very often a problem persists, not because 
we can't tell which available solution is best but because the best solution has not 
yet been made available — no one has thought it up yet Therefore, although criti- 
cal thinkers use all available Information relevant to their problems, including 
solutions others have tried in similar situations, they are flexible and imaginative, 
willing to try any good idea whether it has been done before or not. 

Fairminded thinkers take into account the interests of eveiyone affected by the 
problem and proposed solutions. They are more committed to finding the best solu- 
tion than to getting their way. They approach problems realistically. 

Application: When presenting problem-solving lessons or activities, texts tend to provide 
lists of problem-solving steps which unnecessarily limit the process. For example, 
texts rarely encourage students to consider how others solved or tried to solve the 
same or a similar problem. They generally make "describing the problem" step one, 
without having students reformulate their descriptions after further examination. 
They do not suggest analysis of causes. Texts often break problem-solving into 
steps and have students memorize the steps. They then drill students on one or 
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two steps. But students don't follow the process through. Thus, each step, prac- 
ticed In Isolation, has no meaning. 

The best way to develop Insight into problem-solving Is to solve problems. If 
problems arise in the class — for example, if discussions degenerate into shouting 
matches — students should be assisted in developing and instituting their own 
solutions. If the first attempt fails or causes other problems, students should con- 
sider why and try again. Thus, they can learn the practical difficulties involved in 
discovering and implementing a workable solution. 

We recommend first *hat the teacher have students state the problem, if that 
has not been done. Students should explore the causes at length, exploring and 
evaluating multiple perspectives. Encourage them to Integrate the strong points 
within each view. As the process of exploring solutions proceeds, students may find 
it useful to reformulate the description of the problem. 

Rather than simply asking students if a given solution is good, the teacher could 
encourage an extended discussion of such questions as, Does this solve the prob- 
lem? How? What other solutions can you. think of? What are their advantages and dis- 
advantages? Are we missing any relevant fads? (7s there anything we need to find out 
bejbre we can decide which solution is best?} What ere the criteria for Judging solu- 
tions in this case? (How wUl we know if a solution is a good one?) Why do 
people/have people behaved in the ways that cause the problem? Can you think of 
other cases of this problem or similar problems? How did the people involved try to 
solve them? What results did that have? Did they solve the problems? Could we use 
the same solution, or is our case different in an important way? How do the solutions 
compare wtth each other? Why? What are some bad ways of truing to solve the prob- 
lem? What is wrong with them? Do any of these solutions ignore someone's legitimate 
concerns or needs? How could the various needs be incorporated? If this fact about the 
situation were different, wctddU, change our choice of solutions? Why or why noi?~ 

Fiction often provides opportunities for analysis of problems and evaluation 
of solutions. Texts* treatments are often too brief, superficial, and unrealistic. 
They can be extended by having students clarify the problem and analyze solu- 
tions as described above. 

History texts often provide opportunities for use of this strategy when they 
describe problems people or government attempted to solve, for instance, by passing 
new laws. Students can evaluate the text's statement of the problem and its causes, 
evaluate the solution tried, and propose and evaluate alternatives. Students should 
be encouraged to explore the beliefs underlying various choices of solutions. 

For instance, ask. "Why do these people favor this solution and those people 
that one? What does each side claim causes the problem? What does each perspec- 
tive assume? What sort of evidence would support each perspective? What other 
perspectives can there be? Can the perspectives be reconciled'? Whai is your per- 
spective on this problem? Why?* 

Social studies texts provide innumerable opportunities for exploring crucial 
problems. 'What problems do we have in our country or part of the country? Why? 
Who is involved in this? Who contributes? How? Why? Who's affected? How? Why? 
What should be done? Why? Why not do a? What could go wrong? What do other 
people think should be done? Why? How can we find out more about the causes of 
this? How can we find out what different people want? Can the wants be recon- 
ciled? How? Why not? What compromises are in order?" 

What does this passage say was the problem? The cause? Explain the cause. 
What other explanations are there? Evaluate the explanations. Whai else was 
part of the cause? What was the solution tried? (Action, law. set of laws, policy, 
amendment, revolt, etc.) What were the effects? Who was affected? Did it have 
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the desired ejfects? Undesirable effects? What should have been done differently, 
or what should we do now to rectify the problems that action caused? Do we 
need the law (policy, etc.) now? 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

Hie Scapegoat" 147 

Looking Forward 259 

Pre-Algebra 320 



Page 

People and the Environment 213 

Insulation 312 

"Father and Son" 322 



S-20 Analyzing or Evaluating Actions and Policies 

Principle: Critical thinking involves more than analysis of reasoning; it includes analysis of 

behavior or policy and a recognition of the reasoning that that behavior or policy pre- 
supposes. When evaluating the behavior of themselves and others, critical thinkers 
are conscious of the standards they use, so that these, too, can become objects of 
evaluation. Critical thinkers examine the consequences of actions and recognize 
these as fundamental to the standards for assessing both behavior and policy. 

Critical thinkers base their evaluations of behavior on assumptions to which 
they have rationally assented. They can articulate and rationally apply principles. 
Application: Hie teacher can encourage students to raise ethical questions about actions 
and policies of themselves and others. Students can become more comfortable with 
the process of evaluating If they are given a number of opportunities to make and 
assess moral judgments Why did xdo this? What reckons were given? Were they the 
real reasons? Why do you think so? What are the probable consequences of these 
actions? How uxxM you feel if someone acted this way toward you? Why? What rea- 
sons were your evaluations based on? Might someone else use a different standard 
to evaluate? Why? Do you think the action was fair, smart, etc.? Why or why not? 

Too often history texts fall to have students evaluate the behavior and policies 
about which they read. Texts often assume that people's stated reasons were their 
real reasons. Sometimes texts describe behavior Inconsistent with the stated inten- 
tions, yet fall to have students discuss these Inconsistencies. "Why did that group 
or government say they took this actk>n? What did they do? What result did they 
say they wanted? What results did it actually have? Who was helped? Hurt? Why? 
Is the stated reason consistent with that behavior? Was the reason they gave their 
real reason? Why do you think soT 

Students should evaluate the behavior of Important people of the past. Such 
evaluation can be enhanced by having interested students report on the long-term 
consequences of past actions and policies. Future citizens of a democracy need to 
develop their own sense of how leaders and countries should and shouldn't behave. 

Students should also be called upon to generalize, to formulate principles of 
judgment What makes some actions right others wrong? What rights do people 
have? How can I know wtien someone's rights are being violated? Why respect peo- 
ple's rights? Why be good? Should I live according to rides? If so, what rules? If not, 
how should I decide what to do? What policies should be established and why? 
What are governments supposed to do? What shouldn't they do? 

These generalizations can be further analyzed and tested by having students 
compare them to specific cases they have judged in previous lessons, "is this prin- 
ciple consistent with that Judgment you made last week about (fictional character, 
historical or current event, etc.)?" 
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Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 



"The Quest for the North Pole* 120 

"The Cave" 139 

"The Scapegoat" 147 

"Do Me a Favor" 160 

Schools in China 185 

Sojourner Truth 205 

Looking Forward 259 



Page 



The Great Storm" 136 

"The Lonely Silence" 143 

The Fountain of Youth" 155 

Rosa Parks 183 

Gandhi 199 

The Spanish-American War 228 

Spanish California 266 



S-21 Reading Criti cally: Clarifying or Critiquing Ttexts 

Principle: Critical thinkers read with a healthy skepticism- But they do not doubt or deny 

until they understand. They clarify before they judge. They expect intelligibility from 
what they read, and do not mindlessly accept nonsense. They realize that raryone 
is capable of making mistakes and being wrong, Including authors of textbooks. 
They also realize that since everyone has a point of view, everyone sometimes leaves 
out some relevant Information. No two authors would write the same , 00k or write 
from exactly the same perspective. Therefore, critical readers recognize that reading 
a book Is reading one limited perspective on a subject and that more can be learned 
by consMering other perspectives. Critical readers ask themselves questions as they 
read, wonder about the implications of, reasons for, examples of, and meaning and 
truth of the material. They do not approach written material as a collection of sen- 
tences, but as a whole, trying out various Interpretations until one fits all of the 
work, rather than Ignoring or distorting statements that don't fit their interpretation. 

Application: Students should feel free to raise questions about materials they read. When 
a text is ambiguous, vague, or misleading, teachers can raise such questions as, 
"What does this passage say? What does it imply? Assume? Is it clear? Explain 
it. Does it contradict anything you know or suspect to be true? How do you 
know? How could youjlnd out? Does this Jit in with your experience? In what 
way? Why or why not? What might someone who disagreed with it say? Does the 
text leave out relevant information? Does it favor one perspective? Which? Why 
do you suppose it was written this way? How could we rewrite this passage to 
make it clearer, fairer, or more accurate?" 

In Language Arts, rather than simply using recall questions at the end of fic- 
tional selections, have students describe the plot Thus, students must pull out the 
main parts and understand cause and effect while being checked for basic compre- 
hension and recall. Don't forget that students should continually evaluate what 
they read. "How good is this selection? Why? Is it well written? Why or why not? Is 
U saying something important? What? How does it compare with other things we've 
read? Are some parts better than others? Which? Why? 

Students can evaluate unit, chapter, and section titles and headings in their 
texts. "What is the main point in this passage? What details does it give? What 
ideas do those details support, elaborate on. Justify? Is the heading accurate? Mis- 
leading? Could you suggest a better heading?" 

Often passages which attempt to instill belief In important U.S. ideals are too 
vague to give more than the vague impression that our ideals are important. Such 
passages typically say that the ideals are important or precious, that people from 
other countries wish they had them or come here to enjoy them, that we all have a 
responsibility to preserve them, and so on. Such passages could be reread slowly 
and deeply with much discussion. 

The class could engage in deeper, critical reading by discussing questions like 
the following: Why is this right important? How is this supposed to help people? 
Does not having this right hurt people? How? Why? 
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Why would someone try to prevent people from voting or speaking out? How 
could they? Have you ever denied someone the right to speak or be heard? Why? 
Were you justified? Why or why not? What should you have done? 

Why is this right precious? Why one these rights emphasized? Do you have other 
rights? Why doesn't the text (or Constitution) say that you have the right to eat pick- 
les? What are the differences between that right and those mentioned? 

Does everyone believe in this or want this? How do you know? Have you ever 
heard anyone say that tyranny is the best kind of government, or free speech is 
bad? Why? 

Is there a basic idea behind all of these rights? Why does the text say people 
have this responsibility? How. exactly, does this help our country? Why do some 
people not do this? What does it require of you? And how do you do that? Is it easy 
or hard? What else does it mean you should do? 

The teacher could make copies of passages from several sample texts which 
cover the same material and have students compare and critique them. 

Students can discuss their Interpretations of what they read. Small groups of 
students can compare their paraphrases and interpretations and write better ones. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 
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Writing Haiku 117 

"The Fun 1^1^ 133 

"Do Me a Favor* 160 

Consumer Concerns: TV Advertising 190 

Beliefs 234 

Hie Constitution 246 

Looking Forward 259 

Middle Ages 279 

Rubber Bands 315 
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Subject and Predicate 127 

The Scapegoat" 147 

Schools In China 185 

Hie Soviet Union 223 

Language 240 

Economic Systems 252 

Spanish California 266 

Hair Keeps Animals Warm 291 



S-22 Listening Critically: The Art of Silent Dialogue 

Principle: Critical thinkers realize that listening can be done passively and uncritically or 

actively and critically. They know that it is easy to misunderstand what is said by 
another and difficult to integrate another's thinking into our own. Compare speaking 
and listening. When we speak, we need only keep track of our own ideas, arranging 
them in some order, expressing thoughts with which we arc Intimately familiar: our 
own. But listening is more complex. We must take the words of another and translate 
them into ideas that make sense to us. We have not had the experiences of the 
speakers. We are not on the Inside of their point of view. We can't anticipate, as they 
can themselves, where their thoughts are leading them. We must continually Inter- 
pret what others say within the confines of our experiences. We must find a way to 
enter Into their points of view, shift our minds to follow their trains of uhought. 

What all of thl^ means is that we need to learn how to listen actively and criti- 
cally. We need to recognize that listening is an art involving skills that we can 
develop only with time and practice. We need to learn, for example, that to listen 
and learn from what we are hearing, we need to learn to ask key questions that 
enable us to locate ourselves In the thought of another. We must practice asking 
questions like the following: "I'm not sure I understand you when you say could 
you explain that further?" "Could you give me an example or illustration of this?" 
"Would you also say ...?" "Let me see if I understand you. What, you are saying is .... 
Is that right?" "How do you respond to tills objection?" Critical readers ask ques 
tions as they read and use those questions to orient themselves to what an author 
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is saying. Critical listeners ask questions as they listen to orient themselves to 
what a speaker is saying: Why does she say that? What examples could I give to 
illustrate that point? What is the. main point? How does this detail relate to the 
main point? That one? Is she using this word as I would, or somewhat differently? 
These higlily skilled and activated processes are crucial to learning. We need to 
heighten studen t awareness of and practice in them as often as we can. 
Application: Hie first and best way to teach critical listening is to model it It is necessary 
that we actively and constructively listen to what students say, demonstrating the 
patience and skill necessary to understand them. We should not casually assume 
.that we know what they mean. We should not pass by their expressions too quick- 
ly. Students rarely take seriously their own meanings. They rarely listen to them- 
selves. They rarely realize the need to elaborate or exemplify their own thoughts. 
And we are often in a position to help them to do so with facilitating questions that 
result frorr close, enquiring listening. 

Secondly, students rarely listen carefully to what other students, have to say. 
They rarely take each other seriously. We can facilitate this process with question- 
ing interventions. We can say things like: "Joel, did you follow what Diane said? 
Could you put what she said in your own words?* Or we can say, "Richard, could 
you give us an example from your own experience of what Jane has said? Has any- 
thing like that ever happened to you?" 

The success of Socratic questioning and class discussion depends upon close 
and critical listening. Many assignments are understood or misunderstood through 
word of mouth. We need to take the occasion of making an assignment an occasion 
for testing and encouraging critical listening. In this way, we will get better work 
from students, because in learning how to listen critically to what we are asking 
them to do, they will gain a clearer grasp of what that is, and hence do a better Job 
in doing it. Students often do an assignment poorly, because they never clearly 
understood It in the first place. 

Students can describe discussions, videotapes, or movies In writing, then com- 
pare their versions in small groups, trying to accurately reconstruct what they 
heard. Whenever possible, they should watch the piece a second time to verify their 
accounts or settle conflicting accounts of what they saw and heard. 

While watching a movie or video, students can be asked to take notes. Afterward, 
students can compare and' discuss their notes. A teacher could periodically stop a 
movie or video and have students outline the main point, and raise critical questions. 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page Page 

Harriet Tubman 130 Viewpoints 165 

Consumer Concerns: TV Advertising 190 Primary Sources and Perspectives 196 

Animal Architects 301 "Father and Son" 322 

S-23 Making Interdisciplinary Connections 

Principle: Although In some ways it is convenient to divide knowledge up into disciplines, 

the divisions are not absolute. Critical thinkers do not allow the somewhat arbitrary 
distinctions between academic subjects to control their thinking. When considering 
issues which transcend subjects, they bring relevant concepts, knowledge, and 
insights from many subjects to the analysis. They make use of insights into one sub- 
ject to inform their understanding of other subjects. There are always connections 
between subjects (language and logic; history, geography, psychology, anthropology, 
physiology; politics, geography, science, ecology: math, science, economics). To 
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understand, say, reasons for the American Revolution (historical question), insights 
from technology, geography, economics, and philosophy can be fruitfully applied. 
Application: Reading and writing can and should be taught in conjunction with every sub- 
ject. One way to teach reading during other subjects would be to have students 
who cannot answer questions about what they read skim their texts to find the 
answer. Teachers could also have students who misunderstood a sentence in their 
texts find it Either the sentence was uncleariy written, in which case, students 
coukfrevise It, or the students didn't read carefully, in which case the class could 
discuss why the sentence does not mean what the students thought. 

Any time another subject is relevant to the object of discussion, those insights 
can be used and integrated. Some teachers allot time for coverage of topics in differ- 
ent subjects so that the topic is examined from the perspective of several subjects 
(history, literature, art, music, science). Study of the news can combine with nearly 
every subject — language arts, social studies, math, geography, science, health, etc. 

Socratlc questioning can be used to make subject connections clear. The teach- 
er can use discussion of students* Issues and problems to show the importance of 
bringing insights from many subjects to bear. 

The class could evaluate writing in their texts from a literary or composition 
standpoint. "Given what you know about good writing, is this passage well written? 
Organized? Interesting? Why or why not? How can it be improved? Is the quote used 
evocative? To the point? How does it illustrate or enhance the point made?" 

Students can evaluate the psychological, sociological, or historical accuracy or 
sophistication of fiction and biography. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 
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Myths 124 

•The Fountain of Youth" 155 

Sojourner Truth 205 

What Blome Do You Uve In 287 

Making Models: The Atom 297 

Measuring Calories 309 
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Harriet Tubman 130 

Countries of Eastern Europe 202 

Language 240 

Magnets 293 

Animals With Backbones 306 



S-24 Practicing Socratic Discussion: Clarifying and Questioning 
Beliefs, Theories, or Perspectives 

Principle; Critical thinkers are nothing if not questioners. The ability to question and 

probe deeply, to get down to root ideas, to get beneath the mere appearance of 
things, is at the very heart of the activity. And, as questioners, they have many dif- 
ferent kinds of questions and moves available and can follow up their questions 
appropriately. They can use questioning techniques, not to make others look stupid, 
but to learn what they think, helping them develop their ideas, or as a prelude to 
evaluating them. When confronted with a new idea, they want to understand it, to 
relate it to their experience, and to determine its implications, consequences, and 
value. They can fruitfully uncover the structure of their own and others* perspec- 
tives. Probing questions are the tools by which these goals are reached. 

Furthermore, critical thinkers are comfortable toeing questioned. They don't 
become offended, confused, or intimidated. They welcome good questions as an 
opportunity to develop a line of thought. 

Application: Students, then, should develop the ability to go beyond the basic what and why 
questions that are found in their native questioning impulses. To do this, they need 
to discover a variety of ways to frame questions which probe the logic of what they 
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are reading, hearing, writing, or thinking. They need to learn.how to probe for and 
question assumptions, Judgments, inferences, apparent contradictions, or incon- 
sistencies. They need to learn how to question the relevance of what is presented, 
the evidence for and against what is said, the way concepts are used, the implica- 
tions of positions taken. Not only do we need to question students, we also need to 
have them question each other and themselves. 

Classroom instruction and activities, therefore, should stimulate the student to 
question and help make the students comfortable when questioned, so that the 
questioning process is increasingly valued and mastered. Questioning should be 
introduced in such a way that students come to see It as an 1 effective way to get at 
the heart of matters and to understand things from different points of view. It 
should not be used to embarrass or negate students. It should be part of an inquiiy 
- - toto Issues of significance in an atmosphere of mutual support and cooperation. We 
therefore recommend that teachers cultivate a habit of wondering about the rea- 
soning behind students* beliefs and translating their musings Into questions. 

Hie teacher should model Socratic questioning techniques and use them often. 
Any thought-provoking questions can start a Socratic discussion. To follow up 
responses, use questions like the following: Why? If that is so, what follows? Are 
you assuming that...? How do you know that? Is the point that you are making 
that... or, ...? For example? Is this an example of what you mean..., or this,...? Can I 
summarize your point as...? What is your reason for saying that? What do you mean 
when using this word? Is it possible that...? Are there other ways of looking at it? 
How else could we view this matter? (For more questions, see the section on Socrat- 
ic discussion in the chapter, 'Global Strategies: Beyond Subject Matter Teaching.") 
Immediately after Socratic discussion, students can write for five minutes, 
summarizing the key points, raising new questions, adding analysis, examples, or 
clarification. Later these notes could be shared and discussion continued. 

To develop students* abilities to use Socratic questioning, the teacher could 
present an Idea or passage to students and have them brainstorm possible ques- 
tions. For instance, they could think of questions to ask story or historical charac- 
ters or a famous person or personal hero on a particular subject. 

Pairs of students can practice questioning each other about Issues raised in 
study, trading the roles of questioner and questioned. The teacher may provide 
lists of possible initial questions and perhaps some follow-up questions. Students 
could also be allowed to continue their discussions another day, after theyVe had 
time to think. As students practice Socratic questioning, see It modeled, and 
learn the language, skills, and insights of critical thinking, their mastery of ques- 
tioning techniques will Increase. 

The direction and structure of a Socratic discussion can be made clearer by 
periodically summarizing and rephrasing the main points made or by distinguish- 
ing the perspectives expressed. "We began with this question. Some of you said 

, others . These arguments were given .... Joan recommended 

that we distinguish Xfrom Y We've reached an impasse on X because we can't 

agree about two contradictory assumptions, and . We decided 

we would need to find out . So let's take up Y" 

To practice exploring the idea of illuminating and probing Socratic questioning, 
students could read and evaluate different kinds of interviews, categorizing the 
questions asked. They could then list probing follow-up questions that weren't 
asked, and share and discuss their lists. Why would you ask this? How could that 
be followed up? What would that tell you? 
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Hie Great Storm" 136 

Sojourner Truth 205 

Beliefs 234 

The ConsUtuUon 246 

Middle Ages 279 
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Gandhi 199 

People and the Environment 213 

Language 240 

Looking Forward 259 

Rubber Bands 315 



S-25 Reasoning Dialogically: Comparing Perspectives, 
Interpretations, or Theories 

Principle: Dialogical thinking refers to thinking that involves a dialogue or extended 

exchange between different points of view, cognitive domains, or frames of refer- 
ence. Whenever we consider concepts or issues deeply, we naturally explore their 
connections to other ideas and issues within different domains or points of view. 
Critical thinkers need to be able to engage in fruitful, exploratoiy dialogue, propos- 
ing ideas, probing their roots, considering subject matter insights and evidence, 
testing ideas, and moving between various points of view. When we think, we often 
engage in dialogue, either inwardly or aloud with others. We need to integrate criti- 
cal thinking skills into that dialogue so that it is as fruitful as possible. SocraUc 
questioning is one form of dialogical thinking. 

Application: By routinely raising root quesUons and root ideas in a classroom setting, multiple 
points of view get expressed and the thinking proceeds, not in a predictable or 
straightforward direcUon, but in a criss-crossing, back-and-forth movement We con- 
tinually encourage the students to explore how what they think about x relates to 
what they think about y and z. This necessarily requires that students* thinking moves 
back and forth between their ovn basic ideas and those being presented by the other 
students, between their own ideas and those expressed in a book or story, between 
their own thinking and their own experience, between ideas within one domain and 
those in another, in short, between any two perspectives. This dialogical process will 
sometimes become dlalecUcal. Some ideas will clash or be inconsistent with others. 

What would someone who disagreed say? Why? How could the first respond? 
Why? Etc. 

When texts give only one side of an issue or event, the teacher could have stu- 
dents discuss other views. What did the other (character, group of people) think? 
Why? (Take specific statements from the text.) Would others see a this way? Would 
they use these words? How would they describe this? Why? What exactly do they 
disagree about? Why? What does X think is the cause? Y? Why do they differ? 

Students could list points from mulUple perspectives for reference, then write 
dialogues of people arguing about tile issues. 

Texts approach teaching dialogical thinking by having students discuss perspec- 
tives other than that presented by their texts. Yet such discussion i3 simply tacked 
on; it is not integrated with the rest of the material. Thus, the ideas are merely juxta- 
posed, not synthesized. Rather than separate activities or discussions about different 
perspectives, the teacher can have students move back and forth between points of 
view. "What do the environmentalists want? Why? Factory owners? Why? Workers? 
Why? Why do the environmentalists think the factory owners are wrong? How do the 
factory owners respond to that? ... What beliefs do the sides have in common? How 
would ecologists look at this dispute? Economists? Anlhropdoglsts?" 

lesson plans in which the strategy is used 
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-The Fun TTiey Had" 133 "The Cave" 139 

"The Scapegoat" 147 "The Fountain of Youth" 155 
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Consumer Concerns: TV Advertising 190 

People and the Environment 213 

Economic Systems 252 

Middle Ages t 279 



Columbus 209 

Hie Spanish-American War 228 

Spanish California 266 



S-26 Reasoning Dialectically: Evaluating Perspectives, 
Interpretations, or Theories 

Principle: Dialectical thinking refers to dialogical thinking conducted in order to test 

the strengths and weaknesses of opposing points of view. Court trials and 
debates are dialectical in intention. They pit idea against idea, reasoning against 
counter-reasoning in order to get at the truth of a matter. As soon as we begin to 
explore ideas, we find that some clash or are inconsistent with others. If we are 
to integrate our thinking, we need to assess which of the conflicting Ideas we will 
provisionally accept and which we shall provisionally reject, or which parts of the 
views are strong and which weak, or how the views can be reconciled. Students 
need to develop dialectical reasoning skills, so that their thinking not only moves 
comfortably between divergent points of view or lines of thought, but also makes 
some assessments in light of the relative strengths and weaknesses of the evi- 
dence or reasoning presented. Hence, when thinking dialectically, critical 
thinkers can use critical micro-skills appropriately. 
Application: Dialectical thinking can be practiced whenever two conflicting points of 
view, arguments, or conclusions are under discussion. Stories and history 
lessons provide many opportunities. Dialectical exchange between students in 
science classes enables students to discover and appropriately amend their pre- 
conceptions about the physical world. 

The teacher could have proponents of conflicting views argue their positions 
and have others evaluate them. A dialogical discussion could' be taped for later 
analysis and evaluation. Or the teacher could inject evaluative questions into dia- 
logical discussion. "Was that reason a good one? Why or why not? Does the other 
view have a good objection to that reason? What? And the answer to that objection? 

Does each side use language appropriately and consistently? 

To what evidence does each side appeal? !s the evidence from both sides rele- 
vant? Questionable, or acceptable? Compare the sources each side cites for its evi- 
dence. Whk:h is more trustworthy? 

How can we know which of these conflicting assumptions is best? Is there a 
way of reconciling these views? The evidence? 

What is this side right about? The other side? Which of these views is 
strongest? Why?" 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

M _ w „ „ Pa 8 e Page 

Do Me a Favor 160 The Spanish -American War 228 

The Constitution 246 Economic Systems 252 

Spanish California 266 Animal Architects 301 



S-27 Comparing and Contrasting Ideals with Actual Practice 

Principle: Self-improvement and social improvement are presupposed values of critical 

thinking. Critical thinking, therefore, requires an eft >rt to see ourselves and others 
accurately. This requires recognizing gaps between ideals and practice. The 
fairminded thinker values truth and consistency and, therefore, works to minimize 
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these gaps. The confusion of facts with ideals prevents us from moving closer to 
achieving our Ideals. A critical education strives to highlight discrepancies between 
facts and ideals, and proposes and evaluates methods for minimizing them. This 
strategy is Intimately connected with 'developing Intellectual good faith." 
Application: Since, when discussing our society, many texts consistently confuse ideals 
with facts, the teacher can use them as objects of analysis. Ask, m Is this a fact or 
an ideal? Are things always this way, or is this statement an expression of what 
people are trying to achieve? Are these ideals yours? Why or why not? How have 
people attempted to achieve this ideal? When did they not meet the ideal? Why? 
What problems did they have? Why? How can we better achieve these ideals?" Stu- 
dents could rewrite misleading portions of text, making them more accurate. 

Sometimes this strategy could take the form of avoiding oversimplification. For 
example,. when, considering the idea that we in this countiy are free to choose the 
work or jobs we want, the teacher could ask, "Can people in this country choose any 
Job they ward? Always? What, besides choice, might affect what Job someone has or 
gets? Would someone who looked like a bum be hired as a salesman? Does this 
mean they don't have this freedom? Why or why not? Wiuit if there aren't enough 
openings for some kind of work? How can this claim be made more accurate?" 

The teacher can facilitate a general discussion of the value of achieving consis- 
tency of thought and action. Ask, m Have you ever thought something was true 
about yourself but acted in a way that was inconsistent with your ideal? Did you 
see yourself differently thtr*? Did you make efforts to change the behavior? Can 
anyone think of ways to be more consistent? Why is it often hard to be honest about 
yourself and the groups you belong to? Is it worth the pain?" 

Sometimes texts foster this confusion in students by asking questions to which 
most people want to answer yes, for example: Do you like to help others? Do you lis- 
ten to what other people have to say? Do you share things? Since none of us always 
adheres to our principles (though few like to admit it) you might consider rephrasing 
such questions. For example, ask, "When txave you enjoyed helping someone? When 
not? Why? Did you have to help that person? When is it hard to listen to what some' 
one else has to say? Wtty? Have you ever not warded to share something? Should 
you have? Why or wixy not? If you didn't share, why didn't you?" 

Such discussion can also explore the rationalizations people use. What were you 
thinking? Why? Did you know you slwuldn'u or did a seem OK at tlve time? Why? 

Obviously, the more realistic are our Ideals, the closer we can come to achiev- 
ing them. Therefore, any text's attempt to encourage unrealistic ideals can be 
remodelled. For example, rather than assuming that everyone should always do 
everything they can for everyone anytime, allow students to express a range of 
views on such virtues as generosity. 

When discussing a departure from Ideals or theory, have students analyze and 
evaluate it. Students could write an essay in which they focus on one such point. 
"How is this supposed to work in theory? Why? What result is that supposed to 
have? Why is that considered good? How does this really work? Why? What incor- 
rect assumption is made in the theory? Wlxat reasons are therefor accepting this as 
a is? For trying to make it closer to the ideal? Is the way we actually do this Justi- 
fied? Why or why not? If it isn't Justified, how can we correct it?" 

Students who are learning about capitalism could discuss how ads affect the 
workings of supply and demand. M If ads get people to buy things for irrelevant rea - 
sons, or by distorting the facts, then is it true that people tend to buy the best prod - 
ucts at the lowest prices? How does this affect manufacturers? What if it's cheaper 
and more profitable to make better ads than to make products? How does tlxat affect 
the economy? Productions? How might it affect salaries? 
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Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 
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"The Quest for the North Pole" 120 

Rosa Parks , 183 

Hie Constitution 246 

Middle Ages 279 



Page 

"The Lonely Silence" 143 

Sojourner Truth 205 

Economic Systems 252 

Measuring Calories 309 



S-28 Thinking Precisely About Thinking: Using Critical Vocabulary 

Principle: An essential requirement of critical thinking Is the abittty to think about think- 

ing, to engage in what Is sometimes called "metacognition". One possible definition 
of critical thinking Is the art of thinking about your thinking while you're thinking 
in order to make your thinking better more clear, more accurate, more fair. It Is 
precisely at the level of "thinking about thinking" that most critical thinking stands 
In contrast to uncritical thinking. Critical thinkers can analyze thought — take it 
apart and put It together again. For the uncritical, thoughts are "Just there". "I 
think what I think, don't ask me why." The analytical vocabulary in the English 
language (such terms as 'assume/ 'infer/ 'conciude/ 'criteria/ 'point of view/ Yele- 
vance/ 'Issue/ 'elaborate/ 'ambiguous/ 'objection/ 'support/ 'bias/ 'Justify/ 'per- 
spective/ 'contradiction.' 'consistent', 'credibility.' 'evidence/ 'interpret.' 
•distinguish! enables us to think more precisely about our thinking. We arc in a 
better position to assess reasoning (our own. as well as that of others) when we can 
use analytic vocabulary with accuracy and ease. 
Application: since most language Is acquired by hearing words used in context, teachere 
should try to make critical terms part of their working vocabulary. 

When students are reasoning or discussing the reasoning of others, the teacher 
can encourage them to use critical vocabulary. New words are most easily learned 
and remembered when they are clearly useful. 

When Introducing a term, the teacher can speak in pairs of sentences: first, using 
the critical vocabulary, then, rephrasing the sentence without the new term. e.g.. 
-What facts are relevant to this issue? What facts must we consider in deciding this 
issue? What information do we need?' The teacher can also rephrase students' state- 
ments to Incorporate the vocabulary. Do you mean that Jane is assuming that ...? 

When conducting discussions, participating students could be encouraged 
to explain the role of their remarks In the discussion: supporting a point, raising 
an objection, answering an objection, dlstinguishfflg concepts or issues, ques- 
tioning relevance, etc. u Why were you raising that point here? Are you support- 
ing Fred's point or ...V 

Students could look up and discuss sets of related critical vocabulary words, and 
discuss relationships among them, when each can be used, and for what purposes. 

Lesson plans in which the strategy ?' uu^ed 
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S*29 Noting Significant Similarities and Differences 

Principle: Critical thinkers strive to treat similar things similarly and different things dif- 

ferently. Uncritical thinkers, or the other hand, often miss significant similarities 
and differences. Things superficially similar are often significantly different. Things 
superficially different are often essentially the same. It is only by developing our 
observational and reasoning skills to a high point that we become sensitized to sig- 
nificant similarities and differences. As v/e develop this sensitivity, it influences 
how we experience, how we describe, how we categorize, and how we reason about 
things. We become more careful and discriminating In 01 : use of words and phras- 
es. We hesitate before we accept this or that analogy or comparison. 

We recognize the purposes of the comparisons we make. We recognize that pur- 
poses govern the act of comparing and determine its scope and limits. The hierar- 
chy of categories biologists, for instance, use to classify living things (with Kingdom 
as the most basic, all the way down to sub-species) reflects biological judgment 
regarding which kinds of similarities and differences between species are the mast 
important biologically, that is, which distinctions shed the most light on how each 
organism is structured and lives. To the zoologist, the similarities whales have to 
horses Is considered more important than their similarities to fish. The differences 
between whales and fish are considered more significant than differences between 
whales and horses. These distinctions suit the biologists* purposes. 
Application: Texts often call on students to compare and contrast two or more things — 
objects, Ideas, phenomena, etc. Yet these activities rarely have a serious purpose. 
Merely listing similarities and differences has little value in Itself. Rather than encour- 
aging students to make such lists, these activities should be proposed in a context 
which narrows the range of pertinent comparisons and requires some use be made of 
them in pursuit of some specific goal For example, if comparing and contrasting two 
cultures, students should use their understanding to illuminate the relationship 
between them, perhaps to explain factors contributing to conflict or war. Thus, only 
those points which shed light on the particular problem need be mentioned, and each 
point has implications to be drawn out and Integrated Into a broader picture. 

"What does this remind you of? Why? How is it similar? Different? How impor- 
tant are the differences? Why? What does it tell us about our topic? How usejiil is 
that comparison? Can anyone think of an even more useful comparison? 1 ' 

Students can compare models to what they represent, and so evaluate them. 
Hon; much is the model like the real thing? Unlike it? What doesn't the model show? 
Why not? Could it? How or why not? What parts do they both have? Do they have 
analogous parts? Why or why not? How important are the missing or extra parts? 
How like the original thing is tills part? How is this model helpjul?In what ways is it 
misleading? What do we have to keep in mind when we look at this model? How 
good is this model? How could it be improved? 

When comparing characters from literature, rather than simply listing differences, 
students should analyze and use their comparisons. Why are they different? (person* 
alto/, lives, problems, current situations) Don! let students over-generalize from differ- 
ences. Texts have students make sweeping statements from one difference in attitude 
or action. Such differences may not reflect difference In character as much as differ- 
ences in situation. Have students relate differences in characterization, to differences 
in perspective. Relate differences in feelings and behavior to differences in how charac- 
ters see things. Relate all significant differences between characters to the theme. 
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Looking Forward 2 59 Hair Keeps Animals Warm 291 

Polar Ice Caps Melt 295 Making Models: The Atom 297 

Animals With Backbones , 306 Insulation 312 



Rubber Bands 315 



S-30 Examining or Evaluating Assumptions 

Principle: We are in a better position to evaluate any reasoning or behavior when all of 

the elements of that reasoning or behavior are made explicit We base both our rea- 
soning and our bshavior on beliefs we take for granted. We are often unaware of 
these assumptions. It is only by recognizing them that we can evaluate them. Criti- 
cal thinkers have a passion for truth and for accepting the strongest reasoning. 
Thus, they have the Intellectual courage to seek out and reject false assumptions. 
They realize that everyone makes some questionable assumptions. They are willing 
to question, and have others question, even their own most cherished assump- 
tions. They consider alternative assumptions. They base their acceptance or rejec- 
tion of assumptions on their rational scrutiny of them. They hold questionable 
assumptions with an appropriate degree of tentativeness. Independent thinkers 
evaluate assumptions for themselves, and do not simply accept the assumptions of 
others, even those assumptions made by eveiyone they know. 

Application: Teachers should encourage students to make assumptions explicit as often as 
possible — assumptions made in what they read or hear and assumptions they 
make. Teachers should ask questions that elicit the implicit elements of students* 
claims. Although It is valuable practice to have students make good assumptions 
explicit It is especially Important when assumptions are questionable. The teach- 
er might ask, m If this was the evidence, and this the conclusion, what was 
assumed?* or If this is what he saw (heard, etc.). and this is what he concluded or 
thought, what did he assume? ( m He saw red fruit and said 'Apples!' and ate it" 
"He assumed that all red fruits are apples." or m He assumed that, because it looked 
like an apple, it was good to eat") 

There are no rules for determining when to have students evaluate assump- 
tions. Students should feel free to question and discuss any assumptions they sus- 
pect arc questionable or false. Students should also evaluate good assumptions. 
Doing so gives them a contrast with poor assumptions. 

The following are some of the probing questions teachers may -vac when a class 
discusses the worth of an assumption: Why do people (did this person) make this 
assumption? Have you ever made this assumption?-What could be assumed 
instead? Is this belief true? Sometimes true? Seldom true? Always false? (Ask for 
examples.) Can you think of reasons for this belief? Against it? What, if anything, 
can we conclude about this assumption? Wlxat would we need to find out to be able 
to judge it? How would someone who makes this assumption act? 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 
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Advertising 9 

The Lonely Silence- 143 

Viewpoints 165 

Beliefs 234 

Spanish California 266 

The Human Skeleton 289 
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"The Quest for the North Pole" 120 

The Fountain of Youth" 155 

Columbus 209 

Economic Systems 252 

Middle Ages 279 
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S-32 Distinguishing Relevant From Irrelevant Facts 

Principle: Critical thinking requires sensitivity to the distinction between those facts that 

are relevant to an issue and those which are not Critical thinkers focus their atten- 
tion on relevant facts and do not let irrelevant considerations affect their conclusions. 
Furthermore, they recognize that a fact is only relevant or irrelevant in relation to an 
issue. Information relevant to one problem may not be relevant to another. 

Application: When discussing an issue, solution to a problem, or when giving reasons for 
a conclusion, students can practice limiting their remarks to facts which are ger- 
mane to that issue, problem, or conclusion. Often students assume that all infor- 
mation given has to be used to solve a problem. Life does not sort relevant from 
irrelevant information for us. Teachers can encourage students to make a case 
for the pertinence of their remarks, and help them see when their remarks are 
irrelevant. "Hou> would this fact affect our conclusion? If it were false, would we 
have to change our conclusion? Why or why not? What is the connection? Why 
does that matter? What issue are you addressing? Are you addressing this issue 
or raising a new one?" 

Students could read a chapter of text or stoiy with one or more Issues in mind 
and note relevant details. Students could then share and discuss their lists. Stu- 
dents can then discover that sometimes they must argue for the relevance of a par- 
ticular fact to an issue. 

Another technique for developing students* sensitivity to relevance is to change 
an issue slightly and have students compare what was relevant to the first issue to 
what is relevant to the second. ("What really happened?" versus "What does X 
think happened?" Or "Canyou do this?" versus "Should you do it?" Or "Which one 
is best?" versus "Which do people think is best?" Or "Is this legal?" versus "Is this 
right?" versus "Is this convenient?") 

Students who disagree about the relevance of a particular point to the issue 
discussed, should be encouraged to argue its potential relevance, and probe the 
beliefs underlying their disagreement Why do you think it's relevant? Why do you 
think it isn't? What is each side assuming? Do these assumptions make sense? 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page Page 

Advercising 9 Mystery Stories 115 

Harriet Tubman 130 Hie Logic of Questions 151 

"Do Me a Favor" 160 Viewpoint v 165 

Polar Ice Caps Melt 295 Making Models: The Atom 297 

Animal Architects 301 




S>32 Making Plausible Inferences, Predictions, or Interpretations 

Principle: Thinking critically involves the ability to reach sound conclusions based on 

observation and Information. Critical thinkers distinguish their observations from 
their conclusions. They look beyond the facts, to see what those facts imply. They 
know what the concepts they use imply. They also distinguish cases in which they 
can only guess from cases in which they can safely conclude. Critical thinkers rec- 
ognize their tendency tc make inferences that support their own egocentric or 
sociocentric world views and are therefore especially careful to evaluate inferences 
they make when their interests or desires are involved. Remember, every interpre- 
tation is based on inference, and we interpret every situation we are in. 

Application: Teachers can ask students to make inferences based on a wide variety of state- 
ments, actions, story titles and pictures, story characters* statements and actions, 
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text statements, and their fellow students' statements and actions. They can then 
argue for their inferences or interpretations. Students should be encouraged to dis- 
tinguish their observations from inferences, and sound inferences from unsound 
inferences, guesses, etc. 

Sometimes texts will describe details yet foil to make or have students make 
plausible inferences from them. Hie class could discuss such passages. Or groups 
of students might suggest possible inferences which the class as a whole could 
then discuss and evaluate. 

Teachers can have students give examples, from their experience, of making 
bad inferences, and encourage them to recognize situations in which they are most 
susceptible to uncritical thought. The class can discuss ways in which they can 
successfully minimize the effects of irrationality in their thought 

Science instruction all too often provides the "correct* Inferences to be made 
from experiments or observations rather than having students propose their own. 
Sometimes science texts encourage poor inferences given the observation cited. 
Though the conclusion Is correct, students should note that the experiment alone 
did not prove It and should discuss other evidence supporting It 

Students should Interpret experiments, and argue for their Interpretations. 
What happened? What does that mean? Are there other ways to interpret our 
results? What? How can we tell which is best? 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

Harriet Tubman 130 

Sojourner Truth 205 

Spanish California 266 

Making Models: Hie Atom 297 

Animals With Backbones 306 




Page 

Viewpoints 165 

Language 240 

Middle Ages 279 

Parachutes and Other Falling Objects 303 

"Father and Son" 322 




S-33 Evaluating Evidence and Alleged Facts 

Principle: Critical thinkers can take their reasoning apart in order to examine and evalu- 

ate Its components. They know on what evidence they base their conclusions. Hiey 
realize that unstated, unknown reasons can be neither communicated nor cri- 
tiqued. They can Insightfully discuss evidence relevant to the issue or conclusions 
they consider. Not everything offered as evidence should be accepted. Evidence and 
factual claims should be scrutinized and evaluated. Evidence can be complete or 
incomplete, acceptable, questionable, or false. 

Application: When asking students to come to conclusions, the teacher should ask for 
their reasons. "How do you know? Why do you think so? What evidence do you 
have?" etc. When the reasons students supply are Incomplete, the teacher may 
want to ask a series of probing questions to elicit a fuller explanation of student 
reasoning. "What other evidence do you have? How do you know your information 
is correct? What assumptions are you making? Do you have reason to think your 
assumptions are trite?* etc. 

When discussing their interpretations of written material, students should rou- 
tinely be asked to show specifically on what in the book or passage they base that 
interpretation. The sentence or passage can then be clarified and discussed and 
the studenfs interpretation better understood and evaluated. 

"On what evidence is this conclusion based? Where did we get the evidence? Is 
the source reliable? How could we find out what other evidence exists? What evi- 
dence supports opposing views? Is the evidence sufficient or do we need more? Is 
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there reason to question this evidence? What makes it questionable? Acceptable? 
Does another view account for this evidence?* 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

The Quest for the North Pole" 120 

The Fountain of Youth" 155 

Hair Keeps Animals Warm 291 

Rubber Bands 315 



Page 

The Great Storm" 136 

The Human Skeleton 289 

Measuring Calories 309 



S-34 Recognizing Contradictions 

Principle: Consistency Is a fundamental — some would say the defining — ideal of critical 

thinkers. They strive to remove contradictions from their beliefs, and are wary of 
contradictions in others. As would-be fairminded thinkers they strive to judge like 
cases in a like manner. 

Perhaps the most difficult form of consistency to achieve is that between word 
and deed. Self-serving double standards are one of the most common problems in 
human life. Children are in some sense aware of the importance of consistency 
("Why don't I get to do what they get to do?"). They are frustrated by double stan- 
dards, yet are given little help In getting insight Into them and dealing with them. 

Critical thinkers can pinpoint specifically where opposing arguments or views 
contradict each other, distinguishing the contradictions from compatible beliefs, 
thus focussing their analyses of conflicting views. 
Application: When discussing conflicting lines of reasoning, Inconsistent versions of the 
same story, or egocentric reasoning or behavior, the teacher can encourage stu- 
dents to bring out both views and practice recognizing contradictions. "What does 
x say? What does y say? Could both views be true? Why or why not? If one is true, 
must the other be false? Where, exactly, do these views contradict each other? On 
what do they agree? (What happened, causes, values, how a principle applies, etc.)* 

Sometimes fiction illustrates contradictions between what people say and what 
they do. History texts often confuse stated reasons with reasons implied by behav- 
ior. They will often repeat the noble justification that, say, a particular group ruled 
another group for its own good, when they in feet exploited them and did irrepara- 
ble harm. Students could discuss such examples. The teacher could use questions 
like the following: What did they say? What did they do? Are the two consistent or 
contradictory? Why do you say so? What behavior would have been consistent with 
their words? What words would have been consistent with their behavior? 

When arguing opposing views, students should be encouraged to find points of 
agreement and specify points of dispute or contradiction. "What is it about that 
view that you think is false? Do you accept this claim? That one? On what question 
or claim does your disagreement turn? What, exactly, is it in this view that you 
doubt or disagree with?" 

The class can explore possible ways to reconcile apparent contradictions. 
"How could someone hold both of these views? How might someone argue that 
someone can believe both?* 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

"The Quest for the North Pole" 120 

"Do Me a Favor" 160 

Primary Sources and Perspectives 196 

Spanish California 266 



Page 

"The Cave" 139 

Consumer Concerns: TV Advertising 190 

Columbus 209 

Animal Architects 301 
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S-35 Exploring Implications and Consequences 

Principle: Critical thinkers can take statements, recognize their implications (i.e. ( if x is 

true, then y must also be true) and develop a fuller, more complete understanding 
of their meaning. They realize that to accept a statement one must also accept its 
implications. They can explore both implications and consequences at length. 
When considering beliefs that relate to actions or policies, critical thinkers assess 
the consequences of acting on those beliefs. 

Application: The teacher can ask students to state the implications of material in student 
texts, especially when the text materials lack clarity. The process can help students 
better understand the meaning of a passage. 'What does this imply /mean? If this 
is true, what else must be true? What were, or would be, the consequences of this 
action, policy, solution? How do you know? Why wouldn't this happen instead? Are 
the consequences desirable? Why or why not?" 

The teacher can^ suggest, or have students suggest, changes in stories, rand 
then ask students to state the Implications of these changes and comment on how 
they affect the meaning of the story. 

Teachers can have students explore the implications and consequences of th^ir 
own beliefs. During dialogical exchanges, students can compare the implications of 
Ideas from different perspectives and the consequences of accepting each perspec- 
tlve. "How would someone who believes this act? What result would that have?" 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Pa 8 e Page 
Advertising 9 Myths ^ 

'The Fun They Had* 133 -The Lonely Silence" 143 

"The Scapegoat" 147 -Do Me a Favor" 160 

S*? dh } 199 Countries of Eastern Europe Z..... 202 

Columbus 209 Population Distribution 218 

Beliefs 234 Economic Systems 252 

Spanish California 266 Middle Ages ' 279 

Polar Ice Caps Melt 295 Measuring Calories 309 

Insulation 312 
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Remodelling Language 
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Introduction 

Language arts, as a domain of learning, principally covers the study of literature and the 
arts of reading and writing. All three areas — literature, reading and writing — deal with 
the art of imagining, interpreting, and expressing in language how people do live and 
how they might live their lives. All three areas have to do with gaining command of language and 
expression. Of course, there is no command of language separate from command of thought and 
no command of thought without command of language. 

Very few students will ever publish novels, poems, or short stories, but presumably all should 
develop insight into and learn the value of literature. Students should develop a sense of the art 
involved in writing a story and, hence, of putting experiences into words. At the heart of literature 
is the need we all have to. make sense of our lives. This requires command of our own ideas, 
which requires command over the words in which we express them. Students must learn how to 
express themselves clearly, precisely, and accurately, which is to say, they must learn to think 
clearly, precisely, and accurately. 

In words and ideas there is power — power to understand and describe, to take apart and put 
together, to create systems of beliefs and multiple conceptions of life. Literature displays this 
power, and skilled reading apprehends it. Unfortunately, most students leave school with little of 
this Insight and skill. Few gain command of the language they use or even a sense of how to gain 
that command. To the extent that students have not achieved a command of the language in 
which they express themselves, they will struggle when called upon to interpret literature. They 
will find reading and writing frustrating and unrewarding. Because the foundations for such 
insights and skills are not typically laid in elementary education, it is difficult to develop them in 
student minds later on. It is necessary to build for insights and skills over an extended period of 
time, over years, not just months. 
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Present standard practice does no. emphasize the sense-making function of language. 
Students do not approach the written word with an attitude that what they read should make 
sense to them. So. when they make a mistake, they fail to catch it Many students have the idea 
that reading means starting at the first word and plowing on to the last period. They don't real- 
• ize that good reading means pausing, checking your understanding, skimming back and re- 
reading what was unclear, reading some sentences twice, etc. The way reading Is taught, 
students put all writing into two categories: readable without problems or struggle, and Impds- 
sible to read, so give up. They don't learn that if something they read doesn't make sense, there 
arc things they can do to crack the code. 

Students have similar misconceptions about writing. "Writers begin at the first letter of the first 
word, and all the words (correctly spelled) come out in sentences (correctly punctuated), one after 
another until they are done." Texts tend to break writing down Into meaningless directions - m 
an attempt to make writing easy - with the result that students think there is something wrong 
with them when they have trouble writing. "I dont know what to write" they moan, when faced 
with the Intimidating blank page they must fill with perfect sentences. They don't realize that the 
first step In writing is often to forget spelling, grammar, and the rest, and scribble down everything 
you might say In any kind of order; organizing, revising, and crossing your t's come later. 

Most of the time, they are asked to write when they have nothing to say and when "no one but 
the teacher is ever going to read it. anyway." Somehow, students don't require of themselves that 
their own writing make sense. ("Lincoln's mother died in Infancy. He was born in a log cabin that 
he built with his own two hands.") Students rarely step back and ask themselves. "Does this 
make sense? Is this what I want to say? What am I saying?" 

Unfortunately, for most students literature seems increasingly like a frill, something artifi- 
cial, irrelevant, and bookish, apart from the important matters of life. Reading, except In its 
most elementary form, seems expendable as a means of learning. Writing often comes to be 
viewed as a painful bore and. when attempted, reduced to something approaching stream-of- 
consciousness verbalization. 

The task of laying foundations for love of literature and language and for the command of 
language that that love presupposes needs to be clearly conceived and systematically 
addressed. It Involves cultivating a new and different conception of literature, of reading, and 
of writing. It is a profound challenge. However, if we value students learning to think for them- 
selves, we cannot Ignore, we must meet, this challenge. If a basic goal of English classes is to 
instill a lifelong love of reading, we must seriously confront why most students end up with lit- 
tle or no interest In literature. We need to think seriously about the world In which they live: 
the music they listen to. the TV programs and movies they watch, the desires they pursue, the 
frustrations they experience, and the values that are embedded in their lives. We must design 
our Instruction so that students systematically and critically confront how they are actually 
living their lives and how. if they can gain some insights and skills, they might live their lives. 
For example, we should help our students see through the superficiality of most popular TV 
programs In comparison to great works of literature. 

Most teachers can probably enumerate the most common features and recurring themes of. 
say. students' favorite movies: danger, excitement, fun. romance, rock music, car chases.' 
exploding planets, hideous creatures, mayhem, stereotypes, cardboard characters, and so on. 
The lyrics and values of most popular music are equally accessible, expressing as they do an 
exciting, fast-moving, sentimentalized, and superficial world of cool-looking, "dudes". Much stu- 
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dent talk consists of slang. Though sometimes vivid, it is more often vague, imprecise, and 
superficial. Most quality literature seems dull to students in comparison. 

Good English instruction must respect and challenge students* attitudes. Ignoring student 
preferences doesn't alter those preferences. Students must assess for themselves the relative 
worth of popular entertainment and quality works. Students need opportunities to scrutinize and 
evaluate the forms of entertainment they prefer. They need to assess the messages they receive 
from them, the conceptions of life they presuppose, and the values they manifest. As instruction 
is now designed, students typically ignore what they hear, read, and reiterate in school work. 
They may follow the teacher* s request to explain why a particular stoiy conveys an important 
insight, but for most this becomes a ritual performance for the teacher's benefit, having little 
influence on the students' actual beliefs and values. 

Critical thinking can help students to refine their tastes and gain insights into language and 
literature, and we should encourage it with this end in mind. In any case, under no conditions 
should we tiy to force or order students to say what they don't believe. A well-reasoned, if wrong- 
headed, rejection of a -good" stoiy Is better than mindless praise of it. The problem Is not that we 
don't expose students to important "content" in school; It is that we do not design Instruction, on 
the whole, so that students must think their way into and through the content. To see this more 
clearly, we should make clear to ourselves the guiding Ideals we want to underlie our InstrucUcn. 
We should then start to monitor our teaching to see whether these ideals are actually being culti- 
vated by how we teach on a day to day basis. 



In addition to the need to enter sympathetically into the world of our students, appreciating 
how and why they think and act as they do, we must also have a clear conception of what 
changes we are hoping to culUvate. Consider language Itself and the way in which an Ideal stu- 
dent might approach it. We want students to be sensitive to language, striving to understand and 
use it thoughtfully, accurately, and clearly. We want them to become autonomous thinkers and 
so command rather than be commanded by language. 

As Critical Reader 

Critical readers approach stories as an opportunity to live imaginatively within another's world 
or experience, to consider someone else's view of things. They come to realize that the same stoiy 
can legitimately be understood somewhat differently by different readers. They become Interested 
in how others read a stoiy. This experience is analogous to the recognition that the same situa- 
Uon can be understood differently by different people who bring a different point of view, different 
experiences, to the situation. Young children need many opportunities to read and interpret not 
only stories but their own experiences as well. They need to begin to talk to others about what 
this or that stoxy, what this or that character, what this or that situaUon "means*. 

Young readers must learn that a stoiy does not explain itself, but must be "figured out". They 
must learn to tiy out different possible meanings. They must begin to listen to and consider what 
other students think about what a stoiy or element of a stoiy means. They must begin to learn 
the difference between passive, impressionistic reading and activj, reflective reading. They must 
learn to begin to question, organize, interpret, and synthesize. They must not only begin to inter- 
pret, they must also begin to recognize their interpretations as interpretations, and to grasp the 
value of considering alternative interpretations. 



The Ideal English Student 
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Only as they come to recognize their Interpretations as such, will they begin to see the need to 
test, revise, and refine their interpretations: Only then will they begin to make ideas their own. 
accepting what makes most sense, rejecting what is llMhought-out. distorted, and false, fitting 
their new understanding Into their existing frameworks of thought. The best way to do this is by 
discussions and assignments - including many small groups engaged in cooperative learning - 
in which students express and consider alternative interpretations. 

Consider, for example, the classic story. The Deer-Slayer, by James Fenlmore Cocpen It begins 
with the lines: "In upper New York state, along the Hudson and Mohawk rivers, the warlike Iroquois 
Indians were rampaging ... scalping, pillaging, massacring the white man who was trying to make a 
home in the wilderness that was part of America." As one reads on. one finds lines like: "mad to 
help any Indian .... Not one of them Is a white man's friend", and The Governor's raised the price 
on Indian scalps. Fifty pounds for each scalp you get" Through-out the story, one meets two kinds 
of Indians, good ones and bad ones. The "good" ones always work *iih and for the settlers. The bad 
ones are continually characterized as "savages" and "barbarians". They torture those they capture. 

In this story, as well as others by Cooper Ohe Last of the Mohicans and The Pathfinder), a foun- 
dation is laid for many self-serving myths about early American settlers and Native Americans. 
The foundation is laid for hundreds of Hollywood movies about cowboys and Indians and. In line 
with this same "good guys-bad guys" view of the world, hundreds of movies about cops and rob- 
bers. "Americans" and their evil enemies, etc. 

In designing instruction, one might first have the class watch the movie "Last of the 
Mohicans" (available at most video stores), then read Xerox copies of the story as represented in 
an old classic comic book. These experiences could lead to many interesting small group discus- 
sions about how we classify and represent people, people we like and people we don't, our "ene- 
mies " and ourselves. Some library "research" assignments might be developed as part of this 
process. The "literature" and reading/writing elements of the curriculum could be Integrated 
into the study of U.S. history, while the students were, simultaneously. learning to critically 
analyze and question movies and television programs. 

In this process we would be moving the students back and forth between visual and print mate- 
rials. We would continually work to help students see how they Interpret and represent the world 
In the way they talk, write, and respond In their everyday lives. We would continually design activi- 
ties so that students were alternately writing and talking about their interpretations of experiences 
in relationship to what they read and see (movies and videotapes) in and outside of class. 

As Critical Writer 

Command of reading and command of writing go hand-ln-hand. All of the understanding, atti- 
tudes, and skills we have just explored have parallels In writing. Critical writers recognize the 
challenge of putting their Ideas and experiences into words. They recognize that Inwardly many of 
our Ideas are a jumble, some supporting and some contradicting other Ideas, some vague, some 
clear, some true, some false, some expressing Insights, and some reflecting prejudices and mind- 
less conformity. Because critical writers realize that they only partially understand and only par- 
tially command their own Ideas and experiences, they recognize a double difficulty in making 
those Ideas and experiences accessible to others. 

As young readers, children need to begin to recognize they must actively reconstruct an 
author's meaning: as writers, they need to begin to recognize the parallel need to actively con- 
struct their own as well as the probable meanings given by their readers. In short, while writing. 
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critical writers engage in parallel tasks to the ones they engage in while reading. Both are chal- 
lenging; both organize, engage, and develop the mind; and both require the full and heightened 
involvement of critical and creative thought The sooner we begin to cultivate these insights and 
skills by the activities that take place in our classes the better. 

Students should read and respond to the writing of other students. When a student has writ- 
ten what seems perfectly clear to him or her, the mis-interpretations and misunderstandings 
other students experience vividly show the need to place oneself in the position of the audience 
when revising one's work. This need is driven home by the specific examples of problems readers 
have. Similarly, when students misinterpret what they read, the class should examine the sen- 
tence or paragraph and uncover the source of the mistake. Discuss (using principles of grammar 
and precise use of language) why this sentence could not have meant that By working through 
such mistakes and seeing why they were mistakes, students deeply learn the principles of read- 
ing and writing and the need for clarity of thought and expression. 

As Critical Listener 

The most difficult condition in which to learn is in that of a listener. It is normal arid natural for 
people to become passive when listening, to leave to the speaker the responsibility to express and 
clarify, to organize and exemplify, to develop and conclude. The art of becoming a critical listener is 
therefore the hardest and the last art that students develop. Of course, most students never develop 
this art Most students remain passive and impressionistic in their listening throughout their lives. 

Yet this need not be the case. If we introduce young students to the arts of critical reading and 
writing, we can also introduce them to the art of critical listening. Once again, each of the under- 
standings, attitudes, and skills of reading and writing have parallels in listening. There is the same 
challenge to sort out, to analyze, and to consider possible interpretations, the same need to ask 
questions, to raise possible objections, to probe assumptions, and to trace implications. As listen- 
era, we must follow the path of another person's thought Listening is eveiy bit as dialogical as 
reading and writing. Furthermore, we cannot go back over the words of the speaker as we can in 
reading so there is all the more reason to emphasize the need for and the nature of active listening. 

Furthermore, some students face a special problem in listening to a teacher, for if they listen 
so as to take seriously what is being said, they may appear to some of their peers to be playing 
up to the teacher, or foolish, if they seem to say a ''wrong" or "dumb" thing. Student peer groups 
often create pressure to listen with casual indifference, even with passive disdain. To expect stu- 
dents to become active classroom listeners is, therefore, to expect them to rise above the domina- 
tion of the peer group. This is vexy difficult for most students. 

One of our most important responsibilities is to model active listening in front of our students, 
so that if a student says something, we demonstrate by our response that we are "actively" 
engaged in a thoughtful process of figuring out, or at least tiying to figure out, what the student 
is saying. We should draw the students into this process: 
Jill: I think a lot of the Indians were savages. 

Teacher I wonder what you mean by that, Jill. Could you tell us what you mean by the word 
'savage*? 

Jill: I'm not sure. 

Teacher Well, lets all look up the word 'savage* in our dictionaries and see if we can figure out 
together what it means to say of someone that they are "savage". (Students look up the word) 
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Teacher What are some of the meanings you are finding? 

Jack: One is "wild and un-cultivated". 

Susan: Another is "cruel". 

Frank Here's another "furious and ill-tempered". 

Trish: It also says, "having a tribal life". 

Teacher Well, lets go back to Jill and see which of these she means. Jill, when you said that a lot 
of the Indians were savages, did you mean they were "cruel" or "ill-tempered" or merely that 
they had a "tribal life" rather than a non-tribal life. 

Jill: I guess I meant that they were cruel. 

Teacher I see. I wonder if you think that more of the Indians were cruel than the settlere, or do 

you think that there were the same number of cruel people among the settlers? 
Jill: I guesa there were probably a lot of cruel settlers too. 

Teacher What do the rest of you think? Do you think that more of the Indians or more of the set- 
tlers were cruel? (Discussion continues for a time.) 

Teacher Well, there is considerable disagreement about this question. I wonder if we could find 
some dependable information about which of you is most accurate in your views. Do you think 
that would be hard or easy to find out? 

To sum up, the ideal English student, as you can see, is quite like the ideal learner in other 
areas of learning; critical reading, writing, and listening are required in all subject areas. Yet the 
language arts are more central to education than perhaps any other area. Without command of 
one's native language, no significant learning can take place. Even other domains of learning must 
utilize this command. Hie ideal English student should therefore come close to being the ideal 
learner. While helping our students to gain command of reading, writing, and listening, we should 
see ourselves as laying the foundation for all thought and learning. Hie time to begin cultivating 
these ideals is as early as possible. The later we begin, the further away from the ideal we will end. 

Ideal Instruction 

Considering the ideal reader, writer, and listener paves the way for a brief overview of ideal 
instruction. In each case, we should use our understanding of the ideal as a model to move 
toward, as an organizer for our behavior, not as an empty or i realistic dream. Reading, writing, 
and listening, as critical thinking activities, help to organize and develop learning. Each is based 
on a recognition that, if we actively probe and analyze, dialogue and digest, question and synthe- 
size, we will begin to grasp and follow alternative schemes of meaning and belief. Each of us lives 
in a somewhat different world. Each of us has somewhat different ideas, goals, values, and expe- 
riences. Each of us constructs somewhat different meanings to live by. And we do this from the 
early days of our lives, not only when we grow up. In ideal instruction, we want students to dis- 
cover and begin to understand different worlds so that they can uetter understand and develop 
their own. We want them to struggle to understand the meanings of others so they can better 
understand their own meanings. We want all students to begin this struggle, but each within the 
context of the stories and experiences that they are capable of understanding. 

Unfortunately, most texts in the language arts do not have a unified approach to this goal. 
They are often a patchwork, as if constructed by a checklist mentality, as if each act of learning 
were independent of the one that precedes or follows it. Texts typically lack a global concept of 
literature, language, reading, writing, and listening. Even grammar is treated as a separate, 
unconnected set of rules and regulations. 
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This Is not what wc want, and this is not how wc should design our instruction. Rather, we 
should look for opportunities to tie dimensions of language arts instruction together. There is 
no reason for treating any dimension of language arts instruction as unconnected to the rest. 
Thus far, we have talked about reading, writing, listening, and literature as ways of coming to 
terms with the constructing and organizing of meanings. We can now use this central concept 
to show how one can tie grammar to the rest of language arts Instruction, for clearly grammar 
itself can be understood as an organized system for expressing meanings. 

Each "subject" of each sentence, after all, represents a focus for the expression of meaning, 
something that we are thinking or talking about. Each "predicate" represents what Is said 
about the subject. All adjectives and adverbs are ways of qualifying or rendering mere precise 
the meanings we express in subjects and predicates. By the same token, each sentence we 
write has some sort of meaningful relationship to the sentences that precede and follow it. 
The same principle holds for the paragraphs we write. In each paragraph, there must be some 
unifying thing that we are talking about and something that we are saying about it. 

To put this another way, at each level of language arts Instruction, we should aim at help- 
ing the student gain insight Into the idea that there Is a "logic" to the language arts. That is, 
that all the elements of the language arts make sense, and make sense not only In relation to 
tach other, but also in relation to our everyday experience of the world. 

This is a key Insight that builds upon the idea of constructing and organizing meanings; it 
makes even more clear how we can tie all of the language arts together. Basic grammar has a 
logic to it, and that logic can be understood. Individual words and phrases also have a logic to 
them and, therefore, they too can be understood. When we look Into language use with a 
sense that there is an Intelligible structure to be understood, our efforts are rewarded. 
Unfortunately, we face a special obstacle In accomplishing this purpose. 

Typically, students treat the meanings of words as "subjective" and "mysterious." On this view, 
problems of meaning are settled by asking peopie for their personal definitions. What do you 
mean by love*, 'hate', •democracy*, •friendship*, etc.? Each of us is then expected to come forward 
with a personal definition. My definition of love is this.... My definition oi friendship Is that .... 

To persuade students that It Is possible to use words precisely, we must demonstrate to 
them that all of the words in the language have established uses with established implica- 
tions that they must learn to respect. For example, consider the words 'friend 1 and 'acquain- 
tance*. If I call some people my friends, I imply that I know them well and am fond of them. If 
I call others acquaintances, I merely imply that I have met them, not that I know them well, 
not that I am necessarily fond of them. If I say that a country is democratic, I imply that the 
people rule that country. Each word in the language has established meanings which we 
must help students to learn to respect. 

There Is a parallel insight necessary for understanding how to arrange sentences In logical 
relationships to each other. Our language provides a wide variety of adverbial phrases that 
can make connecting our sentences together easier. Here, as above, students need to learn 
and respect this established logic. 
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Connectire* 

besides 
what* s more 
furthermore 
in addition 



How the j are used 

To add another 
thought 



Group I 



Examples 

Two postal cards are often more effective 'than 
one letter. Besides, they are cheapen 



for example 
for instance 
in other words 



To add an illustra- 
tion or explanation. 



There is no such thing as an "unlucky number." 
In other words, this idea is pure superstition. 



Group n 



in fact 

as a matter of fact 

therefore 

consequently 

accordingly 



of course 
to be sure 
though 

still 

however 

on the other hand 

nevertheless 

rather 



To connect an idea 
with another one. 

To connect an idea 
with another one 
that follows from it 



To grant an excep- 
tion or limitation. 



To connect two 
contrasting ideas. 



Last week I was ill. In fact I had to stay in bed 
until Monday. 

The President vetoed the bill. Consequently, it 
never became a law. 



Group m 



He said he would study all day. 1 doubt it 
though. 



I like painting; however. I can't understand mod- 
en? art. 



Group IV 



first 

next 

finally 

meanwhile 

later 

afterwards 

nearby 

eventually 

above 

beyond 

in front 



To arrange ideas in 
order, time, or 
space. 



First drink some fruit Juice. Next, have a bowl of 
soup. Then eat the meat Finally, have some pie 
and coffee. 



in short 
in brief 
to sum up 
in summary 
in conclusion 



To sum up several 
ideas. 



Scientists say that we should eat food that has 
all the proteins, fats, and vitamins we need. In 
short, they recommend a balanced diet 
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Common Problems With Texts 

A critical thinking approach to language arts instruction, with its emphasis on helping stu- 
dents understand the logic of what they study, can provide a strong unifying force in all of the 
basic dimensions of the language arts curriculum: reading, writing, language, grammar, and 
appreciation of literature. Unfortunately* it is rare to find this unifying theme in most language 
arts textbooks. As a result, the emphases in reading, writing, language, grammar, and literature 
do not "add-up" in the minds of students. They don't recognize the common denominator 
between reading and writing. They don't grasp how words in language have established uses and 
so can be used precisely or imprecisely, clearly or vaguely. Their lack of understanding of the 
logic of language in turn undermines their clarity of thought when reading and writing. 

By the same token, grammar seems to students to be nothing more than an arbttraiy set of 
rules. Typically, texts take a didactic approach. They introduce principles or concepts, then 
provide drills. Specific skills are often torn from their proper contexts and practiced merely 
for the sake of practice. Yet, without context, skills have little or no meaning; An occasional 
simple reiteration of basic purposes or ideas is insufficient. Students need to see for them- 
selves when, hovi\ and why each skill is used specifically as it is. For example, rather than 
using references when needed, texts "cover" "Using References" in one or two lessons. After 
reading about different kinds of reference books, students are asked questions like, "Where 
would you lock to find out when Washington was born?" In contrast, consider how educated 
people use references. First, they must recognize that there is something they want or need to 
know. Then they make a reasonable guess as to where (in what kind of book) they might find 
it. They check listings, possibly skimming through several pages. If they don't find what they 
were looking for, they figure out another place to look. When they have found what they were 
looking for, they usually use the information in some way. The standard sort of drill doesn't 
really teach this process In a meaningful way. 

Students rarely, if ever, evaluate what they read. Students do not explore their standards for 
evaluating written material, or distinguish for themselves when a written work is clear or unclear, 
engaging or dull, profound or superficial, realistic or unrealistic, and so on. 

Texts occasionally have a short lesson or activity on describing plot, identifying theme, and 
finding the main point. But students are rarely. If ever, called upon to describe the plots of sto- 
ries, for example. Yet these basic concepts are worthy of frequent discussion. Instead of describ* 
ing the plots or distinguishing main points from details, most of the time, students are only 
required to recall random details from what they have read. 

Asking Key Questions 

Language and grammar 

Keeping in mind the idea that language and grammar are, on the whole, logical, we should ask 
questions that help students discover this. What follows Jn the next paragraph is a variety of 
questions that ought to be raised in a variety of contexts. You would not, of course, raise them all 
at once. Some may be the basis of a series of cooperative learning activities in which student 
groups develop their own answers to one of these questions and report their answers, and how 
they came to these answers, to the class as a whole. 
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"What is a sentence? How Is it different from a group of words? What is a paragraph? How is It 
different from a group of sentences? Why are some ways of using a word right and others wrong? 
What different kinds of sentences are there? When and how should each be used? Why follow the 
rules of grammar? How does punctuation help the reader? How does knowing about grammar 
help you to write? Read?" 

Literature 

Stories have their own logic. Events don't just happen. They make sense within the meanings 
and thinking of their authors. When we ask a question, there should be a method to It The ques- 
tions should lead students to discover how to come to terms with the logic of the story, at least to 
the meaning that they are giving to the story. In every case, we should have students support their 
answers by reference to passages in the story. It is not their particular answers that are of greatest 
importance, but rather how they support their answers with reasons and references to the story. 

What happened? Why?' What Is ihe author ^trying to convey? Why is this important? What is 
the main character like? How do you know? How do their experiences relate to my experience or 
to those of people around me? How realistic are the characters? How consistent? If they aren't 
(realistic, consistent), why not? What conflicts occur in the story? What Is the nature of this con- 
flict? What relationship does it have to my life? What meaning does that conflict have for the 
character? For me? What does this work tell me about the people and everyday life around me? 
Can I Identify with them? Should I? How does the view presented in this work relate to my view? 
To what extent do I accept the way this story represents people? Are they like the people I know? 
To what extent or in what way would I change it to make It more lifelike"? How does it relate to 
ways of looking at things that IVe found In other stories? 

These categories of questions would need, of course, to be formulated in different ways to be 
intelligible to students at different grade levels. In many cases you would have to build up to 
them with particular preparatory activities. None of these questions are intended as ready-made 
for this or that classroom. They are intended merely to stimulate your thinking about the genei*J 
kind of questions that, sooner or later, in one form or another, must be raised. 

Persuasive writing 

All people spend a good deal of their time trying to persuade others to accept or believe some- 
thing or other. Young children often develop considerable skill in persuading their parents to 
allow them to do this or that or to buy this or that. Persuasive writing, like all persuasion, has a 
straightforward logic. In it, a writer attempts to get the readers to take on the writer's perspective 
on something. We, as readers, need to grasp what Is being said and judge whether or not to 
accept it, whether or not It makes sense to accept it Young children need to be Introduced into 
the art of rational persuasion. They need to learn how to express themselves clearly (If we don't 
know what they are saying how can we be persuaded?). They need to learn how to back up what 
they are saying with good reasons, with evidence, with relevant examples and illustrations from 
their experience, and with intelligible explanations. 

They also need to learn to respond to the persuasive appeals of others with basic critical think- 
ing tools. Television ads, television programs, peer groups, and adults — all attempt to persuade 
them. Children need to begin to learn how to develop their own persuasive appeals at the same 
time that they begin to learn how to rationally assess the persuasive appeals of others. As 
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always, we need to learn to continually model these processes for them as we And ways to engage 
them in small groups carrying these processes out for themselves. In general, we need to help 
children begin to think analytically and reasonably. 

What exactly, is the author trying to say? Why? How does the author support what he is say- 
ing with reasons, evidence, or experiences? What examples can I think of to further illuminate 
these ideas? What objections might be raised? What might the author say about my objections? 
What are the consequences of believing or doing as the author says? What kind of writing is this? 
How has the writer attempted to achieve his purpose? Have I good reason to accept what is being 
said? Doubt it? How could I check, or better evaluate, what is being said? What has been left 
out? Distorted? Where did the author get her evidence? How should I evaluate it? What has she 
left unexplained? What would she say about it? Of all the ideas or concepts, which are the most 
fundamental or basic? How does he use these ideas? How do these ideas relate to mine? 

As always, these questions are meant to be merely suggestive, not necessarily to be the actual 
questions that you will ask this or that student. There^are many possible reformulations of these 
questions which would render them more accessible, more understandable to young children. 
And, as always, children learn to be comfortable with analytic questions over time. We must be 
ever vigilant not to overwhelm them with more than they can take In at any given time. 



Writing has a logic. Good substance poorly arranged loses most of its value. Whatever the principle 
of order chosen, thought must progress from somewhere to somewhere else. It must follow a definite 
direction, not ramble aimlessly. In the entire piece, as well as in each section and paragraph, ideally, 
each sentence should have a place of its own, and a place so plainly Its own that it could not be shift- 
ed to another place without losing coherence. Children need to begin to discover that disorderly 
thinking produces disorderly writing and, conversely, orderly writing enhances orderly thinking. 

We need to Introduce children to the art of orderly, logical writing. We need to model this pro- 
cess for them. This can be done in a number of ways. We can work with the class as a whole 
writing a short paragraph, asking for suggestions from the class as to how we might begin. Then, 
once a sentence is on the board we might ask if the sentence Is clear, how we might express it 
more precisely. Then, we can ask for suggestions for a follow-up sentence, for one that elaborates * 
further on what is said in the first sentence. Then, once satisfied with the formulation of that 
sentence, we might ask for an example to illustrate the point made in the first two sentences. 
And so we might proceed, working with the class to develop the paragraph. In this way, students 
can observe minds at work in doing the labor of writing. A follow-up to this process might be to 
have the students work in groups, each group developing its own paragraph on a common main 
point. Then groups could choose a spokesperson to read their paragraph to the class as a whole 
and the class could then both get further experience in this process while gaining Insight Into 
how others think their way through a writing project. Over time we want students to become 
habituated to ask questions like those in the next paragraph. 

What do I want to communicate? Why? What am I talking about? What do I want to say about 
it? How can I develop this point? Do I need an example here? What else do I want to say about it, 
and why? What else do I know or think about this? What am I sure of? What questions do I 
have? What must I qualify? How does this detail fit in? Would the reader accept this? What ques- 
tions would the reader have? How can I answer those questions? If I word it this way, would the 
reader understand it the way I Intended? How can I clarify my meaning? How could someone 
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judge this idea? How can it be supported? How would others refute it? Which of those criticisms 
should I take into account? How should I change what IVe said? Will the support seem to the 
reader to Justify the conclusion? Should I change the conclusion, or beef up the support? What 
objections or problems would occur to the reader here? What do I want to say about them? 
Where am I getting my information? How would someone else interpret it? How can ! adjust or 
support my interpretation? What implications do I want the reader to draw? How can I help the 
reader see that I mean this and noi that? Which of all of the things I'm saying is the most impor- 
tant? How will the reader know which is most important? Have I assumed the reader knows 
something he may not know? 

Conclusion 

As a teacher of the language arte, it Is essential that you develop for yourself a clear sense of the 
logic of language and of*the unity of the language arts. If you model the insight that eveiy dimen- 
sion of language and literature makes sense, can be figured out, can be brought under our com- 
mand, can be made useful to us, your students will be much more apt to make this same discoveiy 
for themselves. Remember, students are not used to unifying what they are studying. They are, 
rather, used to fragmented learning. They are used to forgetting, for everything to begin anew, for 
everything to be self-contained. On the whole, they are not now learning organization skills. 

Furthermore, they are not used to clear and precise language usage. They are usually satisfied 
with any words that occur to them to say or write. They are unfamiliar with good writing. 
Disciplined thinking is something foreign to them. Therefore, don't expect the shift from a didac- 
tic approach (The teacher tells us and we repeat it back") to a critical one ("We figure it out for 
ourselves and Integrate it Into our own thinking") to occur quickly and painlessly. Expect a slow 
transition. Expect the students to experience many frustrations along the way. Expect progress 
to come by degrees over an extended period of time. Commit yourself to the long view, to what 
Matthew Arnold called "the extreme slowness of things", and you will have the attitude necessaiy 
for success. Teaching In a critical manner with a critical spirit Is a global transformation. Global 
transformations take a long time to achieve, but their effect Is then often permanent. And that Is 
what we want — students who learn to use language clearly and precisely for the rest of their 
lives, students who listen and read critically for the rest of their lives, students who become criti- 
cal and creative persons for the rest of their lives. 
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Mystery Stories 



by Betsy Stenklyft, Sargeant School, 
Roeeyille, CA 

Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• brainstorm what the parts of a mystery story are 

• using a matrix* students will analyze a short mystery story Into its component parts based 
on their brainstormed list 

• students will evaluate their original brainstormed Ust?and compare their analysis with the 
description in their texts 

Original Lesson Plan . 

Abstract 

Students read a two-page lesson entitled "Mysteries". Hie, goal of this article 
is to inform the reader about mystery stories and the basic rules for writing 
them. Students then answer a series of questions designed to elicit the compo- 
nents of a mystery story. 



Critique 

I feel that this lesson is weak because it simply presents the information to the students. 
This lesson is used in isolation without the benefits of a mystery story, although reference is 
made to a previously read mystery story. I feel students will have difficulty understanding the 
article without prior discussion of the topic. I also feel that they will not feel any ownership of 
the material presented in the article. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-9 developing confidence in reason 

5- I5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 
&~31 distinguishing relevant from irrelevant facts 

6- 17 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-9 



First, students will be given a conundrum to solve. After the solution is dis- 
covered, students will be asked to determine what kind of a story a conun- 
drum is. If necessary, introduce 'mystery'. Then, students discuss what 
makes a conundrum a mystery. "Why is it different from a narrative? What 
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components docs it have that are unique to a mystery story?" After brain- 
storming is exhausted, students will then be asked to evaluate their list of 
ideas to determine which ideas are major components and which are not. 
How can we tell the difference? Are all of these components necessary for a 
good mystery story? Why or why hot?" S-1 5 

Students will then be divided into several groups. Each group will write each 
of the components the group agreed upon as the heading on a matrix. The stu- 
dents then read the mystery story, "The Bloodhound Gang", and find parts of 
the story that will fit onto their matrix. (For example, students might write that 
Mrs. Finch, the housekeeper, "kept breaking things, and small items kept dis- 
appearing" under the heading "Suspects".) S-31 Students will then be asked 
to determine whether their headings were helpful in classifying the different 
parts of a mystery story. "Were the components complete? Did you miss getting 
some important parts of the story onto the matrix because there was no head- 
ing for them?" If necessary, re -evaluate the original brainstormed list of the 
components and add to or delete or leave the same if the students so desire. 

Finally, have students read the informational article entitled "Mysteries". 
"Do the component parts of a mystery story listed in the story match the 
components cm our list? If not, which list is better? Why?" Have students 
evaluate each difference. S-9 

editor's note: Rather than introducing this lesson with a conundrum, the 
teacher could begin by having students recall the mystery story they have read 
and compare it to other stories. "In what ways was that different from other 
kinds of stories? What kinds of stories are there? (Take each category) How can 
you tell if a story is this kind? Why are stories grouped this way?" S-1 7 
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Writing Haiku 



by Mary Louise Robs, Christ Church 
School, San Rafael, CA 

Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• explore the thoughts and feelings of another culture through critical reading of Haiku 

• practice creative thinking and writing 

Original Lesson Plan— 

Abstract 

Students read several haiku poems which are written on the board and In 

their workbooks. The class is encouraged to discuss the pattern of haiku and 

to count the number of syllables in each line. The nature theme is established 

and the students are asked to develop specific ideas about winter. The seasons 

are assigned for the students* creative writing of haiku poems. Hie students 

are to write a rough draft and read the poems to the class. They are then to 

revise and write a final copy of their haiku poems. 

from English for Christian Schools 4: 
Writing and Grammar, Teachers* 
Edition. Bob Jones University Press <2> 
1985, pp. 32-3. 



Critique 

This lesson missed the opportunity to explore the cultural background of haiku poetry. The 
teacher is the main investigator and disseminator of information. It is the teacher's responsibility 
to research the facts and to give the information to the students. There is no attempt to contrast 
other poetic styles and little to guide the students* thought Into creative imagination. Groundwork 
for the study of haiku is negligible with the exception of a previous lesson on synonyms. The stu- 
dents need to have an enriching, valuable personal experience of exploring the Japanese culture 
and thereby understanding the underlying purpose and background of haiku poetry. 

Although the basic facts are introduced in the lesson on haiku, other factors need to be estab- 
lished, such as the quality of emotions and how the feelings may be expressed most effective^. 
These feelings may be explored through the thoughts of the Japanese authors. 

Students are asked to write rough drafts after viewing several poems correctly written, a begin- 
ning poem with one line, and two poems with an incorrect number of syllables. After reading 
aloud the first poems, finishing the one poem, and correcting the last poems, students were 
assigned haiku poetry on the seasons. At this point, discussion on background the students 
need, would be appro late. That is, not only synonyms, syllables, and such, but the emotions, 
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feelings, and thoughts of these would-be writers should be explored. The students would have a 
more complete understanding of not only the mechanics, but of their thoughts and feelings and 
how to best express them through haiku. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-2I reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-17 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-4 exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying thoughts 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-21 



Groundwork for the study of haiku poetry should begin with an understanding 
of the Japanese culture and the exploration of the underlying purposes of the 
poetry. Appreciation for another culture may be accomplished throughjthe visit of 
a foreign exchange student, a film on current Japanese life, and a study of orien- 
tal art, especially with respect to nature. Students could research Haiku, Japan, 
and Japanese (and other Asian art) in dictionaries, art books, and encyclopedias, 
and read more examples of haiku in library books. This overview of Japanese cul- 
ture should discourage stereotypes and heighten the students* understanding of 
the people, their daily lives, and their art. With this background, the empathy of 
the students will develop so that the exploration of thoughts underlying feelings 
will naturally flow into the creativeness of haiku. S-I7 

During the discussion of the poetry, questions should be asked about the 
authors and how they felt and thought when writing the poems, and why they 
chose to express their feelings with poetry. Some study of Japanese literature 
may benefit the students* understanding of the authors* feelings. A background 
in other nature poems would contrast and give Insight into the depths of feel- 
ings and Ideas expressed in poetry. S-4 

Students could evaluate the poems they read. "What do you think of this 
poem? How does It make you feel? What do you suppose the author was think- 
ing and feeling? Why was it written? Is It well written? Do you like some of 
these more than others? Which? Why?" S-17 

After the students have discussed the culture, the feelings if the authors, 
and their own responses to the poetiy, brainstorming sessions may bring out 
Ideas about nature and an awareness of how other students may express their 
thoughts through haiku. 

It is understood that the mechanics of haiku poetiy have been taught during 
appropriate intervals. The instruction may fit In naturally In the discussion 
concerning other poetic forms and the teacher may draw attention to the num- 
ber of syllables with questions about the students* comparison between the 
nature poetiy and the haiku poems. During the brainstorming sessions, feel- 
ings may be identified through the use of colorful words and their synonyms. 
Descriptive phrases may be listed around a central idea and synonyyns substi- 
tuted to balance the poetry with the correct number of syllables. 
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Thus the students are well prepared to develop their rough drafts and then 
to revise and rewrite their haiku poems in an atmosphere loaded with 
expressed thoughts and rich cultural understanding. 
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"The Quest for the North Pole" 



by Nora Brice Karr, Los Angeles U.S.D., 
North Hollywood, CA 



Objectives of the remodelled lessor 

Hie students will: 

• read, analyze, and assess the charge that Robert Peaiy was not the first to the North Pole 

• discuss ethnocentricity with regard to racial prejudice 

• clarify and evaluate claims in their text 

• discuss Peary's possible egocentricity 

• evaluate the evidence 



Original Lesson Plan* 



Abstract 

This selection details the efforts of an Afro-American, Professor Allen 
Counter, to discover and disseminate information on Matthew Hensen, an 
African-American explorer who was a member of the team that claims to be 
first to have reached the North Pole in 1909. Commander Robert Peary has 
commonly been given credit for this feat; however, Counter's evidence indicates 
that Hensen reached the 90° N latitude location about 45 minutes before 
Peaiy. Peary reportedly asked Hensen not to tell anyone and Hensen honored 
this wish until after Peary's death in 1920. 

from Treasures, Goodman H.B.J. 
Reading Program, Level 12, Grade 6, 
1989. pp. 106-115. 



Critique 



This lesson was chosen because the selection is rich in discussion material on prejudice, 
ethnocentric views of historical events, and the xncrality of Peary's accepting the many honors 
he received for being "first". However, the suggested questions in the text fail to probe these 
ideas or the controversy. 

While some of the questions ask for information about the controversy, they do not go deep 
enough nor do they require critical reading or thinking. Thus, students are exposed to a chal- 
lenge of a "hero's" account of events with no discussion of ethical implications. 



Strategies used to remodel 

&-2 developing insight into egocentricity or soeiocentricity 
S-34 recognizing contradictions 

S-# exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying thoughts 
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5- 13 evaluating the credibility of sources of Information 

6- 33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 
S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 

S-7 developing Intellectual good faith or integrity 

S-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 

S-27 comparing and contrasting ideals with actual practice 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-2 



Discussion could lead to the nature of the controversy. "What did Peary 
claim? What did Hensen say? Could both be true? Why or why not? Is there a 
sense In which both claims are true?* S-34 

The question of Peary's possible egocentricity should be discussed. "Why 
might Peary ask Hensen not to tell? S-2 What feelings might Peary have 
had? Why? What feelings might Hensen have had about Peary? Why might 
he feel that way?" S-4 

"What evidence does Professor Counter provide to support his conclusion 
that Hensen was actually first? Where did he get his Information? Is there rea- 
son to doubt it? Is there reason to believe it? Which position has more evi- 
dence? Where might you find more evidence? &-16 Do you have reason to 
think his evidence Is true? Why? False? Why? Is this evidence enough?" S-33 

"Professor Counter thinks Hensen has been denied his place in history as a 
result of racial prejudice in the early 1900*s. What facts would be relevant to 
his statement? Is he making a valid assumption? How could you find out? 
S-30 Could a similar controversy occur in our times? Why or why not? 

The book says that who actually arrived at the North Pole first is not as 
important as that both men get credit, for it was a team effort. Ask students: 
Does it matter who was first? Why or why not? What examples can you give of 
•firsts? Can you give similar examples of •seconds 1 ? Why or why not? How does 
our society treat 'firsts*? Why? If it doesn't matter which was first, then why 
would Peary want Hensen to He? S-7 

"In neither account are the four Eskimo guides who were also there men- 
tioned by name. Why might that be?" 

"What do you think the Importance of teamwork is in such an undertaking? 
Who should receive credit? Who should receive the fame? Why? Which would 
be most important to you personally, the achievement or the fame? Why? What 
values were you using in your decision making?" S-30 

editor's note: "If what we have read here is true, what do you think of 
Peary?* S-20 What might the public response have been had Hensen and 
Peary told that Hensen was first? What does Counter think it would have 
been? Why? Why would Hensen agree to this? 

Students could look up "North Pole* and "Peary" in encyclopedias, dictionar- 
ies, and other books. "Which version was given in each? Why?" 

"What other myths have been passed down as historical fact? Why? How do 
untruths get to be believed by so many? Should children be taught myths as 
though they were true?" S-27 
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Parts of Speech 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• through Socratic discussion, exercise Independent thought to discover the logic of sen- 
tence structure and parts of speech for themselves 

• begin to recognize parts of speech by understanding their functions within sentences 

• avoid the oversimplified view of nouns presented In their texts 

Original Lesson Plan— — 

Abstract 

In this lesson, "Nouns", students use the "test questions", "Do you see the 

? Do you see two ? H to Identify nouns. They are told that any word 

which has singular and plural forms that can complete the test sentences Is a 
noun. Hiey arc asked how they could test a word to see whether or not It Is a 
noun; to give plurals for a list of singular nouns; to use singular nouns In the 
subject to complete sentences; to use plural nouns In the subject to complete 
sentences (first orally, then In writing). The other parts of speech lessons occur 
In later v essons spread throughout the text 

from Exploring in English 4 by John S. 
Hand, et al. Laidlaw Brothers. <£> 1975, 
pp. 132-133, T76. 



Critique 

Texts teach the parts of speech In a fragmented, mechanical, and misleading way. Instead of 
building on the function of nouns within the sentence, this lesson reduces the distinction to a 
mechanical test that makes the definition of %ioun* too narrow to be generally useful. The other 
parts of speech lessons are scattered through the text. Every one or two units, students cover 
another part of speech. Unfortunately, this tends to add to the fragmented quality of the parts of 
speech lessons. Each part of speech is taught in isolation; their relationships aren't understood. 

Texts teach part of speech as a feature of the word itself, whereas words themselves are not 
one or another type. Many words can serve as several parts of speech, according to their role 
in particular sentences. 

This lesson emphasizes repetition over understanding, by simply having students repeat the 
test. Students need to learn to distinguish parts of speech, not memorize a rule. Giving them 
practice describing and using the test does not foster the ability to make the distinction, or 
understand the concepts 'noun* or 'parts of speech* In terms that make sense to the student. 
Again, It turns a skill of understanding into a mechanical skill. 

The test Itself Is misleading, since not all nouns satisfy the conditions it sets. More Important- 
ly, part of speech is not a characteristic of words themselves, but of their function within a sen- 
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tenoe. Furthermore, by only pointing out those nouns which are In the subject, the lesson fosters 
the Idea that nouns occur only in the subject 

Grammatical points and distinctions should be taught In such a way that their usefulness Is 
apparent to the student For example, when reading difficult sentences, grammatical analysis 
gives readers a way to begin to get a handle on meaning, and to clarify vague passages. (For 
example, by using the principles that pronouns always refer to some noun and that transitive 
verbs require objects, one can rewrite sentences to make them clearer and more explicit or to 
check one's understanding.) 

This remodelled lesson provides an example of what we mean .by fostering understanding of 
grammatical logic, rather than memorizing mechanical recognition processes. If students discov- 
er these grammatical distinctions for themselves, we increase their understanding and encourage 
them to think for themselves. Students can use their texts for reference. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

S-IO refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

Remodelled Lesson Plan — — 

Begin with students* dictionaries and texts as references. Have students look 
up a word and draw their attention to the part of speech notation, and explain 
that they are going to begin to learn the different ways words are used. This 
will help them become better readers and writers. 

Using the dictionary (various words of the main parts of speech), the dictio- 
naiy explanations of the parts of speech, and definitions and explanations in 
their texts, briefly introduce the main parts of speech to students. 

The teacher could select a word that functions as more than one part of 
speech and write sentences using the word differently, for example, "Lock the 
door. Put the key in the lock." Students can characterize the differences between 
these uses of the same word, such as, 'bench/ 'board/ 'date*. Students can com- 
pare such word groups as 'think* and 'thought/ 'believe* and 'belief. S-29 

When students have had sufficient practice, the class may compare the differ- 
ent parts of speech. Encourage students to test their generalizations by tiying to 
find counter-examples, and, if necessary, revising their claims. In some cases 
their generalizations may be nearly always true. If so, this could be pointed out. 
If they make a serious mistake which they fail to correct, you may want to sup- 
ply a counter-example. S-IO 

When students have had sufficient practice, the class may discuss what 
nouns have In common. Encourage them to test their generalizations by tiying 
to find counter-examples, and, if necessary, revising their claims. In some 
cases, their generalizations may be nearly always true. If so, this could be 
pointed out. If they make a serious mistake which they fall to correct, you may 
want to supply a counter-example. (When the class has covered other parts of 
speech, you may want to have them repeat this discussion.) 
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Myths 



by Virginia Reiliy, St. Apoiiinarb School, 
Napa, CA 

Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• deeply question the meaning of a particular myth 

• discuss the literal meaning of the myth 

• apply their understanding of the myth they have studied to myths of other cultures 

Original Lesson Plan s ; = 

Skills Unit 31 focuses on myth and legend recognition. The children arc directed 
to read a story about why Ra-wen-io, maker of all things on earth, gave Rabbit 
long back legs and long ears and why he gave Owl a short neck and big eyes. Upon 
finishing the story, children are asked to answer factual questions about the story 
and to consider the definition of 'myth* and 'legend*. They are then asked to read a 
Hawaiian story about Fele and how she became goddess of volcanoes. Again factu- 
al questions are asked. In addition, children are asked to identify the stoiy as 
myth or legend. Hie unit concludes with a lesson on legend identification. 



Critique 

I will focus on the myth aspect of the lesson. Even though many sixth graders would be unable 
to recite definitions of 'myth* and legend* and identify a given stoiy as one or the other, they have 
long been acquainted with myths and legends. Certainly it is important that children have the 
language of literature and be able to recognize different forms of literature, but that is net 
enough. Skills Unit 31 has for its main task myth recognition, but it fails to consider the worthier 
task of myth and its relationship to reality, seen and unseen. 

In the section titled -Introducing the Skill Lesson," the teacher is told the scope of the lesson 
and what to say and do. 

Read the title. Explain that in this lesson pupils will read about two very old types of literature — the 
myth and the legend. The lesson will help them understand the difference between the two and will help 
them recognize each when they read or hear such talcs. 

Such is the scope of the lesson. Not only does it (Sail to encourage critical thinking in the student, 
but it likewise discourages the ^acher from thinking critically. Neither teacher nor student is called 
upon to become actively Involved In this lesson; rather they are told to do trite, uninteresting tasks. 
After reading the first myth, the children read the following in their text: 
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The story you have just read is an American Indian myth. A myth is a very old story handed down 
among people. It may be about some gods or goddesses. It often explains something about nature, such as 
why there is thunder and lightning. 

Hie children have been given a definition of 'myth'; they are not encouraged to explore for themselves 
the meaning of myth, an exercise more valuable because it engages their curiosity and taps their 
desire to know and understand Hie lesson continues, and children read another story about gods 
and goddesses, after which they are asked to identify the story as legend or myth, a task which chil- 
dren complete successfully as the definition of myth in the text uses the key words, gods and god- 
desses. Thus the lesson of myths is completed without ever having explored myth and its meaning. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S~1 7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

S-I4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-tI I comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 

S~9 developing confidence in reason 

S~23 making interdisciplinary connections 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-17 



ERIC 



The remodelled lesson, by having students discuss root questions, would 
explore myth and its meaning. Instead of defining 'myth* for the children and 
having them apply that definition to stories they read. I would begin by telling 
them that they are going to read an Indian myth. A discussion of the Indian 
myth in particular and of myth In general would follow. *What part of the myth 
seems unbelievable? Does the myth deal with reality? What reality does the 
myth explain? What are the obvious, seen realities that the myth explains and 
the less obvious but unseen realities that the myth Implies? S-35 Why does the 
myth describe a creator and creatures? How is that relationship developed 
through the actions of Ra-wen-io, Rabbit and Owl. and what is implied about 
their relationships? What is the point of this story? Do myths reveal reality as it 
is or as a society perceives it to be? Why do people tell myths? What do myths 
reveal about the tellers of myths and their beliefs?" 

Hie lesson would be extended over a period of time during which myths from 
other cultures would be read, discussed, and compared, "How do the details of 
myths differ? Why do they differ? Are myths alike in any way? How? Why? How 
do myths compare to other kinds of stories? Why are myths an important part of 
the literature of many cultures?" S-I4 

Hie lesson would conclude with a written essay in which the children would 
be asked to compare and contrast two myths, one which had been discussed in 
class and one which they would read for the first time, S-2I 

editor's note: After exploring the deeper meanings of myths, students could 
critique the superficial explanation in their text. "What does the text say myths 
are about or what they are for? What did we say? What aspects of myths or 
what meaning do myths have that your text fails to mention? Why?" ii-9 
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Students could read myths from other cultures they have studied, and dis- 
cuss them. "What were their myths like? What do they tell us about those peo- 
ple, their lives, their culture?" S-23 

Students could also examine the personalities and characteristics of animals 
in myths, and compare them to their impressions of those animals and what 
zoologists know of their behavior. S-23 
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Subject and Predicate 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

Hie students will: 

• through Socraiic discussion, exercise independent thought to discover the logic of sen- 
tence structure and parts of speech for themselves 

Original Lesson Plan 

This lesson, The Two Parts of a Sentence", starts with a chart that divides 
three simple sentences into subject and predicate. The discussion explains 
that the subject tells who or what the sentence is about, and the predicate tells 
what the subject does or is. After this clarification, the class does oral and writ- 
ten exercises dividing sentences into subject and predicate. 

from Exploring in English 4 by John S. 

Hand, et al. Laidlaw Brothers. <2> 1975. 

pp. 56-58, 132-133, T15.T76. 




Critique 

Our approach to grammar encourages students to recognize the underlying logic of grammar. 
This logic dovetails well with the writing skills needed to construct a grammatical sentence, a 
paragraph, or a well organized, logically progressive essay. These same skills also establish or 
reinforce the thought patterns necessary for critical thought. We believe, in other words, that well 
designed grammatical instruction can re-enforce critical thinking principles, and vice versa. 

Dividing sentences into subject and predicate Is an excellent starting point for analyzing sen- 
tence structure and parts of speech. Since the class examines whole sentences, they must 
observe the relationships between the subject and predicate to divide the sentences. This division 
also builds a foundation for later distinctions between parts of speech, because every word or 
phrase we add to the sentence modifies the subject, the predicate, or the sentence. Furthermore, 
division of sentences into subject and predicate can help students clarify and analyze sentences. 

The main weakness in this lesson is that it doesn't allow students to work through the logic of 
the subject/predicate relationship for themselves. The lesson starts with a chart that breaks three 
sipiple sentences into two parts, clearly labeled subject and predicate. Students get the labels first, 
and then have those labels defined and illustrated. We recommend that this process be reversed. 
Students could first uncover the subject/predicate pattern, and then learn the appropriate labels. 

The following lesson plan is a specific example of what we mean by fostering understanding of 
grammatical logic, rather than memorizing mechanical recognition processes. If students dis- 
cover these grammatical distinctions for themselves, we Increase their understanding and 
encourage them to think for themselves. 
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Strategies used to remodel 

S-I thinking independently 

S-II comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 
S-2I reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

Remodelled Lesson Plan 

Before opening the book to this lesson, the class can conduct an exercise 
that not only uncovers the subject/predicate relationship, but also uses the 
focus of the sentence as the basic unit of grammar. The teacher could write a 
simple sentence on the board. A good first sentence would be a simple subject 
and intransitive verb such as, "Birds sing/ To encourage analysis of the main 
sentence parts, the teacher could ask questions like these: Which word tells 
you what is being talked about? Which word tells what is being done? S-I 

Have students divide a lew more sentences, each one a little longer. If this 
process bogs down, the teacher could model the distinction for a few sentences 
until some students catch on. Keep questioning as you go, to stimulate clarifi- 
cation through dialogue. When the distinction has become clear, the class will 
be ready for the subject/predicate exercise in the text (pp. 104-105). 

After working through the lesson in the text, return to the simple sentences 
on the board. Take the original example, "Birds sing - . Ask students questions 
such as these: How can we make the sentence longer? What words can we add 
to this sentence? How can we make it give us more information? How can we 
make this sentence tell us more about the birds and their singing? What does 
this addition tell us about? What question does this answer? Which birds? 
What about their singing? Singing what? Singing how? How does adding these 
words change the meaning of the sentence? If students need help, give them 
some examples like, -We could say, 'Blue birds sing/ or 'Blue birds sing when 
they are happy/* show them how additional words make the sentence more 
precise, by excluding some possibilities. 



As each word or phrase is added, ask questions like, "What does the new 
word tell us abcut? fThe birds. The subject. It tells us what color the birds are.) 
What does the word 'three* tell us? (More about the birds. More about the sub- 
ject. How many birds there are.) What word does the word 'together explain, 
about the birds, or about their singing? (Sing. The predicate. It tells something 
about how they sang, what they were doing when they sang.) What does this 
phrase modify? (The predicate. Sing. It tells where the birds sang.) 

If the class exhaustively expands a couple of the sentences in this manner, it 
will become clear to them that every word or phrase they add to the basic sen- 



Subject 
Birds 
Blue birds 



Predicate 



sing, 
sing, 
sing. 



Three blue birds 
Three blue birds 
Three blue birds 



sing together. 

sing together on the roof. 
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tcncc modifies cither the subject or the predicate. Every additional word or 
phrase makes the sentence more precise. This activity also sets the foundation 
for later lessons teaching specific parts of speech. 

The teacher could strengthen student comprehension of the logic of gram- 
mar by comparing the logic of sentences to that of a well constructed para- 
graph or essay. The teacher could take an intelligible sentence and add a word 
that doesn't fit Point out that the word doesn't belong. Every word has a place 
in the sentence. Every sentence has a place in a paragraph. S-II 

Using Grammatical Analysis on Complex Sentences S-21 

This section has students reducing a complex sentence to its essentials, and 
then adding the other pieces. Thus grammar is used to clarify statements and 
enhance reading ability. 

Have students write and punctuate the Pledge of Allegiance. (Write variations in 
punctuation on the board. Compare them. Have students find a connect version.) 

Using the correct version, identify or have students identify the subject, verb, 
and direct and indirect objects: I pledge (pledge what, and to whom?) I pledge alle- 
giance to the Jlag.... (and do what to the republic?) I pledge allegiance to the repub- 
lic... Jbr which it stands (To what does 'it* refer?).... Students could find as many 
simple sentences In the pledge as they can, and share and discuss their rewrites. 

Similar lessons can be repeated on material from texts, newspapers, or 
other readings. 
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Harriet Tubman and the 
Ante-Bellum South 



by Anne Lehan, Waldo Rohnert 
Elementary School, Rohnert Park, CA 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• analyze the concept 'leader* and develop criteria for evaluating leadership 

• appreciate the qualities of Harriet Tubman, especially her ability to lead 

• apply their criteria to Harriet supporting their Judgments with details 

• understand Harriet's actions in the context of her times 

• appreciate how the same subject can be written about in different styles and for different 
purposes 

• appreciate the importance of musical lyrics and tempo as primary sources of information 



Original Lesson Plan- 



Abstract 

Students read, out loud, taking turns. -General Moses* by Dorothy Sterling 
in their Freedom's Ground basal reader. The text, written in a lively style, 
relates the details of Harriet's activities on the Underground Railroad and 
stresses her many qualities of leadership including her intelligence, her sur- 
vival skills, and her courage. Quotes from unidentified slaves extolling her 
virtues are sprinkled throughout the reading selection. 

Students respond in writing to the -Reflections- questions as the end of 
the selection: 

1. Why did the plantation owners offer rewards for the capture "dead or alive* 
oJHarriet Tubman? What -property* of the plantation owners did they accuse 
her of stealing? 

2. Moses in the Bible led his people out of slavery in Egypt Why did people call 
Harriet Tubman "Moses"? In what ways was she like him? 

3. Harriet Tubman was a real person. How did she become a legend? 

4. Make a list of some problems and hardships Harriet Tubman and htir people 
might have had on their way North. Then write an essay on this topic, using 
the items from your list 

Discussion of student responses follows completion of writing. 
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Critique 

Hils Is a fairly standard reading lesson utilizing the basal and Involving some student partici- 
pation In the Initial oral reading and In the responses read to the written assignment. A teacher 
gifted in Socratlc questioning could enrich the •Reflection" responses with some critical involve- 
ment, but opportunities are slim given the nature of the questions which, as In #1, are much too 
literal or, as In #2, require an extensive background In Biblical expertise to be able to react intel- 
ligently. #3 has a literal answer given In the text. #4 has possibilities if the list is then catego- 
rized, but the essay part Is preposterous, as many 5 th graders (for whom the basal is written) 
cannot even write a unified paragraph. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-23 making Interdisciplinary connections 
S-14 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 
S-I5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 
S-32 making plausible Inferences, predictions, or interpretations 

5- 3I distinguishing relevant from Irrelevant facts 

6- 18 analyzing or evaluating arguments, Interpretations, beliefs, or theories 
S-22 listening critically: the art of silent dialogue 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-23 

This remodel has four parts: 1) Introduction, 2) Literary Reference, 3) 
Historical Reference, and 4) Musical Reference. 

1) Introduction S-14 

Have students brainstorm the concept 'leader* by clustering the word on the 
board. Say, "I am going to encircle the word 'leader*. What do you think of 
when you see that word?" Encourage all responses. Cluster the responses. 
Show you appreciation of their willingness to respond, thus creating a climate 
for critical thinking. 

Now, divide the class into groups and ask each group to arrange the respons- 
es associated with 'leader' by listing the most important characteristics first. 

On the board, arrive at a consensus from the groups. Phrase words as quali- 
ties and ask students how these words could be useful to them. Help them see 
these are standards by which we evaluate a leader. Introduce and define the 
word 4 criterion(a)\ &-15 

Ask each student to silently chose one person he or she feels is a leader and 
quick-write for five minutes. Students can then share their writing with the 
group. Each group chooses the best to read to the class. (This is a Bay Area 
Writing Project technique.) 

2) Literary Reference 

Have students open their readers to "General Moses" by Dorothy Sterling 
and say that we are about to read a stoiy about a famous person who lived in 
the South before the Civil War. Her name was Harriet Tubman. Tell them that 
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after reading the stoiy, they will be using the criteria for 'leader* established by 
them and will evaluate whether or not they think Harriet was a good leader. 
They will be asked to support their judgment with details from the stoiy. 
Out loud, taking turns, students will read the stoiy. 

Using Socratic questioning techniques, the class will evaluate Harriet's 
leadership qualities. Reference will be made as to why others (slaves) consid- 
ered her a leader but students must make their own judgment based on crite- 
ria and reading details. S-32 

For homework, each student is to write a paragraph arguing that Harriet 
was (or was not) a leader. Specific details from the stoiy as well as reference to 
criteria must be included In the argument. S-31 

3) Historical Reference 

The lesson begins by having each group read their homework, choosing the 
best, and then reading that selection to the class. When working In groups, each 
student should make a written evaluative comment on each paper read. S-18 

Students then open their histoiy texts to the page discussing Harriet's con- 
tribution to the abolitionist movement (class Is presently studying events lead- 
ing to Civil War). In Our United States by Joanne Buggey, Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc.. 1983, one paragraph on page 210 refers to Harriet. The treatment in the 
histoiy text is briefly compared to the basal reading selection — different 
styles, tones, purposes, lengths, etc. 

The teacher then very briefly reviews Harriet's place in the historical con- 
text of ante-bellum South and events leading up to Civil War (the present 
focus of social studies). 

4) Musical Reference 

Words to two Negro spirituals are handed out: "Oh Freedom" and "Buked 
and Scorned". Students are asked to follow words while listening to Hany 
Belafonte sing these songs on an old 33. LP and discuss their meaning. "VJhrl 
are these songs saying? Why? What does that imply? How can they help us 
understand slaveiy and the Underground Railroad?" S-22 

The teacher then asks: Why have spirituals collectively been called "sorrow 
songs"? Continue by asking what value these songs have today. Review the 
meaning of "primary source" and ask how the term applies to spirituals. 

For homework, each student Is to And a song from the 1980 # s he or she thinks 
reflects in lyrics and tempo concerns of life today. Each is to bring in a record or 
tape and be prepared to discuss the selection as a primary source the next day. 
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"The Fun They Had" 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

Die students will: . # , ± . . . r . 

• exercise Independent thought by determining the story's main point for themselves 

• practice fairmindedness by shifting to an unfamiliar perspective to clarify and contrast their 
concepts of and attitudes toward 'school*, 'teacher*, and 'book* with that of the characters 

• use critical vocabulaiy such as 'Infer*, 'assume*, 'perspective*, and 'conclude* 

• explore the influences that people's place in time find experience has on their perspectives 



Original Lesson Plan- 



Abstract 

This science-fiction stoiy is about Margie and Tommy, two children living in 
the year 2155, who discover an old book about school in the 20* century. 
Although Margie finds the old ways strange, she is envious of the fun students 
used to have learning from human teachers Instead of machines, and being 
with other children Instead of alone at home. 

The lesson begins with a discussion of what it means to be "old-fashioned". 
Students then read the stoiy and make inferences from context clues. Among 
the inference questions, are ones which require students to figure out the mean- 
ings of Invented terms. Other questions require students to agree or disagree 
with stoiy characters* statements, relate their own feelings about events in the 
stoiy, and locate details. After the stoiy has been reread, students review with 
the teacher what schools of the past were like, answer questions about the stoiy 
(distinguishing when answers are stated or implied), and debate whether 
schools of the future will be superior to present schools. Some activities focus 
on categorizing the story as science fiction. 

from Lanterns, Marjoric Scddon 
Johnson, et al. American Book Co. 
1977. pp.24c-32b 



Critique 

The main strength of this lesson lies in using material which encourages students to enter 
another point of view. Also, some of the questions develop critical thought by requiring students 
to make inferences from stoiy details. The text questions, however, miss the point of the stoiy, 
and distract students from considering it. Several parts of the lesson are irrelevant or only dis- 
tantly related to the point of the stoiy (such as discussion of 'old fashioned*, schools of the past, 
and the debate about schools of the future). The time saved by dropping these can be used to 
explore more pertinent points. 
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Confusions in the text 

The discussion of the concept 'old-fashloned' is ul-timed at best. Even if that were the key con- 
cept of the story, discussing it at the beginning takes the punch out of the story. The lesson 
'Concept'. 'What is up-to-date now may seem old-fashioned in the future." misses the point. The 
story is less about old-fashioned-ness than about the irony of Margie's envying todays students 
(few of whom consider themselves lucky). It is a story about differences in perspective. 

Some of the Inference/conclusion questions and suggested answers are confused and mislead- 
ing. For instance, when Margie has too hard a tune with her geography, her parents call a repair- 
man who examines the mechanical teacher and fixes it. One section has teachers ask. 'In 2155, 
when pupils don't learn what they are supposed to, who is blamed, thepjpils or the teacher? (the' 
teacher) How do you know? (The inspector is sent for to fix the teacher. Margie isn't scolded.)" The 
Inference that when students of the future do poorly In school, they are not held responsible. Is 
absurd. Had nothing wrong been found with the machine. Margie would have been held respon- 
sible. The teacher was simply the first place to look. 

As with many texts, critical vocabulary is misapplied. The text asks students how they can tell 
that the teacher is a machine, and answers that it is Inferred, when, in fact. It is directly stated. 
Similarly, the answer to the question. "Why do you think the inspector thinks Margie will do 
fine?" is given explicitly in the story. 

Missed opportunities 

The text fails to take full advantage of the strengths of the story, and many of the suggested 
questions. First, it doesn't have students explore Margie's point of view, or compare it to their 
own. It doesn't have students analyze key concents in the story, such as 'school', or 'good 
teacher'. The story also provides an opportunity for discussion of the relationship between 
experience, perspective, and use of language. The characters use a number of expressions 
such as 'regular book', differently than we do. Such uses of language could be used to develop 
students' awareness of how different experience!., kad to differences In what is considered 'reg- 
ular', 'normal', 'funny', or "weird'. 

In many Instances, students could learn or practice using critical vocabulary. The exercises 
which require students to distinguish whether a fact Is stated or unstated, is a missed opportuni- 
ty to have them practice using 'infer-. Students can also use critical vocabulary to make the rea- 
soning Involved In the inferences, and the beliefs of ihe characters more explicit. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-25 reasoning dialogicaliy: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 
S-l exercising Independent thought 

S-4 exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying thoughts 
S-3 exercising falrmlndedness 6 B 

Srl4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 
S-35 exploring Implications and consequences 

thinking precisely about thinking: using critical vocabulary 
S-21 reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan s-25 . 

When students have read the stoiy through once, the teacher can begin the 
lesson by asking such questions as, "What is the story about? What is the 
author's point? What idea is he trying to get across? What is the point of view 
of the main character?" S-I When discussing Margie's perspective, use ques- 
tions like the following: Why does Margie envy students of the past? What is 
she thinking about when she feels this way? S-4 What facts does Margie think 
about when she thinks about schools of the past? What doesn't she consider? 
What ^concepts or ideas are important to her? Are they the same as what you 
find most important? How accurate is Margie's view? Defend your answer. Do 
you agree that you are luckier than Margie? Why or why not? What values do 
you have in common with hei? Why do you value this? Continue this piocess 
of having students compare their own and Margie's assumptions, experiences, 
inferences, and values. "How could someone argue that Margie's school is bet- 
ter than our schools? Worse?" S-3 

To further explore Margie's perspective, students could analyze words and 
phrases from the stoiy, such as 'book', 'teacher', etc. Consider asking, "What is 
Margie's idea of a good teacher? What qualities should a teacher have? What 
surprised her about teachers of the past? Why? What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of human versus machine teachers? How did she feel about her 
teacher? Why? How is Margie's idea of what 'school' means different from 
yours? Alike? Does Maigie really have 'school', or should it be called something 
else? Why or why not?" S-I4 

The class could also discuss differences between how the characters 
would talk about school and teachers, and their own expressions, for exam- 
ple, *my teacher is broken' versus 'my teacher is sick', 'regular book', 'regu- 
lar teacher', 'funny schools', 'have school today', 'go to school', etc. S-I 4 
"Why does the author suppose people would use these expressions?" 
Students could discuss why the children in the stoiy use words and phrases 
differently than they do. S-35 

The teacher using the inference questions provided in the text could have 
students practice using critical vocabulaiy. (For example, "Why did Margie 
assume that human teachers taught in children's homes? Was this fact stated 
or implied? Why did the repairman conclude that Margie would do 
better?") S-28 

If using the "Comprehension Skills" section at the end, the teacher could 
ask students to support those answers not stated in the stoiy, and explain 
their reasoning. S-21 
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"The Great Storm" 



by Virginia Reilly, St. ApoUlnarls School, 
Napa, CA 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• explore for themselves, and In-depth, characterization and main idea in a stnnr 

• find evidence for their statements from the stoiy and present it first in class discussion 
ana then in an essay 

• explore figurative language and its evocative power 

Original Lesson Plan ! . 

Abstract 

"Tlie Great Storm," an adaptation of Chapter 15 of Abble Bwyess: Lighthouse 
Heroine, recounts the stoiy of young Abble Buigess who is responsible for keep- 
ing the lighthouse operating and taking care of her four younger sistere and her 
sick mother while her fattier is on shore buying supplies. When a violent storm 
blows in, stranding her father on shore, Abbic's responsibilities become more 
serious. Hie ordinary tasks of keeping the lamps lit and taking care of her fami- 
ly become dangerous, yet Abbie persists in doing what must be done. She 
moves the family to safety in one of the stone towers when the wooden room 
below the tower washes away, and she keeps the lamps lit and the ice scraped 
olT the lighthouse windows until the storm ends and her father returns. 

Hie comprehension questions at the end of the stoiy ask the children to 
think about the main idea, describe Abbie's character, answer factual ques- 
tions about the plot, and imagine life on a lighthouse. 

Star Flight, Scott, Forcsman Reading. <2> 

1985, pp. 54-69. 
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Critique 

Three strong points of The Great Storm" - development of character, main Idea, and use of 
figurative language - are Ignored (as In the case of figurative language) or undermined (as In the 
case of character development and main Idea). 

Character Development 

Question 4 of "Comprehension Check" asks the following: 

Which of these words would you use to describe Abbie? 

*W, . timid 
fun loving strong 

determined courageous 

thoughtless responsible 
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A question of this type discourages critical thinking and trivializes the idea of character. It teach- 
es children that a person's character can be defined simplisticalty by two or three words without 
reference to thought or evidence. It does not probe the nature of character, nor how a character 
is revealed. Further, giving children a multiple choice question about character stifles any curios- 
ity or logical thought process. It virtually tells them what to think by limiting the type and num- 
ber of words to choose from and leaves no room for thoughtful exploration. All thought ends. The 
answer is given to them; there is no reason to think. Children are taught they do not have to 
think to arrive at a worthwhile conclusion, nor are they responsible for their views. Judgments 
are made quickly and superficially with no accountability for their reasonableness. 

Main Idea 

Question 1 of "Comprehension Check" asks the following: 

Which of the following sayings best describes the main idea of this story? 

a) A stitch in time saves nine. 

b) Where there's a will there's a way. 

c) Haste makes waste. 

This question asks children to think about the main idea, yet its message is, "Don't think!" A dis- 
cussion of the main idea is worthwhile and can generate enthusiasm and careful thought. But 
when children are given a multiple choice question, what kind of enthusiasm or Interest can 
there be? They have already been given the answer. One of the three is correct, they are told. No 
serious thought is necessaiy. The answer is put before them so what kind of commitment to 
defend and explain the answer can there be when the answer is not really theirs? [This also inad- 
vertently reinforces the false ideas that there is only one correct way to word a story's theme, and 
that one can understand a story's theme without exploration and struggle.) 

Language 

The Great Storm" has many good examples of effective figurative language, a basic aspect of 
study of literature, yet no attention is drawn to the use of language. Strip the story of its per- 
sonification, its similes, and its strong descriptive passages and the story loses much of its 
intensity and interest. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-I thinking independently 

S-I 4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 
S-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 

S-24 practicing Socratic discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 
S-I 6 evaluating the credibility of sources of Information 
S-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 

S-I 7 questioning deeply; raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

Remodelled Lesson Plan 

Character Development 

Instead of listing adjectives and asking the children to limit Abbie's charac- 
ter by choosing the ones that best describe her, and before taking into account 
Abbie's character, I would ask the children to think about the idea of character. 
5-1 "What is character? How does one reveal one's character? How do you 
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reveal your character? How do your friends reveal their character?" S-I4 Alter 
exploring the idea of character with the children, I would ask them to apply their 
understanding of character, their own and others, to Abbie. "How does Abble reveal 
herself? What does she reveal about herself? Does the author tell us what Abble is 
like, or do Abble's actions reveal her character? Is one way of character develop- 
ment more effective? More honest? Why? Why does Abble act the way she does? Do 
her actions have anything to do with her values: her mother, her sisters, the sailors 
at sea, duty?" S-20 All responses to the above questions should be supported with 
evidence that Is reasonable and has some base in reality, either the reality of the 
story or the reality of everyday life. S-24 

2) Main Idea S-l 

A similar remodel would be appropriate for a discussion of main idea. Rather than 
listing three truisms, one of which can double as the main idea, I would ask children 
to think about the meaning of the main Idea of a story. "How do we know that some- 
thing Is the main idea? How does an author lead readers to the main idea? Do char- 
acters — their thoughts, words, action, and what befalls them — help to express the 
main idea? Is the main idea universal? Should it be universal? Is something true just 
because a story suggests It Is true?" S-I6 I would then ask the children to explain 
what they think Is the main idea of -The Great Storm" using evidence from the story. 
"What makes you say so? Does anyone think otherwise? Why? Why do you think 
that's the main point? What parts of the story make you think that? How do the 
events of the stoiy support the main idea? Are they realistic? Does your experience or 
the work of another author contradict or support this theme?" S-33 

3) Language S-l 7 

I would ask the students, -What passages do you like? What makes some pas- 
sages effective, others less so? Consider the following passage: 

She stepped into a pit of blackness that was terrifying. The wind screamed and buffeted her 
against the tower. Needles of ice pricked her checks. The ocean lapped viciously below the tower, 
as though it were a monster eager to swallow the house and towers. Knowing that each step could 
send her crashing off the tower, Abbie stepped cautiously, (p. 62) 

-Why is the description of the storm Important to the story? Ho^ does the 
author convince you that there Is a violent storm? Does the language of the storm 
make Abbie's actions more serious, more real? What would happen to the story If 
the storm were less real, less violent? What words in this paragraph are used figu- 
ratively? Which words or phrases aren't meant as a literal, accurate description? 
{pit of darkness, wind screaming, needles of ice, etc.) Can an ocean be vicious? In 
what sense? \.. as though it were a monster* Why say this? Why describe the scene 
this way? How would it seem if it had been written more literally and factually?" 

This lesson would culminate In an essay assignment in which the children 
would be expected to explain the main Idea, Abble's character, or use of figurative 
language, by making reasonable generalizations supported by convincing evidence. 
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The Cave 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• practice dialogical thinking by. comparing and synthesizing several perspectives on events 
In a story 

• develop criteria for evaluating actions by analyzing values 

• evaluate actions in the story 

• develop insight into sociocentriclty by comparing gang attitudes with attitudes of other 
groups 

• use critical vocabulary ('assumption/ 'conclude/ 'Interpret/ and 'perspective*) to analyze 
characters' thoughts and feelings 



Original Lesson Plan. 



Abstract 

Students read a story about a bey named Charley, a member of the Jesse 

James gang. Charley meets George an artist "bum" who has carved statues In 

the walls of his cave home. Charley begins visiting George regularly. 

Meanwhile, the Jesse James gang needs a cave for a clubhouse. Charley finds 

a candidate and leads the gang to It He goes inside to explore It, falls down a 

deep hole, wanders through caverns and tunnels and finally comes into 

George's cave. He agrees to keep the cave secret The gang, suspicious because 

Charley had been gone too long, and had returned to them holding one of 

George's carvings, decides to explore Charlie's discovery themselves. One day, 

Charley comes to visit George and finds the statues destroyed, George gone, 

and the gang in possession of the cave. He fights the gang-leader Pat but 

loses. The story ends with his decision to join a tougher gang and eventually 

seek revenge on his old gang. The story Is told in flashback. 

from To Turn a Stone, by Theodore 
Clymer and Helen Wardeberg. © 1973 
Ginn and Company, pp. 14-31. 



Critique 

We chose this lesson because the story content is conducive to developing a variety of critical 
thinking skills and insights. The guilt felt by the main character, as well as the broad range of 
other emotions, are fruitful subjects for exploration. The question of Charley's guilt or innocence 
of the gang's treatment of George is intriguing since, though he feels guilty, the fects of the situa- 
tion do not clearly support his self-imposed verdict. Charley's decision to get revenge is also ripe 
material for student evaluation. 
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Although Charley's guilt Is by no means well established, the text seems to beg the Issue. 
{'What events would you blame Charley JorT) This is especially surprising since It sets the pur- 
pose for reading the story as to decide whether Charley was to blame for what happened. 9 We 
recommend a more thorough discussion of the Issues of his guilt and plan of revenge. 

Although the text does make a step toward developing dlaloglcal thought when It asks stu- 
dents to take other points of view, It doesn't give students the necessaiy guidance for recognizing 
the implications of seeing an Issue from different points of view. This Is a common problem with 
texts. They fall to have students integrate taking other perspectives with analysis and evaluation 
of reasoning. The student Is left with separate, unreconciled views rather than an Integrated 
more complete view — they don't "add up" the views. 

The text also misses the opportunity to have students explore the important relationships 
between thought and feelings in this story. The main character experiences a wide range of emo- 
tions, and students could take advantage of this to discuss what his thoughts and assumptions 
were likely- to have been, and whether they were reasonable or justified. Such discussion can 
develop students' insight into emotion and thought, and their critique. Students should develop 
the insight that feelings don't come from nowhere, or from situations alone, but are, rather, a 
result of how we interpret situations (often unconsciously). 

The lesson can also be used to have students practice using critical thinking vocabulary. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-l exercising independent thought 

S-J5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 

S-25 reasoning dialogCcally: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 

S-12 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefe, arguments, or theories 

S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

S-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 

S-2 developing insight Into egocentricity or soclocentriclty 

S-4 exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying thoughts 

S-34 recognizing contradictions 

S-28 thinking precisely about thinking: using critical vocabulary 

Remodelled Lesson Plan— 

Instead of asking students "What events would you blame Charley for? the 
teacher can ask "Is Charlie to blame?" S-J (Or the teacher could have stu- 
dents critique the text's question.) The class could discuss relevant details, 
and make their standards of evaluation explicit. Students might also change 
story details to make their points r x>ut standards clearer. If so, encourage 
them to use Tf. ("If Charlie had ....) Consider using questions like the follow- 
ing: What exactly did Charley blame himself for? Find places In the story 
where he says he did something wrong. Why does he think each Is wrong? 
Was it intentionally wrong, a mistake, or what? What was wrong with what 
the gang did? Why was it wrong? Can you be blamed for someone else's 
actions? When? Why? Can you be blamed If you didn't know the result of your 
actions? Why or why not? When? Could Charley have prevented the destruc- 
tion of the art- work? How? Why not? S-l 5 
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The exercise in which students describe the stoiy from George's and Pat's 



blame Charley? Why or why not? Why do you think so? Would Pat blame 
Charley? Why not? (Pat didn't think wrecking the statues was wrong.) What did 
Pat think of Charley's behavior? Why? What did he think Charley did wrong? 
(Keeping the cave a secret; fighting him) What did other members of the gang 
think? Why? S-25 Whose perspective is closest to yours? Why? How is yours 
different? S-I2 Students could also describe the main characters from other 
characters' perspectives and compare those descriptions to their own conclu- 
sions about the characters. Questions like the following could encourage com- 
parisons of characters' and students' perspectives; Who is to blame? (according 
to Charley, George, You, etc.) Foi what? Why? What do these beliefs imply 
about each character? What similarities and differences among the characters 
account for their judgments? S-29 Did George have a right to the cave? Why or 
why not? More of a right than the gang? Why or why not? 

If using the question from the orig&al about Charley's plan of revenge, stu- 
dents could develop insight into how values generate criteria of evaluation by 
extending discussion. Possible questions include the Allowing: Why does 
Charley think his plan is a good one? What does he value that leads him to 
make that plan? What do you think the results of his plan are likely to be? 
What do you think of his plan? Why? What values of yours lead you to this 
conclusion? What would be the likely results of acting on your values in this 
situation? Why do you think Charley doesn't hold these values? Should 
Charley seek revenge? Should he use another method of getting revenge 
instead? Why or why not? (D!«*cuss at length.) S-20 

Students could develop insight into sociocentricity through examination of 
Pat's attitudes, those of his gang, and Charley's experience breaking away from 
the gang, but retaining gang attitudes. Students could discuss why a group of 
children would follow another child, what beliefs and values they shared, what 
assumptions the gang makes, etc. "Why was Pat leader? What can we infer 
about the gang's values? Why? Why was Charley out of the gang?" They could 
compare gang values and assumptions with those of other groups such as 
friends, countries, etc. (Some common ideas follow: You are either in the group 
or out of the group. Being in the group has certain requirements. The group's 
desires are more important than the needs and wants of those not in the group. 
Our group is the most important; if the desires of two groups conflict, you 
should chose ours. Some members of the group are more Important than oth- 
ers.) The class could discuss reasons for such assumptions, and evaluate the 
consequences of making them. Students could make their own group assump- 
tions explicit, and perhaps evaluate them — assumptions about clothes, inter- 
ests, possessions, speech and behavior in and out of class, etc. S-2 

The class could go through the story and discuss how Charley felt at various 
points, relating his feelings to his thoughts. "What situation was he in when he 



perspectives could be integrated here with such questions as: Would George 
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felt that way? Were his feelings mixed? How did he see or Interpret the situa- 
tion? What did he think about the situation? What else did he think? Why did 
he feel that emotion then? What does this tell us about his assumptions? 
Personality? How else could he have seen this situation? If he had seen It that 
way, how would he have felt about It? How might he have acted? S-4 Is his 
thinking consistent, or are there inconsistencies or contradictions? Does he 
notice them? Why or why not?" $-34 

The teacher can modify questions used throughout the lesson to allow stu- 
dents practice using critical vocabulary. For example, rather than asking, 
'What clues totjd you that George was an educated man?" you could ask, "What 
can you Infer about George? What evidence led you to that iitference?" Other 
possibilities Include the following: What assumption are you making? From Pat's 
perspective, what did Charley do wrong? Why did Charley conclude that the cave 
was George's? How did the gang members interpret Charley's behavioi? S-28 
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The Lonely Silence" 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• exercise independent thought by discussing the story's main theme 

• evaluate the main character's actions 

• explore the thoughts underlying the feelings of the main character as well as examine the 
assumptions that may contribute to those thoughts 

• discuss the sociocentricity of the assumption that difference deserves ridicule 

• develop insight into egocentricity by exploring the main character's rationalizations 

Original Lesson Plan ■ 

Abstract 

The focal point of this lesson is a story about a young girl whose parents are 
deaf-mutes. The girl, Bina, teased about her parents when younger, is 
ashamed of them and determined that her present friends won't learn about 
them. When she finds out that her mother is planning a party for her, she 
becomes angry and afraid, argues with her mother, and storms out of the 
house. Later, at the hospital where she is a candystriper, 3he sees a little boy, 
Carl, also deaf and dumb. He is scared because he doesn't know where his 
mother is, and no one else knows sign language. At first Bina tries to ignore 
him for fear of giving away her secret. Just before leaving foi the day, she 
changes her mind and calms him down by signing to him. 'Mien the nurse is 
impressed by her and her parents, Bina realizes that she has been more hand- 
icapped by her fears than her parents have been by their deafness. 

Students first discuss self-pity, and then read the story. The skills of predic- 
tion and characterization are emphasized. 

from Moments by Marjoric Scddon 
Johnson, ct al. ©1977 American Book 
Company, pp. 178c-191b. 



Critique 

We chose this lesson because It provides lruitful material for having students practice evaluat- 
ing actions, and discussing an example of emotional conflict. Although the specific events are not 
applicable to most students, the theme of being disabled by false beliefs is. Students should 
learn to see the ways that their beliefs affect their actions, sometimes harmfully. 

Although the text takes advantage of the story to ask a few thought- provoking questions, it 
doesn't go far enough in exploring what is going on inside Bina. The text also misses the opportu- 
nity to have students discuss the difficulty and Importance of confronting difficult problems like 
Bina's; Bina's self-serving thoughts while she tried to ignore Carl; or the sociocentricity of the 
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children's attitudes (for example, the assumption: Differences deserve ridicule). By more carefully 
exploring the main character's experience, students can develop crucial insight into such affec- 
tive traits as intellectual perseverance, good faith, and courage. 

Oversimplification 

As is common In texts, this lesson drastically oversimplifies and distorts the concept of charac- 
ter. The wording of many questions and suggested answers lead one to believe Bina's veiy char- 
acter undergoes several drastic changes. [Why did Bina hesitate before ringing the bell?... What 
does this tell you about the kind of person Bina was? (considerate) In what way was Bina like the 
first-graders when she spoke sharply to her mother? (She was inconsiderate and cruel.) What does 
this tell you about how Bina and her mother differ in the way they approach problems? (Bina 
avoids problems; her mother wants to deal with them.) What could you tell about Bina after you 
read that she would not help Cad? (She thought about herself before she thought about others; she 
was being selfish) What words could you use to describe Bina when she refused to help Carl? 
(selfish, uncaring, unkind) What words could you use to describe Bina after she helped Carl? 
(unselfish, compassionate, kind, caring)] At the end of the stoiy, she does not so much change 
from a selfish person to a compassionate one, as overcomes an emotional conflict which had pre- 
vented her from consistently displaying her consideration and compassion. By calling her selfish 
when she tries to Ignore Carl, the text ignores the conflict (which is clear in the stoiy), that she 
experiences. Though called uncaring, she cares deeply, and was obviously upset and torn. 

The problem, In part, arises from the text's confusion between evaluating an action and evalu- 
ating a person. It is unfair to make absolute judgments about a person's character based solely 
on a few uncharacteristic actions in the worst of situations. Though her treatment of her mother 
during their argument and her Initial refusal to help Carl were unkind, it Is unfair to call her 
cruel, unkind, and selfish, especially considering how torn she was when her behavior was at its 
worst. In part, the problem with the questions Is that, though many ask about her feelings, none 
are followed up with discussions of why she felt as she did. Nor does the text have students "add 
up" the various pieces of information about Bina to come to a fuller and fairer judgment. 

Unrealistic Ideals 

Most of the questions and suggested answers ignore the trauma Bina has carried, and the con- 
flict she experiences. Though one question asks students whether sometimes people don't help 
others because they are afraid, rather than selfish, the rest of the questions and answers about 
Bina contain harsh judgments about her character at the points in the story where she is most 
torn by conflict. As usual, the message is, "If you ever behave selfishly, you are a horrible person/ 

The text's conclusions set up an unrealistic ideal by down-playing the difficulty of helping 
Carl, as though one could simply shrug off strong fear and longstanding shame in a moment. 
(Among the positive words used to describe her at the end of the story is the striking absence of 
the word 'brave'.) Students should not be misled into thinking that kindness and compassion are 
always easy, or learn to despise themselves for occasional brief lapses. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-I thinking independently 

S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 

S-4 exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying thoughts 
S-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 
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S-10 refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 
S-27 comparing and contrasting ideals with actual practice 
S-3 exercising falrmlndedness 

9-2 developing Insight into egocentricity or sociocentricity 
S-35 coloring implications and consequences 
S-6 developing Intellectual courage 

Remodelled Lesson Plan 

The remodel contains suggestions for a more fairmlnded and less oversimpli- 
fied discussion of Bina, a clearer discussion of the key concepts, and discus- 
sions of egocentricity and sociocentricity. 

Promoting fairminded discussion 

When students have read and retold the stoiy, they can discuss the central 
theme. Ask, "What point do you think the author is trying to make? Why? 
Where is the theme clearest?" S-I 

Discussion can be expanded, and questions from the original rephrased. 
When asking what Bina's feelings are at various points In the stoiy, the teacher 
could follow up with questions like the following: What was she thinking? 
Why? What assumption did she make? Was it a good assumption? S-30 Why 
did she make it? Were her thoughts and Ideas relevant? S-4 

If evaluating Bina's behavior, the "characterization" questions can be 
rephrased to focus more on the specific behavior, rather than global judgments 
about her. For Instance, rather than asking "What could you tell about Bina 
after you read that she u>ould not help CariT ask, "What did you think of Bina's 
behavior when she tried to Ignore Carl? Why?" S-20 At the end, the class 
could examine and evaluate Bina, taking into account all of the details of her 
behavior. "Overall, what do you think of Bina? What sort of person is she? 
Were these traits consistent? Why not?" &-XO 

-Why was it so hard for her to help Carl?" S-27 

If the class compares characters and behavior, the text questions can be altered 
and followed up; for instance, the original question about Bina's abandonment of 
the argument with her mother, 'What does this tell you about how Bina and her 
mother differ in the way they approach problems?" can be reworded to "How did 
Bina and her mother differ In their approach to this problem? S-IO Why?" S-4 In 
another instance, the text asks, m How were Nancy's feelings toward Carl different 
Jrcm Bina's?" We suggest the teacher ask for similarities as well as differences, 
S-3 and probe the reasons for those similarities and differences. S-4 

Egocentricity and sociocentricity S-2 

The class can discuss the children who had teased Bina. "What assumption 
did the first-graders make when they teased Bina? What assumption did she 
make In her reaction to the teasing? What assumption did she make after she 
moved? Have you ever been teased, like Bina was? How does It make people 
feel? S-3 What effect did It have on Bina? Why? S-35 What does this tell us 
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about this sort of teasing? Have you ever teased others? Did you hurt their 
feelings? Why do people tease? Do you approve of teasing? When is teasing 
wrong? When is it OK? How can you tell which is which?" S-20 

An especially fruitful passage for discussion Is the one in the hospital scene 
which describes her state of mind. Students can discuss her feelings and the 
thoughts behind them, the worth or relevance of her reasons, why she snapped 
at Nancy, and why she thought what she did. (Anger Sf\e had come here to 
run away from Just this problem ....It Just wasn't fair. Fear of being near Carl. 
... she had worked hard these last years to build a separate life .... Next week 
... this boy would be gone .... they would treat her as though she were different) 
Students could relate the discussion to times when they had similar self-Justi- 
fying thoughts. This discu^ion could be extended by having students discuss 
similar times when they, someone they know, or another character had a simi- 
lar confusion of conflicting feelings. "How can she feel all of these different 
ways all at the same time?" S-# 

"Why did she change her mind and decide to help Carl? Was it easy or hard 
to do? What about her fear and embarrassment?" S-6 
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"The Scapegoat" 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• engage In dlaloglcal thinking by exploring several points of view expressed in a stoiy 

• pursue at length the root conflict of the main character between wanting to avoid trouble 
with her sister and disagreeing with her 

• discuss various possible consequences of the main characters options 

• generate and assess solutions to the problem in the story by comparing various charac- 
ters' statements of the problem with their own and developing criteria for evaluation 

• explore the soclocentric assumptions regarding outsiders and loyalty 



Original Lesson Plan 

Abstract 

The lesson focuses on a stoiy about the trouble which arises when the 
school band leader (Mr. Franks) appoints a talented newcomer, Nancy, solo 
clarinetist. Most of the band members resent the decision as a slight to 
Katheiyn (formerly best clarinetist at school). Katheiyn's twin sister Margaret, 
however, agrees with the decision, and is appalled to learn that band members 
are refusing to sell concert tickets in order to get back at Mr. Franks, though 
they display no resentment toward Nancy. Margaret, deciding that her twin has 
no desire to be fair about the issue, and wanting to avoid a breach, avoids dis- 
cussing the problem with her. After Nancy fakes incompetence and tries to 
back out of her new position, the twins overhear Nancy playing a difficult piece 
beautifully. Katheiyn changes her mind and tells the rest of the band they 
were wrong. Margaret tells the stoiy. 

When introducing the material, the teachers' notes ask questions which 
encourage students to think about what it's like to be a newcomer. For follow-up, 
it a'iks questions which r*^ulre students to write diaiy entries for Nancy, discuss 
how the story might have been told by other characters, role play a discussion 
between the twins, make and justify Inferences, and identify cause and effect. 

from Networks by Marjoric Scddon 
Johnson, ct al. © 1977, American Book 
Company, pp. 229c-242b. 



Critique 

We chose this lesson for its excellence, as much as its fallings. The story contains fruitful 
material for lengthy student discussions about the ethical implications of stoiy characters' 
actions, and solutions to conflicts. Text strengths lie in the choice of material and the questions 
which encourage students to view the central conflict from different points of view. 
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Confusions 

Unfortunately, the title of the story is misused — there can be no scapegoat when no one has 
done anything wrong. Mr. Franks cannot be construed as bearing the blame for the wrongdoing 
of another, since there is no reason to believe that Nancy has done anything wrong. A scapegoat 
takes the blame for another's wrong action. Though the band members unjustly blame Mr. 
Franks, their mistake lies in claiming the action to have been wrong, not blaming the wrong per- 
son. This lesson, therefore, encourages a sloppy use of language. Students could discuss the dis- 
crepancy between the story and its title, and suggest other titles. 

One suggested question misuses the term •conclude*. Why did Margaret conclude that Nancy 
had memorized the tune for the tryouts? It is clear in the story that she wondered, possibly sus- 
pected, but did not feel she had sufficient evidence to draw such a conclusion. Other questions 
make this clear. Hie original question, if used, should be reworded or critiqued. 

Some suggested answers also show confused thought. 'Was the scapegoat blamed wijustly? 
(Yes. 'Anyway, Mr. Franks isn't pushing you aroundLT The suggested answer doesn't prove the 
inference; It gives Margaret's perspective. The answer to how students know Margaret disagrees 
with the others is also misleading, since the citation It gives happens after we learn her opinion. 

Point of view 

The text uses, though falls to distinguish or adequately explore the connections between, two 
senses of 'point of view*: perspectives on the situation versus the literary sense of the voice of 
selection. Most of the time is spent on the latter. The "Identifying point of view* activity, which 
has students distinguish first person from third person sentences, should be dropped in favor of 
more extended discussion of the affect of the narrator's point of view on the reader. 

The activities of writing Nancy's diary entries, role playing a discussion between the sisters, and 
discussing the effect of changing the point of view of the story could be extended and integrated 
into a deeper and more thorough discussion of the various perspectives expressed in the story. 

Opportunities for fostering critical thought 

Rather than pursuing Margaret's dilemma in depth, the text merely asks students to identify 
her reason for not discussing the situation with Katheiyn, and describe how they would have 
behaved. A more detailed and extended discussion could require students to grapple with the 
many aspects and difficulties of conflicting loyalty, similar to many problems children face. 

The text neglects exploration of the soclocentric principle of "favoring our own over a stranger". 
Though the band members don't directly mistreat Nancy, they are ruled by hidden sociocentricity 
which they try to rationalize. Students can gain useful insight into the irrationality and dishon- 
esty of sociocentricity and false loyalty by discussing the characters' behavior and remarks. 



Strategies used to remodel 

S-2I reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-25 reasoning dialogicalty; comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 

S-I6 evaluating the credibility of sources of information 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

S-2P analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 

S-I5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 

S-I9 generating or assessing solutions 

S-2 developing Insight into egocentriclty or sociocentricity 

S-tf developing intellectual courage 

S-4 exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying thoughts 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan 

We have divided the remodel into the following sections: 1) Introduction, 2) 
Discussions of perspectives, 3JThe problem, and 4jSociocentricity. 

1) Introduction 

After students have read the stoiy, have them retell it. The class could have 
a more detailed discussion of the idea of a scapegoat. After students have 
looked the word up, have them discuss criteria for determining when It would 
apply. Have them compare those to the situation in the story. "Who was 
blamed? Was the blame justified? Should someone else have been blamed 
Instead? For what? Does the word fit this situation?" Student* could then sug- 
gest better titles. S-2I 

When having students reread the stoiy, the teacher could have them keep 
notes of the perspectives of the various characters: Margaret, Katheiyn, Nancy, 
and Phyllis. Under the appropriate headings, students can record details 
expressing or reflecting each character's point of view. 

2) Perspectives S-25 

The class can then discuss and expand on each point of view. Questions 
such as the following could be used: What was this character's situation? How 
does it compare to that of the others? What does this character think? Feel? 
Do? Say? Why? What ideas guide this character? How does this character 
define the problem? What assumptions does she make? Why? What does she 
value? How do her values compare to those of the other characters? 

Students could also compare the stoiy to what it would be like if told from 
other points of view, and how that would have affected the reader, and specu- 
late about why the author chose to write it as she did. "Since Phyllis felt this 
way, how would she have told the stoiy? How would It have been different?" 
Hiey could also discuss whether this was the best choice. S-I6 

3) The Problem 

Students could explore the sisters' lack of communication In greater depth, 
and evaluate it. Students could mention as many pros and cons of their silence 
as they can think of, compare the sisters' attitudes and situations, suggest 
alternative behaviors, and discuss the consequences of each. The following 
original and new questions might be used: What caused stlence between 
Margaret and Katheiyn? (The original answer, citing Maigaret's reluctance, is 
incomplete, since neither sister was anxious to talk.) Why might Margare t 
want to avoid arguing with her sister? Why might Katheiyn have avoided dis- 
cussion? How did their disagreement affect their relationship? What may have 
happened If they had talked? S-35 (Encourage multiple responses, or have 
groups of students use the suggested role play activity, and have the class 
compare the results of the different groups.) What do you think Is the best 
thing to do in this kind of situation? (Rather than asking students what they 




would have don< v Why? K-20 Why did Phyllis say "Some twin you arer? What 
docs this tell us about Phyllis* values? Was this remark appropriate? Wi.y or 
why not? Why is a situation like this difllcult? 

Consider asking the class to evaluate the different reactions of the various 
characters. First If students have not already formulated their own statement 
of the problem, ask them to do so. Then ask, -Who Is affected by this problem? 
What are the criteria for a good solution? What would a good solution require? 

What solution does each character come up with? What values are 
assumed by each? How do these solutions compare? Do any meet the criteria 
of a good solution? Why or why not? What would?"S-J9 

4) Sociocentricity S-2 

Students could discuss some of the characters* attitudes about letting an 
"outsider* and "newcomer take the top clarinet spot in the band. Such a dis- 
cussion could help students consider the unfairness of sociocentric attitudes, 
as well as bring a clearer sense of detail to what -group think" and "us vereus 
them" means, how it manifests itself, and how people tiy to hide it. The class 
could discuss such questions as these: Who used the word 'outsider? What 
does it mean? What attitudes and feeling does that word express? What does 
felhcryn mean by her speech toward the end of the stoiy? Why does she think 
the children were being dishonest with themselves? What did Phyllis say was 
her reason for not agreeing with Mr. Franks? For saying that Katheryn was 
cheated? Why was she angry with Margaret? If Katheryn was right that the 
children weren't being honest with themselves, why weren't they? Why didn't 
they give their real reasons? Why did they feel as they did? Why is it often hard 
to disagree with others In your group? Was Margaret being disloyal? Were the 
others? How did Margaret probably feel when Phyllis said, "Some twin you 
are!"? Does being loyal to a group (or a twin) require always agreeing with and 
supporting the group's beliefs? Why or why not? S-0 

The class could explore the thoughts underlying Margaret's feelings as they 
change during the story. Students could also discuss Katheryn's change of 
heart at length. Have them discuss her feelings and reasoning when she was 
upset with Mr. Franks, and her feelings and reasoning after she heard Nancy 
play at the end of the story. S-4 
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The Logic of Questions 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• practice clarifying questions by distinguishing various Interpretations of the question, 
•Which breed of dog Is best?* 

• develop different sets of criteria for evaluating breeds of dog 

Original Lesson Plan 

Abstract 

Each lesson In this unit presents rules describing the transformations of 
statements into one of four different kinds of questions. In the first lesson, stu- 
dents learn how a statement can be made Into a question by a change In Into- 
nation, while leaving the word order unchanged. The second lesson Introduces 
students to the transformation rules of yes-no questions, and how the tense 
and placement of 'be* affects this transformation. (For example, *Thc car has 
been sold." "Has the car been sold?1 Hie next lesson Introduces the transfor- 
mations that produce wh- questions (who, what, how, when, why, and where). 
To affect this transformation, students come to see that some information In 
the statement Is replaced by a question marker. ("Miriam Is upstairs." "Where is 
Miriam?") In the last lesson, students are introduced to echo questions. ("F*ed 
left town." "Fred left town, didn't he?") 



We question the usefulness of this level of transformational grammar to 6* grade students. The 
rules for transforming statements Into questions are cumbersome, confusing, complex, and unneces- 
sary. Teaching students transformation rules to memorize Is less Important than teaching insight 
into the meaning, significance, the logic of questions, their uses, and their relationship to statements. 

We recommend that, if possible, these lessons on transformational grammar be dropped. If 
transformational grammar must be taught, then we suggest fostering independent thought by 
having students discover the transformations for themselves. Students already know how to 
transform statements into questions, they do it all the time. They could compare statements with 
their parallel questions and formulate rules which describe the differences between them. 

More important and useful for the students than transformational grammar, is that they 
become aware of the logic of questions. Eveiy question has a logic to it, In that each sets a speclf- 



from Language and How to Use it 6, 
William Jenkins, Charlotte Huck, ct 
al. ©1973, Scott, Forcsman, & Co. 
pp. 213-220. 



Critique 
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ic task or set of tasks to be accomplished In order to settle it. There are different types of ques- 
tions, each requiring different methods of settlement How a question is settled is parallel to how 
the corresponding statement is verified. That is, to verify the statement -Cheetahs are an endan 
gered species*, one would need to do the same sorts of things as to settle the quesUon, "Are chee- 
tahs an endangered species?- To understand the question and its logic is to understand precisely 
what would have to be done to settle It 

To settle any quesUon, we need to be aware of the kinds of tasks the quesUon requires us to 
perform (or which any authority we may consult must have performed). We distinguish three 
such kinds of tasks: 1) gathering facts, evidence, empirical information; 2) evaluating; 3) analyz- 
ing or clarifying concepts (words or phrases). Many quesUons are mixed, that is, they require two 
or all three kinds of tasks. Grasping the logic of a factual quesUon requires sensitivity to what 
facts are relevant to the question, and how those facts can be gathered. Factual questions 
require sense-data for their settlement; some also require use of numbers (counting or measur- 
ing). If you can't gather the information yourself, you can use your analysis of the quesUon to 
evaluate sources of the relevant informaUon. 

The second possible kind of task set by a quesUon Is evaluation, with the quesUon asking us 
to judge which Is better or worse, desirable or undesirable, right or wrong, healthy or unhealthy, 
good or bad, etc. It is important to noUce that to ask for an evaiuaUon Is not to ask for mere 
opinion. It Is true that some evaluaUve quesUons are only asking us for our personal preferences, 
as in the question, "Which flavor of Ice cream Is best?* I need only consult my own taste to setUe 
it. The most problemaUc evaluaUve quesUons, however, do not ask for preference. Consider the 
question: Which Ice cream Is the creamiest? Here the quesUon Is not asking which ice cream I 
think Is the creamiest, nor which tastes the creamiest, rather which Ice cream is the creamiest. 
An evaiuaUon is then made (for which facts must be gathered) of the various brands, with the cri- 
terion for the evaiuaUon being their cream content. What we need to do to setUe the quesUon is 
to examine Ice creams, not merely say which we like. Evaluation is not equivalent to expressing 
mere opinion. Furthermore, evaluaUve quesUons require facts. 

The third possible task is analyzing concepts, in which we have to clarify vague or ambiguous 
words, phrases, or questions, or where the question is Itself asking about the relationship 
between words or concepts. (For example, "Are bachelors ever married?" or -Do animals think?" 
The latter has a conceptual component insofar as what we include in and exclude from the cate- 
gory 'thinking 4 depends on the meaning we ascribe to the term.) 

Questions are generally mixed, requiring some combination of clarification, evidence, and eval- 
uation. For example, suppose someone was asked, -Which is the best car?" As it stands, the 
question is vague. It asks one of a number of more specific quesUons. In different contexts the 
question could be asking which car is my personal favorite; which gcis the bast mileage; which is 
safest; which, If used to drive clients around, would most help me make a sale. Upon deciding 
which quesUon is meant, the reasoner would then decide what criteria would be appropriate for 
the evaiuaUon. The criteria for evaiuaUon in turn, tell the reasoner what kinds of facts to seek 
whnn actually examining or researching cars. 

Similarly the question -Is the U. S. a true democracy?- requires all three types of tasks. 
First, the conceptual: What would have to be true of a form of government before we can call 
it a democracy? Must all citizens have power? Equal power? At what point would we say, -No, 
that country isn't a democracy,- and call it something else instead? Such analysis sets up 
criteria for the evaluation. Once we know what, exactly, to look for, we can tiy to find the 
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facts. Finally, we would have to decide whether or not the U.S. meets the criteria well enough 
to be Judged a true democracy. 

By discussing the requirements of various kinds of questions, students can become clearer, 
more accurate and precise thinkers. The value of a lesson on questions is that questions become 
the subject of study, rather than something to be answered before moving on. Students are 
forced to slow their thought down and examine it in detail. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-23 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 
8-28 thinking precisely about thinking: using critical vocabulary 
8-14 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 
S~15 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 
8-31 distinguishing relevant from irrelevant facts 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-13 — . 

To keep to the transformaUonal grammar objective, the teacher could put 
statements and questions on the board. "What are the differences between 
these and those? Fow can you tell when a sentence is a quesUon? (When you 
read? When you listen?) How do these two kinds of sentences differ?* (Elicit 
transformational rules.) 

To introduce students to the logic of questions, the teacher might begin by 
asking a, question like: Which breed of dog is best? After students have dis- 
cussed their answers, the teacher can begin to record some of the criteria pre- 
supposed in their answers. (Favorite, friendly, brave, pretty, etc.) Some students 
may ask what is meant by 'best/ or 'best for what?" If so, the teacher can pro- 
ceed to the next paragraph without spending any more time on best breeds. 

Students could then be asked a question like: Why did you give different 
answers? Point out to students that the question, as originally asked. Is vagus, 
and could be understood as asking any number of more specific quesUons. The 
teacher could then point out that students assumed an interpretaUon of the 
question. Students could explain what they think are the most important qual- 
iUes for a dog to have. The teacher could also ask, "How could the question be 
clarified? How would you reformulate/reword the quesUon to make clear what 
is meant? What more specific questions could be asked, instead?" 

Individual students could be asked to reformulate the question so that it 
corresponds to the quesUons each answered. "What more specific question did 
Maiy answer? David? Did they answer the same quesUon?" (For example, the 
response, "German Shepherds, because they're brave and ferocious," answers 
the quesUon, "What breed of dog makes a good guard dog?") The class could 
discuss what quesUons could help the questioner formulate a clearer quesUon. 
(What do you mean by 'best breed?' Do you mean the friendliest, or best work- 
er? Best breed for what purpose?) 
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When students have exhausted possible formulations, the teacher could 
focus on the phrase 'best breed/ or ask students to identify the unclear words. 
Point out that the phrase is evaluative and presupposes a purpose for making 
the evaluation, and criteria for evaluation, S-28 Students could then take sev- 
eral reformulations and develop sets of criteria for each. S-14 Point out that 
these are the criteria which can then be used to evaluate various breeds. S-I5 
Here it Is more Important that students suggest criteria and give reasons, than 
that they give definitive lists of criteria. 

Students are then in a position to discuss the kinds of evidence required by 
the new questions. Students could give examples of dogs that did and didn't 
meet one of the criteria. Or they could mention the kinds of evidence one would 
need to settle the various Interpretations of the original question. They could 
discuss how the Information could be gathered. (7ou would have to know how 
easy It Is to train It to do this kind of thing; how each breed would act in this 

kind of situation; how much care it requires; Its temperament) Students could 
mention resource works wherein they might find relevant and reliable Informa- 
tion, but they should not confuse how to research the answer with the logic of 
the question, (what we would have to do to find out for ourselves). The class 

could compare the evidence required by different specific questions, and so 

deepen their sense of the Importance of clarity of expression. (If I want to know 

If a breed adjusts to living In an apartment, It does no good to learn that it's a 

good sheep-herder.) S-3I 

Students could gain further practice and Insight by clarifying a variety of 

questions. The teacher could use questions like the following: Is the question 

cleai? Do we know how to settle It? Do we know what each word means, and 

what they mean together In this combination? Is something being fvaluated? 

What? Why? What criteria are appropriate? What kinds of facts would we 

need? Where would we have to go to get the evidence for ourselves? Are the 

facts easy or hard to get? Why? S-I3 
Any questions could be discussed. The class could discuss different kinds of 

questions from other textbooks. Here Is a list of possible questions for analysis. 

We have broken them into categories, though they could be used in any order 
Empirical: How tall is Maiy? Is popcorn heavy? How many miles Is It 

from the Earth to the moon? Why does yeast make bread rise? What is the 

capital of New Jersey? 
Evaluative: Is Sue a good baseball player? Is sugar good for you? Which 

skateboard is the best? (Each of these also requires facts.) 
Conceptual; Is a whale a ash? Can a democracy be a dictatorship? 
Mixed: Are Sarah and Tom friends? (If their relationship is borderline, the 

question will be more conceptual.) Is Jack happy? Was life a hundred years ago 

better or worse than life now7 
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"The Fountain Of Youth" 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• exercise independent thought by identifying and clarifying the main issues and Ideas in a 
written selection about Ponce de Le6n 

• look at his actions, develop criteria for evaluating them, and evaluate them from different 
perspectives 

• evaluate the author's reasoning about Ponce de Le6n by examining his assumptions, and 
looking at the issues dialecticaliy 

• explore the differences between history, fiction, and historical fiction and develop the con- 
cept 'historical fiction* by analyzing and categorizing statements in the story 

Original Lesson Plan ■ 

Abstract 

Students read a piece of historical fiction about Ponce de Le6n. It first 
describes his rule of Haiti (briefly) and Puerto Rico (in more detail). It then 
describes his unsuccessful search for the fountain of youth, discovery and 
naming of Florida, battle with Floridans, and death. 

The questions focus on skills of characterization, and distinguishing fact 

from fiction in historical fiction. Students discuss the author's conclusions 

that Ponce de Le6n was greedy, cruel, and unhappy. 

from Moments, Marjorie Scddon Johnson, 
Roy A. Kress, et al. ©1977, American 
Book Company, pp. 178c-l91b. 



Critique 

We chose this lesson for its thought provoking content, as a variation of "the fact/opinion" 
theme, and because it combines language arts with social studies. 

Fact/Fiction 

The text focuses on "the ability to distinguish fact from fiction", as a way to teach the charac- 
teristics of historical fiction. Like fact/opinion, the fact/fiction distinction is neither exhaustive 
nor exclusive. An evaluation or interpretation, though not fact, need not be fiction. In making a 
distinction between fact and fiction, the text equates fact with statements which "can be proven" 
and fiction with those which "cannot be proven". This is another, and quite different, distinction. 
Not every fact can be proven now. (What people said; how he first learned about the Fountain of 
Youth.) The lesson confuses three claims: evidence exists for this statement; this statement is 
true, this was the case; evidence atone confirms this statement. 

As is usual with fact /opinion questions, in this selection, students are not in a position to 
know what can and can't be proven, what evidence exists, or what that evidence shows. It Is even 
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possible that the author's "facts" may be wrong. He may not have researched the subject well, or 
may be biased in his presentation. Given students* training in "the fact/opinion distinction", stu- 
dents may have difficulty distinguishing the facts of the ruler's life from the details used to enliv- 
en the selection. The text's treatment encourages impressionistic thinking. ("Well, it sounds itfcea 
fact.") It would be better to distinguish degrees of certainty, and means of possible verification, or 
to distinguish what the author probably thinks happened from mere literary embellishments and 
from interpretations and judgments. 

Misconceptions 

The text encourages the false view that historical accounts, as opposed to fiction, contain only 
facts, and no "opinions". Page 306 of the lesson plan has the question. "Ufould you find opinions 
like this in a history book account of Ponce de Ledn's governorship?" An extension emphasizes that 
value judgments are not found in histories. Yet every historical account is written from a point of 
view, after evidence has been weighed, and each presupposes values. Every historian chooses 
which details to mention, how to portray them, and interprets their significance and meaning. An 
historical account which contains only factual information may still encourage one evaluation over 
another. For example, some facts may be stressed while others are downplayed or eliminated. The 
reader can be led to conclude that one side of a conflict is right and the other wrong, when It may 
not be that simple. Furthermore, historical accounts often make explicit evaluations of events and 
figures. One encyclopedia we consulted described Ponce de Le6n as a protector of colonial settlers 
against harassing Indians. Students* history texts are full of judgment and interpretation. 

Some inconsistencies regarding the governor's character arise in the lesson as a result of "the 
fact/opinion distinction" motivating many of the questions. Although students are sometimes 
encouraged to judge Ponce de Le6n as "cruel, greedy, and selfish", and accept the judgment 
unquestionlngry. at other times they are encouraged to place the judgment in the categoiy of 
"author's opinion", and. therefore, arbitrary belief (or part of the "fiction"). Though not unques- 
tionable, the claims admit of reasoned judgment, dialogical reasoning, and evaluation. At one 
point, students do have a limited discussion of the author's reasoning, and are asked whether 
they agree or disagree with the author. Yet they do not examine the issue, concepts, evidence, 
opposing evidence, or views In sufficient depth to make their conclusions more than Impression- 
istic. Nor does the lesson encourage an In-depth consideration of the authors conclusion that the 
explorer was an unhappy man (the inevitable punishment for cruelty and greed). 

Insufficient discussion and synthesis 

The "Comprehenslon/Charactevkation" activity #2. at the end. fosters Insight into point of 
view by having students write about the explorer from the point of view of a Spanish soldier, mis- 
sionary, or Puerto Rican. This activity, however. Is unintegrated with the rest of the lesson. Thus, 
any insights gained thereby are not synthesized with the rest of the discussions. Students do not 
develop a unified perspective from a dialogical consideration of this man. Similarly, though exten- 
sion #1 has students research many sources, and note differences in their accounts. It lacks dis- 
cussion regarding how different accounts could be reconciled or judged. 

The "Concept" reads "excessive greediness can lead to cruelty to others." Given the author's 
emphasis, other main ideas seem more apt: "Money and power do not always bring happiness." 
or. "Even a powerful leader and capable explorer can be led on by the false promise of an enticing 
myth." In any case, students should discover the main point for themselves. 
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Strategies used to remodel 

S-23 making interdisciplinary connections 
S-I thinking independently 

S-5 developing intellectual humility and suspending judgment 

S-2 developing insight into egocentricity or sociocentricity 

S-25 reasoning dialogically: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 

S-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 

S-I7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 
&~30 examining or evaluating assumptions 

S-I8 analyzing or evaluating arguments, interpretations, beliefs, or theories 

$-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 

S-I3 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-I4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

Remodelled Lesson Plan— 

We have divided this remodel into four sections. In the introduction, stu- 
dents find and begin to clarify the main point of the selection. The next section, 
"Exploring the author's reasoning," contains suggestions for in-depth discus- 
sion. We make suggestions for a unified (rather than scattered or "hit-and- 
run") discussion of the type of literature of the selection in the last section. 

Introduction 

The teacher may want to begin the lesson by asking if students have heard 
of the Fountain of Youth, and if so, what they know about the story. An intro- 
duction could also bring in any pertinent historical background students 
know. Research or history regarding European society and attitudes about the 
New World could be brought in as well. "What do you know about this time? 
What was happening? Why were Europeans here? What were relations between 
Europeans and Native Americans like?"S-23 

When the selection has been read, have students retell the story in their own 
words. Have them distinguish the main points from the details. "What point is 
the author making? S-I Is it well made? What supports his point?" Have them 
analyze the main issues. (What kind of leader was he, good or cruel? Was he 
happy? Gullible? etc.) Have students identify and clarify the key concepts (pos- 
sibilities include: 'greed/ 'oppressor/ 'cruel leader/ 'legitimate government/ 
'unhappy life/ 'fool'). Have students describe what kinds of evidence would be 
required to justify using these words and their opposites. 

Hie class could discuss the character's belief In the fountain: Was it reason- 
able for him to believe in the fountain of youth? Why did he believe in It? (All of 
the natives, from many places, believed In it. He wanted to believe In it.) 
Students could also mention other examples of leaders with mistaken beliefs. 
S-5 The class could have an extended discussion of wishful thinking; how 
sometimes we believe only because we want to believe. Students can relate this 
problem to their own lives. S-2 
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Exploring the author's reasoning 

Then, to unify discussion of the author's characterization, the teacher may 
ask, "What does the author think of the main character? Why? (The descrip- 
tions could be listed on the board,) How could we know whether the author's 
conclusions are justified?" Have them fill out the reasoning — not just pieces 
of It, but as a whole. 

If evaluating Ponce de Le6n as a ruler, students should consider both sides 
of the issue. Have students examine the author's point of view in depth. You 
could also ask, "What is left out? (A view favoring Ponce de Le6n.) How would 
Ponce de Le6n or those who approved of him respond?" S-25 (His primary 
responsibility was to his King and Queen, and his men; the natives weren't 
Christian or civilized: he could take what he wanted because he was stronger.) 
"What, if anything, could justify his behavior? Was his appointment as gover- 
nor justified? Why or why not?" S-20 The letter writing and alternative sources 
exercises could be integrated into this discussion. S-1 7 If so, students can dis- 
cuss how the different accounts should be reconciled or evaluated. Have stu- 
dents compare the author's concepts and assumptions with concepts and 
assumptions of opposing views. S-30 Have students discuss their own conclu- 
sions, and back them up with reasons. S-I8 Or, if they feel they are not in a 
position to come to a conclusion, have them describe the evidence they would 
need to be able to decide. S-5 Such a discussion could lead into a discussion 
of the explorer's possible socincentriclty. S-2 

Type of Literature: clarifying liistorical fiction' s-l 7 

Rather than using scattered activities and questions to clarify the phrase (or 
concept) -historical fiction,' the teacher may want to lead a more unified discus- 
sion. The teacher may point out that an author of historical fiction may do a lot 
of research, or little, and may even Ignore what he knows in order to make the 
story more interesting. Students can distinguish parts of the selection that are 
clearly the author's additions from those that are clearly historical. Unclear 
cases could then be compared to those two groups and discussed. When dis- 
cussing parts of the selection other than history, have students distinguish 
claims that probably reflect the author's beliefs and conclusions, from what the 
author merely added to enliven the selection, whether the added details affect 
their impression of the main character, and if so, how. S-33 

Teachers using the text questions on fact versus fiction could rephrase and 
incorporate them. Rather than asking whether details can be proven, the teach- 
er could ask, "Can anyone now know if this is true? How could we find out if 
this is true? (letters, ship's log, official documents, records, laws, proclamations, 
other first hand accounts, and physical evidence such as graves and abandoned 
living areas.) Would evidence alone tell us? Are we evaluating him? What criteria 
are appropriate? Why? Does the author mean for us to believe it happened just 
this way, or is this just to make the story more interesting?" S-I3 
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The class could also distinguish historical fiction from history and from 
other types of fiction. Students could discuss examples they have read of 
each type of writing. (For example, their history texts may have literary 
embellishments such as conversations or fictional life stories.) They could 
then describe the features enabling them to categorize writings, and general- 
ize about each type. S-I4 
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"Do Me a Favor 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

Hie students will; 

• isolate, clarify, and pursue root issues regarding the exchanging of favors 

• clarify such concepts as •favor', •fairness 1 , , selflshness\ and •generosity* through 
Socratic questioning 

• examine the assumptions of the main characters, and how they affect each characters* 
actions 

• distinguish facts relevant and Irrelevant to key Issues 

• evaluate the main characters* actions and attitudes 

• compare plays to other forms of literature 



Original Lesson Plan— 

Abstract 

Students read a play about favors done and owed. Liza keeps a memo-book 
in which she records favors she does and receives. In the beginning of the play, 
she agrees to take a baby-sitting job for Karen, to whom she owes a favor. 
When her mother reminds her of a previous commitment, she demands that 
her brother, Hooker, baby-sit ("Hooker, you have to baby-sit with Bobby 
Winters this afternoon:), In return for a favor he owes her. Hooker had plans to 
hike to see the first day of an archeologlcal dig with his friend Neil, but finally 
agrees to baby-sit. Then, when the girls* various commitments for the day are 
cancelled, they decide that, since Hooker didn't baby-sit, he should repay his 
favor to Liza by taking the girls on the hike. When Liza demands the favor, 
Hooker convinces Liza to stop using her book. The children agree that favors 
will no longer be -owed", but done for friendship's sake. 

The teachers* text develops the "Concept* that "People should do each other 
favors out of friendship and not because they would like a favor in return." Many 
questions review the complex sets of causes and effects (favors returned 
because owed, plans changed because other plans changed, etc.) Others 
require discussion of the play format. The "Comprehension Skills" are cause 
and effect, prediction, and characterization. 

from, Lanterns. Marjoric Scddon 
Johnson, ct a!. American Book Co. 1977. 
pp. 90c-105b. 
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Critique 

We chose this lesson for its focus on favors and friendship and because the preachiness and 
degree of confusion are fairly typical of texts. The main issues raised In the play are important, and 
are problems within most students 1 experience. The lesson, however, suffers from two basic flaws: it 
oversimplifies complicated issues and contains a mish-mash of relevant and irrelevant questions. 

Oversimplification 

The play itself sets up a false dilemma (exemplified in the two main characters, Liza and 
Hooker} which the text questions do nothing to critique: Always agree to do favors without con- 
cern for inconvenience or being taken advantage of, or be selfish, petty, and dictatorial, demand- 
ing favor for favor, insisting on being paid back no matter what the circumstances. Students are 
led to the "Concept" quoted above, and led "to see that friendship may entail helping whenever 
necessary — without expecting anything in return." The text treats this statement as equivalent to 
the "Concept," though expecting favors is not equivalent to doing favors in order to get favors. 
Throughout, both the play and teacher's notes unfairly push the idea that turning down a 
request is selfish. Besides violating students autonomy of thought, such treatment ignores a 
number of other reasonable positions. 

In the text's view, any concern with being taken advantage of (continually doing favors, yet 
having your requests for favors repeatedly turned down, or wondering if your generosity is the 
sole glue in a relationship) is selfishness. The text (like Liza) takes the phrase 'expect a favor in 
return' too literally, by associating it with Liza and her memo-book. One can expect that, having 
done favors for another, one ran reasonably expect gratitude and reciprocation, without keeping 
track of every favor, or demanding a one-for-one return. Students who have grappled with the 
problem of one-sidedness shouldn't be made to feel selfish. Students should have a chance to 
express a range of responses to such issues as, "When should I do favors for others? Do people 
ever owe each other favors?" 

Putting the issue in all or nothing terms leads the text to ignore complications present, though 
unexplored, in the play. For example, when Liza asks Hooker to baby-sit, she asks him to give up 
a hike to the first day of an archeological dig — a special, once-in-a-Iifetime opportunity. There 
are, after all, big favors and little favors. In this case, she may have been asking too much. 
Students could discuss details which might reasonably influence a judgment about what favors 
should be done or returned, and evaluate Liza's literal interpretations of such expressions as: I 
owe you one; any time you need a favor, etc. 

Also, the text questions fail to have students distinguish Liza's views or record-keeping from 
her obnoxious manner. Her behavior is consistently dictatorial. She demands obedience, rather 
than asking for favors. ["Hooker Forbes, you listen to me! ... Not so fast! ... We want to go to Indian 
Mounds, too .... You owe me a favor, Hooker Forbes. And I demand that you pay me back now. 
Right now. m ) The idea that favoro should be two-way is unfairly associated with her manner. 

Students do not discuss the resolution. Liza gave up keeping her book after Hooker got Karen to 
admit that intention to repay a favor should be accepted as equivalent to having repaid It. Neither 
this Idea nor Its possible relevance (or Irrelevance) to the agreement to forget about "owing favors" 
are addressed. Hence, confusions In the play are not sorted out by the text questions. 

Some of the characterisation questions oversimplify understanding and evaluation of character's. 
They ask students lo Infer qualities from only one action. Explaining a character requires using 
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many details, and understanding the totality behind the details. ("What was d he difference between 
the way Liza felt and the way Hooker feU? Liza was angry. Hooker didn't care: Here, the answers 
shed no light on the characters. -Who is more thoughtJUL Karen or Urn? (Karen) Why? (Karen came 
to explain the change in situation right away. Uzajust ran off without explaining Hooker's involve- 
mentf Here, students are encouraged to make an Inference based on insufficient evidence.) 

Unintegrated discussion 

Rather than pursuing issues surrounding favors (and, perhaps, having a discussion about the 
play format), the text questions Jump around. The numerous Irrelevant, trivia) questions take 
time away from exploration of the Important, real issues. Such questions include the following: 
What made Liza run into the kitchen? (Rather than asking every possible question about cause 
and effect, the questioner should stick with those necessary to understanding the plot or the 
Issues.) Did you ever have two things to do at the same time? Do you ever make lists or write 
notes to help you remember things? Can you think of any occasions when you changed your plans 
and U forced someone else to change theirs? Why did Karen panic? Liza? Why does the fact that 
Uza and Keren are Junior Scouts prove they won't slow up Hooker and Neil? Have students dis- 
cuss the skills learned in scouting. 

These questions are mixed with relevant questions. Students do not pursue the main Issues In 
an Integrated discussion, but occasionally touch on and then abandon the basic and related 
issues. Opinions on a number of issues are requested, but the ideas are not related to the main 
Issues, nor are .positions followed up. Questions don't search for reasons or underlying principles. 

We suggest then, that the class more thoroughly, systematically, honestly, and falrmlndedly 
explore the Issues raised by the play. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-I7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 
S-I thinking Independently 

S-I4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-4 exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying thoughts 

S-3I distinguishing relevant from irrelevant facts 

S-26 reasoning dialecticaliy: evaluating perspectives, Interpretations, or theories 

S-7 developing Intellectual good faith or Integrity 

S-10 refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 

S-3 exercising fairmlndedness 

S-34 recognizing contradictions 

S-2I reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-17 

We have divided the remodel into the following sections: 1) Introduction; 2) 
Finding the main Issues; 3) Exploring the Issues and avoiding oversimplifica- 
tion; and 4) Discussion of the type of literature. 
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1) Introduction 

Rather than beginning (as in the original) with a discussion of friendship, 
before reading the play, consider asking, "From the title, what Is this piece 
about? S-I What Is a favor? How do favors differ from orders, demands, obli- 
gations, etc.? S-14 Why do people do favors? Does asking for or doing favors 
ever cause problems? What? Why?" 

2) Finding the main issues S-l 

Then, when the play has been read, have students recap the stoiy. (Here, the 
teacher could use appropriate "cause and effect* questions from the original.) 
Use questions like the following to have students state the Issues between, and 
basic positions of, the main characters: What is this play about? What point Is 
the author trying to make? What Issues are raised between the main charac- 
ters? When does Liza get mad at Hooker? Why? What does her anger here tell 
us about her attitudes and beliefs? When does Hooker get mad at Uza? Why? 
What do his anger and annoyance tell us about his attitudes and beliefs? S-4 
What do you think are the most important Issues raised In this play? S-I 7 

When students reread the play, they can note details relevant to the main 
issues they formulated and the* reasoning of the main characters. Students 
who want to focus on different Issues could form groups to discuss the issues 
of their choice. Or students could write Issues as headings, and list relevant 
details underneath. S-31 

Who was being selfish? Were any favors Which requests were fair? 

owed? 

3) Exploring the issues and avoiding oversimplification S-l 7 

To help students focus on the factors relevant to understanding and evaluat- 
ing positions taken in the play, have students use the details in the play and 
their own experiences to clarify the main concepts or Ideas. 

If the main claims or issues turn, for example, on the Idea of the reasonable- 
ness of Ihe various requests (or expectations) of the main characters, those 
concepts could be clarified. First, students could list all of the favors men- 
tioned in the story. For each, ask whether It was a reasonable request or 
expectation. Have students explain their answers. Have them group the favors 
as reasonable, unreasonable, borderline, and disputed. (Students could also 
propose and categorize variations, for Instance, "If Liza had asked nicely "If 
Hooker wasn't doing anything "I once etc.) "What makes these unrea- 
sonable? Why is that relevant? What do the examples (in each group distin- 
guished above) have in common? How do they differ? Why Is this borderline? 
Why do we disagree about this case? What distinguishes (reasonable from 
unreasonable requests, generosity from selfishness, etc?* S-14 

Or, iTthe issues students explore have to do with selfishness and generosity, 
have students similarly group the characters* reactions to requests made of them. 
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Such discussions could become dialectical if more than one view is expressed. 
If so, students could be paired or put in «unall groups for discussion, and main 
positions or points made could be shared with the rest of the class. S-26 

Questions like the following can also be used, to help students relate the 
issues to their own experiences: Whom do people usually ask for favors? How 
do you feel about asking for favors? Doing favors? Always? Sometimes? Never? 
Have you ever been refused a favor? Why? Have you ever refused to do a favor? 
Why? Is it sometimes OK to not do somebody a favor? When? Why, or why not? 
S-7 Have you ever felt that someone owed you a favor? That you owed some- 
one? Why or why not? S-10 

The class could describe and evaluate the actions or reasoning of the main 
characters at various points in the play. Use quesUons like the following: What 
do you think of Liza's (Hooker's) behavior in this scene? Why? What words 
apply to her behavior? Why? What, if anything, should she have done different- 
ly? (For each response, ask: If she had done this instead, what would you 
think of her behavior here?) S-20 What reasons might she give in her defense? 
Why might she think this way? S-3 Is this behavior consistent or inconsistent 
with the rest of her behavior? S-34 

Hie teacher could also use the following questions from the text when appro- 
priate: Do you think Liza felt good about doing favors for people? (or rephrase as 
-How do you think Liza felt about doing favors?") Do you think that Hooker was 
being selfish or ungrateful in not wanting to pay back Liza's favor? Why did Liza 
promise to do Karen a favor? Why did Liza's brother refuse to baby-sit? What 
made Hooker say *Boy t you have to be careful what you say to her? What kind 
of person do you think Hooker is? Why? What kind of a person would demand 
that a favor be paid back? Why did Uza put the memo pad in her pocket? S-l 7 

The class could also be asked whether they find the characters and their 
actions realistic. Have them support their claims. "In what ways is this charac- 
ter realistic? Unrealistic? Is this how people really are? In what ways? Why did 
the author make the characters like that?" S-21 

4) Discussion of the type of literature S-17 

The teacher could also have students discuss the type of literature this piece 
is, and the format of plays and compare plays to stories. Ask, "What kind of 
writing is this? How do you know? What do you know about plays? What do all 
plays have in common? Why?" S-l Have students compare plays to other 
forms of writing with questions like the following: How are plays different from 
stories? How did you know Liza's and Hooker's thoughts, attitudes, and feel- 
ings? How do you learn abobt these aspects of characters in stories? What are 
the differences between how stories and plays affect the reader? S-29 When 
might it be best to write in the play format? Story format? S-35 Discuss at 
length. Hie following questions from the original lesson could also be used: 
Have you ever gone to a play and been given a program? What is usually listed 
in a program? Why do you think playwrights divide their plays into acts? 
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Viewpoints 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

Hie studente will: 

• examine the assumptions underlying various interpretations and viewpoints 

• think fairmlndcdty to gain insight into opposing viewpoints, to better understand and 
learn from them 

• engage in dialoglcal discussions about particular points of view 

• develop insight Into egocentricity and Intellectual good faith by discussing obstacles to 
falrmindedness 



Original Lesson Plan 

Abstract 

This lesson on viewpoints has two parts. First, the teacher reads aloud a story 
entitled The Blind Men and the Elephant," about six blind men whq each feel a 
different part of an elephant, and come to different conclusions about it. Students 
arc asked the following questions: Why do people often feel thai their opinions ore 
the right ones? How can this attitude keep people fiom learning wove about a sub- 
ject? What advice would you give to an opinionated person? Do you think he would 
listen? How do you react to a person who won*t listen to what you have to scy? Do 
you always listen to what others have to say? Do you try to understand another 
person's viewpoint? Do you try to understand why he has a different point of view? 

An extension suggests six blindfolded students feel different parts of an object. 
Each writes two sentences describing it, which they read aloud. Then the teacher 
lists several incomplete sentences to encourage students to express different 
viewpoints, e.g., "In my opinion, one way each one of us can contribute to a better 
world is The teacher points out that answers to questions like "Which color 
sweater do you like best?" are purely opinion, there Is r o right or wrong answer. 

In the second part, students read a short piece of nonsensical verse in which 
a bat and a pup disagree about whether the world is upside-down or the bat 
merely sees it that way. Students then distinguish two meanings for the word 
Viewpoint*: Place from which one can look at something; attitude of mind. 
Next, students read and discuss a dialogue In which Ave different viewpoints 
about rain are expressed. Students are expected to recognize that the blind 
men's opinions about the elephant differed because each had different infor- 
mation: the people in the dialogue differed because each had different plans for 
the day. Students discuss three other subjects (school holiday, pet dog, bed- 
time) and say what they believe the viewpoints of different people would be. 
The teacher then leads students to see that when arguments occur, they 
should attempt to understand the viewpoints of all people concerned. 

from Language and How to Use It 4 
Andrew Schiller, ct al. Scott, Forcsman, 
and Co. ©1973 pp. 162-165. 
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Critique 

Introduction 

Hie subject of these lessons Is valuable for teaching students to think critically by encouraging 
them to try to understand their own viewpoints and the view* mts of others. The topic of view- 
points Is very important, with implications for the academic and personal lives of the students. 

Everyone has a unique perspective, or set of beliefs, parts of which are personal and unique to 
each individual, and parts of which are shared. No one is aware of all of his or her viewpoint, and 
few know how they acquired them. No viewpoint Is complete and perfectly consistent, it can always 
be improved. Since every viewpoint has some inconsistencies and contradictions, people have a ten- 
dency to compartmentalize their viewpoints, so inconsistencies and contradictions rarely conflict. 
Many of people's contradictions are between the beliefs they espouse and those they act upon. 

Beliefs have a logic. One's viewpoint is not a collection of separate beliefs, but is a system of 
beliefs. Each belief has a place in a viewpoint. Each presupposes some beliefs and implies oth- 
ers. Understanding a belief means understanding its assumptions and implications - the sys- 
tem of beliefs of which it Is a part. Although we often disagree with viewpoints that we do not 
understand, we cannot Justifiably do so. Before we can rationally disagree we must know what 
we disagree with. The viewpoints of others, even if we And we cannot wholly agree with them, 
probably have some merits, some strengths, that we could use to supplement, strengthen, and 
enrich our own. When trying to understand another viewpoint, we should try to understand 
why the other thinks differently. 

The stories in these lessons do provide some insights into the subject, but in many ways they 
are Inadequate. By falling to be more thorough, the text misses the opportunity to fully develop 
the Idea of viewpoints and how they affect reasoning. They mainly focus on two reasons for differ- 
ences in viewpoints: different Information, as In the elephant story, and "personal reasons" (for 
example, different plans and Intentions), as In the rainy day dialogue. These kinds of reasons 
superficially address the topic, and are not the best for developing key Insights, confronting prob- 
lems of clash of perspective, and finding strategies to deal with them. The lessons don't address 
connections between beliefs. Nowhere do they address evaluating beliefs or systems of beliefs, 
merely sharing and supporting them. 

Elephant Story 

The story of the elephant and the blind men makes a fair beginning, as It focuses on an 
Important source of disagreement - different information (and stubbornness). However, unlike 
most cases of conflicting viewpoints, the story does not adequately exemplify the ways in which 
interest, prejudice, and viewpoint often affect the selection, identification, and interpretation of 
information, nor do the questions help focus on these tendencies. We tend to protect our view- 
points by only considering the strongest Information In their support, while not seeing informa- 
tion which may weaken them. Conversely, regarding viewpoints to which we are opposed, we 
often look for their weakest support and Ignore the strongest. Thus, we often do not have com- 
plete Information because we do not want It. and fall to recognize alternative interpretations of 
It. Unlike most cases, which require weighing of Interpretations. Judging of credibility, and so 
on. the blind men need only put their facts together. Also, the situation of the blind men and 
the elephant Is too unlike most situations Involving lack of Information; students are unlikely to 
transfer the Insight to their lives. 
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The original questions In the teachers* notes (quoted in the abstract) call for yes-or-no answers 
from students. The way they are phrased encourages students to give the "good person" answer, 
rather than having students discuss times when, and reasons why. they often fail to live up to the 
ideals emphasized in the lesson. Thus, the lesson inadvertently encourages Intellectual bad faith. 

The discussions suggested In this lesson's extension could be Improved. Discussion of the 
first three sentence fragments. (In my opinion, one way each of us can contribute to a better 
world is .... Adults can. learn something from children by .... When judging someone else, it is 
important to ....) could expose the logic of the beliefs expressed, looking for compatibilities and 
Inconsistencies between various answers. 

The last three suggested statements [If I were an umpire at a baseball game, my hardest job 
would be .... When I look at the summer sky I zee .... The most attractive color for a sweater is ....) are 
statements about the speaker aijd idiosyncratic. As the text points out "... many answers are pure- 
ly opinion. There is no *r1gbV or 'wrong/ or 'be.tef or 'worse* judgment " Preference statements allow 
for little or no rational discussion or assessment. These iessons — and texts in general — neglect 
that most Important and difficult area wherein there are right or wrong, better or worse Judgments. 

The subject of umpires* experiences could be used to illustrate conflicts arising from differing 
viewpoints (umpires as against players and fans of each team). leading students to explore the 
way in which points of view, purpose, and self interest can affect the responses of different peo- 
ple to umpires* calls. The others could be used to help students distinguish types of issues. 

The teacher using these lessons should be careful of "the fact/opinion distinction" Implicit 
in them. 

Viewpoints 

As with the elephant story, the discussion about the rainy afternoon fails to get at the root of 
the problem of clash of viewpoints since agreement is neither necessary nor of any significance 
On the other hand, two of the subjects at the end of the lesson — the pet dog and bedtime — are 
better for our purposes, as -they do illusti te vast differences In viewpoint in situations requiring 
agreement or resolution. This activity could more fruitfully foster critical insight (especially 
insight into the ways interest affects viewpoints and evaluation jf other's views} by extending the 
discussion to greater length, encouraging students to incorporate others' perspectives, evaluate 
arguments, etc. Other situations involving differing viewpoints could also bt discussed, but 
should Include some amount of conflict and not merely casual disagreement. 

The explanation section recommends that the teacher lead students to two generalizations 
about conflicting viewpoints: people disagree because of personal attitudes and because of incom 
plete information. Both of these do :ontnbute to conflicUng viewpoints, but the list oversimplifies 
the problem. A viewpoint will often influence which Information v e look for. which facts we will 
emphasize or down-play, acceptor reject. Students could be encouraged to recognize the tendency 
to select evidence which supports their perspective, while discounting evidence which may weaken 
it. The subjects at the end of the lesson (pet dog. for example), can be used to illustrate this. The 
facts which a parent may consider In deciding whether to get a dog. may seem Irrelevant to the 
child. Self-interest often interferes with a fair consideration of the other's point of view. 

The text doesn't talk about what to do besides "to partially weighing the viewpoints of all con 
cerned w Again, this is fine, as far as it goes, but is insufficient. (What exactly does this mean, 
and how does one go about doing it?) The text gives no guidance or practice In Impartially weigh 
ing viewpoints. Students do not assess information, or the ways Information could be Interpret 
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ed. Superficially, students are asked to consider different viewpoints (at the end) but Instruction 
could be made more explicit by probing and evaluating the assumptions, reconciling inferences, 
and looking for and using more complete Information. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-7 developing intellectual good faith or integrity 

S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 

S-5 developing intellectual humility and suspending judgment 

S-3 exercising falrmindedness 

S-3I distinguishing relevant from irrelevant facts 

S-28 thinking precisely about thinking: using critical vocabulary 

S-22 listening critically: the art of silent dialogue 

S-2 developing insight into egocentriclty or soclocentriclty 

S-32 making plausible Inferences, predictions, or interpretations 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-7 

Hie remodelied lesson plan has been divided Into three sections: 1) focuse? 
on problems with information. 2) applies insights gained to students* lives and 
thought. 3) considers actual or Imagined situations of conflict arising from dif- 
ferent points of view, examining and assessing assumptions which may under- 
lie each perspecUve. 

1) Information and differing viewpoints 

After reading the flrst story, the teacher could supplement the questions from 
the original (in Italics) with a few others: Did any of the six blind men give an 
accurate description of an elephant? Why not? In what way was each man's 
description partly right? What could the men have accurately said? What was 
each assuming? S-30 How could the men have helped one another to "see" the 
elephant? Why weren't they likely to do so? Why did the men disagree? Do people 
often make assumptions similar to those made by the men In the story? Why? 
Students could also discuss times they thought they had the whole story, but 
after learning more, changed their conclusions about an event or situation. S-5 

2) Appoint insights 

To encourage students to apply the above insights to their own lives and 
experiences, the teacher could have them tell about a Jme two people inter- 
preted the same situation differently. "What were the Interpretations? Why 
were they different? Can they be reconciled? How? Why not'?" If necessary, pro- 
vide an example like the following: One morning I come In, and am very 
unfriendly to everyone. What might you conclude? How could my behavior be 
interpreted? Discuss how different poin* of view affected conclusions. Have 
students make assumptions explicit. S-30 

For an extension of the flrst lesson, the teacher can substitute different sen- 
tences for those In the book. It would be helpful If the class has already had 
discussions which brought out different perspectives or if there are school or 
class Issues or problems to discuss. Evaluative statements, especially ethical 
Judgments, provide for good topics. Students could also discuss the claims 
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from an opposing view. S-3 Students could point out specific points of agree- 
ment or disagreement. Have students find assumptions in the various points of 
view. S-30 Students could also be asked to identify information supporting 
assumptions and viewpoints, as well as suggest information that may have 
been left out. S-3I Students could write and share their responses and engage 
in extended discussion. The class could be split into discussion groups to max- 
imize participation and allow students choice of issue. The teacher could have 
students record or take notes on their discussions for analysis later. 

Using the recordings or notes, students could give complete statements of 
perspectives with which they disagree. S-3 (This activity can be discussed 
later, and any difficulties students experienced shared.) Students can correct 
any misconceptions of their own Ideas. They could then categorize the kinds of 
points of disagreement (contradictory factual claims, incompleteness of facts, 
questions of relevance. Interpretation, values, relative importance of different 
values, preferences, problems with words or concepts). Some students may 
want to map out viewpoints showing the connections between different beliefs 
in a perspective. (These facts and this assumption led to.this conclusion. That 
conclusion and this other belief led to this other conclusion ....) S-28 Some 
students may find ways to reconcile seme of the differences. If so. these could 
be discussed and evaluated. Students may aant to speculate on some of the 
reasons for their disagreements. S-22 

3) Conflicts and difficulties in listening S-2 

Although many conflicts are obviously based on a lack of Information, there 
are other bases for disagreement, It is not always easy to get both sides in a 
conflict to agree as to what is relevant to the conflict. For example, parents want 
their child to go to bed. but the child does not want to. For the parents to say. 
Tou have school in the morning", may not seem relevant to the child. To foster 
insights into the children's egocentricity. the teacher could extend the last activ 
ity of the last lesson. Students might use role-playing to bring out parents', 
neighbors', and siblings* views on the subjects given. The class can describe the 
perspectives at length, again, comparing similarities and differences between 
different beliefs expressed, and discuss possible reasons for these differences. 
S-22 ("What mlfcht a neighbor think about your dog? Why?") S-32 

The discussion In the first lesson can be used here, supplemented with stu- 
dents* experiences In giving opposing views during this activity, and that in 
section 2. These questions have been taken from the explanation section #1 of 
the original (quoted in the abstract) and rephrased to foster independent think 
ing. intellectual good faith, and extend discussion. Why is it sometimes hard to 
listen? Why do people have different viewpoints? (Encourage multiple respons 
es.) Why is it often hard to understand another's vjew? When have you found it 
the hardest to listen sympathetically to other viewpoints? Why? What was 
going on in your head? S-7 
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Introduction 

Social studies is nothing more or less than the study of how humans live together as a 
group In such a way that their dealings with one another affect their common welfare. All 
of us, like it or not, engage In social study. We ail, In our eveiyday lives, attend to, gener- 
alize, and reason about how we are living together In our respective groups. We pay special atten- 
tion to the groups that are of Immediate interest to us. But we develop concepts of other groups as 
well* We make judgments about the effect upon our welfare of groups behaving as they do. We 
make judgments about the effect of our group's behavior upon other groups. We gather evidence 
from experience, from books, and from the media that we use to justify conclusions we come to 
about our own groups, our own society, and about other groups, Including that of other societies. 

In point of fact, all children, as a result of thousands of hours of TV watching and thousands of 
Interactions with others, Internalize hundreds of judgments about people and groups, and about 
what Is and Is not appropriate social behavior, before they enter any school room. Piagefs studies of 
children, particularly his study for UNESCO, illustrate this point welL Consider the following excepts 
from his Interviews of children of different ages from different nations. In them we have evidence that 
the eveiyday realities of children's lives typically have a more profound effect on what they learn 
about the nature of social behavior than what we think we are teaching them in the classroom: 

Michael M. (9 years, 6 months old): Have you heard of such people as foreigners? Yes, the French, the 
Americans, the Russians, the English .... Quite right. Are there differences between all these people? Oh 
yes, they don't speak the same language. And what else? / don*t know. What do you think of the French, for 
instance? Do you like them or not? Try and tell me as much as possible. The French are very serious, they 
don't worry about anything, an' it's dirty there. And what do you think of the Russians? They're bad, they're 
always wanting to make war. And what's your opinion of the English? / don't know ... they're nice .... Now 
look, how did you come to know all you've told me? / dont know ... I've heard it ... that's what people say. 
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Maurice D. (8 years, 3 months old): If you didn't have any nationality and you were given a free choice of 
nationality, which would you choose? Swiss nationality. Why? Because I was born in Switzerland. Now 
look, do you think the French and the Swiss are equally nice, or the one nicer or less nice than the other? 
The Swiss ar £ nicer. Why? The French are always nasty. Who is more intelligent, the Swiss or the French, or 
do you think they're just the same? The Swiss are more intelligent. Why? Because they learn French quick- 
ly* If I asked a French boy to choose any nationality he liked, what country do you think he'd choose? He'd 
choose France. Why? Because he was born in France. And what would he say about who's the nicer? 
Would he think the Swiss and the French equally nice or one better than the other? He'd say the French are 
nicer. Why? Because he was born in France. And who would he think more intelligent? The French. Why? 
// e'd say that the French want to learn quicker than the Swiss. Now you and the French boy don't really give 
the same answer. Who do you think answered best? / did. Why? Because Switzerland is always better. 
Marina T. (7 years, 9 rhonths old): If you were bom without any nationality and you were given a free choice, 
what nationality would you choose? Italian. Why? Because it's my country. I like it better than Argentina 
where my father works, because Argentina isn't my country. Are Italians just the same, or more, or less intelli- 
gent than the Argentinians? What do you think? The Italians are more intelligent. Why? / can see the people 
I live with, they're Italians. If I were to give a child from Argentina a free choice of nationality, what do you 
think he would choose? He'd want to stay an Argentinian. Why? Because that's his country. And if I were to 
ask him who is more intelligent, the Argentinians, or the Italians, what do you think he would answer? He'd 
say Argentinians. Why? Because there wasn't any war. Now who was really right in the choice he made and 
what he said, the Argentinian child, you, or both? / was right. Why? Because I chose Italy. 

Hie fact, then, that children form much of their thinking about how humans live together In 
groups as a result of their own native egocentrism, buttressed by the soclocentrlsm of those 
around them In everyday life, Is one major problem for Instruction. But it Is not the only problem. 
The other major problem lies In the fact that when highly Intelligent and well educated scholars 
from different societies study how humans live together In groups they sometimes differ signifi- 
cantly in the conclusions they come to. Human social behavior can be studied, to put this anoth- 
er way, from different points of view. And the conclusions one comes to about human behavior In 
part depend on the point of view from the perspective of which one studies behavior. That Is why 
there are different schools of thought In social studies. 

We believe that these two major problems for social studies Instruction entail an important 
general strategy for teaching. To combat the first problem it is essential that the bulk of activi- 
ties focus on engaging the student's own thinking, so that the thinking that students actually 
use on social problems In their everyday lives are explicitly discovered by the students and, 
where appropriate, challenged. To combat the second major problem It Is essential that stu- 
dents discover and enter into dialogue with more than one point of view, Indeed with multiple 
points of view. These two needs come together if we turn progressively away from a didactic 
approach to teaching and focus progressively on a critical approach (See Chapter 8, "Thinking 
Critically About Teaching", for a fuller account). 

The major problem to overcome In remodelling social studies units and lessons, then, is 
that of transforming didactic Instruction within one point of view Into dtalogical Instruction 
within multiple points of view. As teachers, we should see ourselves not as dispensers of abso- 
lute truth nor as proponents of uncritical "relativity-, but as careful, reflective seekers after 
truth, as Involved In a search in which we invite our students to participate. We continually 
need to remind ourselves that each person has a somewhat different point of view, that each 
point of view rests on assumptions about human nature, that thinking of one point of view as 
the truth limits our understanding of the very thing we want to grasp. Practice entering Into 
and coming to understand divergent points of view, on the other hand, heightens our insight 
Into the real problems of our lives. 
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Children, as we have already underscored, already face the kinds of issues studied in social 
studies and are engaged in developing views on questions like the following: 

What does it mean to belong to a group? Does it matter if others do not approve of me? 
Is it worthwhile to be good? What is most important to me? How am I like and unlike 
others? Whom should I trust? Who are my friends and enemies? What are people like? 
What am I like? How do I fit in with others? What are my rights and responsibilities? 
V<hat arc others* rights and responsibilities? 

We humans live in a world of human meanings. There is always more than one way to give 
meaning to our behavior. We create points of view, ideologies, religions, and philosophies that 
often conflict with each other. Children need to begin to understand the implications of these 
crucial insights: that all accounts of human behavior are expressed within a point of view; that 
no one account of what happened can possibly cover all the facts; that each account stresses 
some facts over others; that when an account is given (by a teacher, student, or textbook author), 
the point of view in which it is given should be identified and, where possible, alternative points 
of view considered; and finally, that points of view need to be critically analyzed and assessed. Of 
course, the introduction of children to these truths must take place slowly, concretely, and dia- 
logically. We must be on the alert for occasions that facilitate student discoveries in this area. We 
must be patient and think in terms of their development of insights over a period of years. 

Adults, as well as children, tend to assume the truth of their own unexamined points of view. 
People often unfairly discredit or misinterpret ideas based on assumptions differing from their 
own. To address social issues critically, students must continually evaluate their beliefs by con- 
trasting them with opposing beliefs. From the beginning, social studies instruction should 
encourage dialogical thinking, that is, the fairminded discussion of a variety of points of view and 
their underlying beliefs. Oi course, this emphasis on the diversity of human perspectives should 
not be covered in a way that implies that all points of view are equally valid. Rather, students 
should learn to value critical thinking skills as tools to help them distinguish truth from falsity, 
insight from prejudice, accurate conception from misconception. 

Dialogical experience in which children begin to use critical vocabulary to sharpen their 
thinking and their sense of logic, is crucial. Words and phrases such as 'claims*, 'assumes*, 
'implies*, 'supports*, is evidence for*. 4 is inconsistent with*, 'is relevant to* should be carefully 
and progressively integrated into such discussions. We should b« gin to introduce students to 
the vocabulary of educated thinking as soon as possible, but we should start from simple, 
intuitive examples that come from their own experience. 

Formulating their own views of historical events and social issues enables students to syn 
thesize data from divergent sources and to grasp important ideas. Too often, students are 
asked to recall details with no synthesis, no organizing ideas, and no distinction betweea 
details and basic ideas or between facts and common U.S. Interpretations of them. Students 
certainly need opportunities to explicitly learn basic principles of social analysis, but moie 
importantly they need opportunities to apply them to real and imagined cases and to de' elop 
Insight into social analysis. 

As people, students have an undeniable right to develop theu own social perspective — 
whether conservative or liberal, whether optimistic or pessimistic but they should also learn 
over time to analyze their perspectives, to compare them accurately with other perspectives, and 
to scrutinize th, facts they conceptualize and Judge in the social domain with the same care 
required in any other domain of knowledge. 
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Students should, In other words, become as adept In using critical thinking principles In the 
social domain as we expect them to be in scientific domains of learning. We should begin as soon 
as possible to foster an attitude of applying sound standards of judgment to every area of learn- 
ing and we should do so in concrete, engaging ways, so that students are continually engaged in 
activities that are disciplining their thinking and developing their insight into the standards by 
which they and we are assessing that thinking. 

Traditional lessons cover several important subjects within social studies: politics, economics, 
history, anthropology, and geography. Critical education in social studies focuses on basic ques- 
tions in each subject, and prepares students for their future economic, political, and social roles. 

Some Common Problems with Social Studies Texts 

• End-of-chapter questions often ask for recall of a random selection of details and key facts or 
ideas. Minor details are often given the same emphasis as important events and principles. 
Students come away with collections of sentences but little sense of how to distinguish major 
from minor points. Hie time and space given to specifics should reflect their importance. 

• Often the answers to review questions are found in the text in bold or otherwise empha- 
sized type. Thus, students need not even understand the question, let alone the answer, to 
complete their assignments. 

• Time-lines, maps, charts and graphs are presented and read as mere drill rather than as 
aids to understanding deeper issues. Students do not learn to read them or use them. 
Students do not develop useful schemas of temporal or spatial relationships — time-lines 
and globes in their heads. 

• Texts rarely have students extend insights to analogous situations in other times and places. 

Students do not learn to use insights or principles to understand specifics. They do not 
learn to recognize recurring patterns. 

• Although texts treat diversity of opinion as necessary, beJlefs are not presented as subject to 
examination or critique. Students are encouraged to accept that others have different beliefs 
but are not encouraged to understand why. Yet only by understanding why others think as 
they do, can students profit from considering other points of view. The text writers* emphasis 
on simple tolerance serves to end discussion, whereas students should learn to consider judg- 
ments as subject to rational assessment. 

• Students are not encouraged to recognize and combat their own natural ethnocentricity. 
Texts encourage ethnocentricity in many ways. They often present U.S. ideals as uniquely 
ours when, in fact, every nation shares at least some of them. Although beliefs about the 
state of the world and about how to achieve ideals vary greatly, the U.S. version of these is 
often treated as universal or self-evident. Students should learn not to confuse their limited 
perspective with universal belief. 

• Ethnocentricity is reflected in word choices that assume a U.S. or Western European per- 
spective. For example, cultures are described as "isolated" rather than as "isolated from 
Europe". Christian missionaries are described as spreading or teaching "religion" rather 
than "ChrlsManity". Cultures are evaluated as "modern" according to their similarity to 
ours. In addition, texts often assume, Imply, or clearly state that most of the world would 
prefer to be just like us. The "American Way of Life" and policies, according to the world 
view Implied in standard texts, is the pinnacle of human achievement and presents the 
best human life has to offer. That others might believe the same of their own cultures is 
rarely mentioned or considered. 

• Texts often wantonly omit crucial concepts, relationships, and details. Fur example, In dis- 
cussing the opening of trade relations between ^apan and the U.S., one text failed to men- 
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tion why the Japanese had cut off relations with the West. Another text passed over fossil 
fuels and atomic energy in two sentences. 

• Most texts treat important subjects superficially. There seems to be more concern for the out- 
ward appearance of things and trivial details than for their underlying dynamics. Texts often 
cover different political systems by merely listing the titles of political offices. Most discussions 
of religion reflect the same superficiality. Texts emphasize names of deities, rituals, and prac- 
tices. But beliefs are not explored In depth; the inner life Is ignored, the personal dimension 
omitted. Geography texts are filled with such trivia as names of currencies, colors of flags, veg- 
etation, and so on. Students do not learn important information about other countries. 
Important information that is covered is usually lost amidst the trivia and so soon forgotten. 

• Many texts also tend to approach the heart of the matter and then stop short. Important topics 
are Introduced, treated briefly, and dropped. History, for instance, Is pre&enied as merely a 
series of events. Texts often describe events briefly but seldom mention how people perceived 
them, why they accepted or resisted them, or what ideas and assumptions Influenced them. 
Problems are dismissed with, "This problem Is vexy complicated. People will have to work 
together to solve it.* In effect, this tells students that when something Is complicated, they 
shouldn't think about it or try to understand it. Students do not learn how to sort out the con- 
tributing factors or develop and assess specific solutions. 

• Texts often encourage student passivity by providing all the answers. Students are not held 
accountable for providing significant answers on their own. Texts usually err by asking ques- 
tions students should be able to answer on their own, and then Immediately providing the 
answer. Once students understand the system, they know that they don't have to stop and 
think for themselves because the text will do It for them in the next sentence. 

• After lengthy map skills units, students are asked to apply those skills to answer simple, point- 

less questions. ("Find the following cities:") Students practice reading maps in their texts for 
reasons provided by the texts. They are not required to determine for themselves what ques- 
tions a map can answer, what sort of map Is required for this or that problem, or how to find 
It. Map reading practice could be used to develop students' confidence in their abilities to rea- 
son and learn for themselves, but rarely is. Graphs and charts are treated similarly. 

• Although the rich selections of appendices are convenient for the students, they discourage stu 

dents from discovering where to And Information on their own. In real liL, problems are not 
solved by referring to a handy chart neatly labeled and put into a book of Information on the 
subject. In fact few, If any, complex issues are resolved by perusing one book. Instead, we 
should teach students to decide what kind of information is necessary and how to get It. In 
addition, many of the appendices are neatly correlated, designed and labeled to answer precise 
ly those questions asked in the text. Students therefore do not develop the strategies they need 
to transfer their knowledge to the Issues, problems, and questions they will have as adults. 

• Texts often emphasize the ideal or theoretical models of government, economic systems, and 
institutions without exploring real (hidden) sources of power and change. Texts rarely dlstln 
guish ideals from the way a system might really operate In a given situation. They often give 
people's stated reasons as the real reasons for their actions. 

• Explanations are often abstract and lack detail or connection to that which they explain, leav 
ing students with a vague understanding. Texts fail to address such questions as: How did 
this bring about that? What was going on in people's minds? Why? How did that relate to the 
rest of society? Why is this valued? Without context, the bits have little meaning and therefore, 
If remembered at all, serve no function and cannot be recalled for use 

Subject-Specific Problems 

There are somewhat different problems which emerge In each of the areas of social studies. 
It Is Important to identify them. 
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History 

• Although texts mention that to understand the present one must understand the past, they fail 
to shoiu students the necessity of knowing historical background. They fail to illustrate ho to 
current situations, events, problems, conflicts, and so on can be better understood and 
addressed by those who understand how they came to be. *It is important to understand the 
past" becomes a vague slogan rather than a crucial insight which guides thought. 

• Although texts refer to past problems, give the solutions attempted, and mention results, students 

don't evaluate them as solutions. They don't look at what others did about the same problem, nor 
do they analyze causes or evaluate solutions for themselves. We recommend that teachers ask, 
To what extent and in what ways did this solve the problem? Fail to solve it? Create new prob- 
lems?" Students should assess solutions people have tried and argue for their own solutions. 

• When discussing causes and results of historical events, texts present the U.S. interpretation 
as though it were fact. They often treat historical Judgment and interpretation as though they 
were facts on the order of dates. Thus, students gain little or no insight into historical reason- 
ing, into how one reasonably decides that this caused that. 

• When texts present negative information about the U.S., they don't encourage students to 
explore its consequences or implications. Students are not encouraged to refine their Judg- 
ment byjudging past actions and policies. 

• Primary sources, when used or referred to at all, are not examined as sources of information 
or as explications of important attitudes and beliefs which shaped events. Their assess- 
ment is not discussed, nor are influences which shape that assessment. Texts fail to men- 
tion, for example, that most history was written by victors of wars and>by the educated few. 
Much information about other points of view has been lost. Most selections from primaxy 
sources are trivial narratives. 

Politics 

• Traditional lessons stress that we should all be good citizens, but fail to explore what that 
entails (for example, the Importance of assessing candidates and propositions before voting). 

• Texts tend to make unfair comparisons, such as comparing the ideal of governments of the U.S. 

and its allies to the real Soviet government. 

• Important ideals, such as freedom of speech, are taught as mere slogans. Students read, 
recall, and repeat vague Justifications for ideals, rather than deepen their understanding of 
them and of the difficulty in achieving them. In effect, such ideas are taught as though 
they were facts on the order of the date a treaty was signed. Texts do not, for example, have 
students discuss the positive aspects of dissent such as the need to have a wide-ranging 
open market of ideas. 

• Texts often confuse facts with ideals and genuine patriotism with show of patriotism or false patri- 

otism. The first confusion discourages us from seeing ourselves, others, and the world accurate- 
ly; we fail to see the gap between how we want to be and how we are. The second encourages us 
to reject constructive criticism. The concept of love of one's countiy is reduced to a pep rally. 

Economics 

• Texts assume our perspective on economics. They fail to explain how other systems work. 
Students are ill-prepared to understand the economies of other countries, 

• Texts generally contrast ideal capitalism with real socialism. Students come away with the idea 
that what we have needs no improvement and with a set of overly negative stereotypes of others. 

• Texts cover economic systems superficially, neglecting serious and in-depth coverage of how 

they are supposed to work (for example, in our system, people must make rational choices 
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as consumers, employers, employees, and voters). Students are left with vague slogans 
rather than realistic understanding and the ability to use principles to understand issues, 
problems, and specific situations. 

Anthropology 

• Cultural differences are often reduced to holidays and foods rather than values, perspectives, 
habits, and more significant customs, giving students little more than a superficial impression of 
this field. Students fall to learn how much people (themselves included) are shaped by their cul- 
tures, that their culture Is only one way of understanding or behaving, or how much hostility Is 
generated by culture clashes. For example, what happens when someone from a culture wherein 
looking someone In the eye Is rude meets someone from a culture wherein avoiding another's eye 
is rude? Each feels offended, becomes angry at the other who breaks the rules. Are "Germans 
cold", or do "Americans smile too much"? Texts overemphasize tolerance for food and clothing 
differences but often neglect developing insight into more important or problemaUc differences. 

Geography 

• Texts more often use maps to show such trivialiUes as travelers* and explorers' routes (At which 

of these three places did he land first? Second?) than to illuminate the history and culture of 
the place shown and the lives of the people who actually live there. 

• Texts fail to explain why students should know specific details. For example, texts mention 
chief exports, but don't have students explore their implications or consequences: What does 
this tell us about this country? The people there? It's relationships with other countries? 
Environmental problems? Economic problems? International and domestic politics? 

What ties many of these criticisms together and points to their correction is the understanding 
that study of each subject should teach students how to reason in that subject, and this requires 
that students learn how to synthesize their insights into each subject to better understand their 
world. The standard dldacUc approach, with Its emphasis on giving students as much informa- 
tion as possible, neglects this crucial task. Even those texts which attempt to teach geographical 
or historical reasoning do so only occasionally, rather than systematically. By conceptualizing 
education primarily as passing data to students, texts present products of reasoning. A critical 
approach, emphasizing root questions and independent thought, on the other hand, helps 
students get a handle 01 the facts and ideas and offers students crucial tools for thinking 
through the problems they will face throughout their lives. Remember, it Is not the number of 
facts that we give them that counts, It is the number of facts they understand and use. 

Students need assignments that challenge their ability to assess actual social behavior. Such 
assignments will, of course, produce divergent conclus ons by students depending on their present 
leanings. Student thinking, speaking, and writing should be graded not on some authoritative set 
of substantive answers, but rather on the quality of student thinking. This requires of course that 
we explicitly discuss with our students the precise quallUes we are looking for in their work. 

Over time, there should be, for example, many illustrations of sentences that are clear In con- 
trast to sentences that are vague and ambiguous. There should be many Illustrations and dis 
cussions of what It means to elaborate a point and Illustrate it with examples. There should be 
many illustrations and discussions of what it means to support a point with reasons clearly stat- 
ed. There should be many illustrations and discussions of what It means to collect evidence. 
There should be illustrations and discussions of what it means to question the soui^e of informa 
tion, what It means to tiy to determine whether what is said In a book is questionable or not. 
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There should be many illustrations and discussions of what it means to have a point of view and 
to see an event from this or that point of view. 

These many illustrations and discussions should, over time, h<;lp students develop intellectual 
standards for their own thought and for assessing the thought of others. Many of these discus- 
sions may be based in other areas of the curriculum. For example, the same intellectual standards 
need to be developed in all areas: in language arts, in social studies, in math, and in science. The 
same intellectual standards are necessary whenever wr read, write, speak, and listen. All students 
need to learn the importance of trying to be clear, precise, accurate, logical, relevant, practical, 
and so forth. (See the diagram on "Perfections and Imperfections of thought", Regarding a 
Definition of Critical Thinking", and the Glossary.) Each area or domain or study applies these 
standards with some individual variations, but there is much more In common than Is different. 

The problem now is that most students are not developing any Intellectual standards. Doing 
well in school is learning how to perform for, how to please the teacher — that is what most 
students are coming to believe. We in the classroom need to teach in such a way that students 
do not draw this conclusion. We need to teach so that progressively over time the students 
become more and more clear about the standards they are using In their thinking. Students 
should be discovering that they have a mind and that It Is possible to discipline It. Just as it is 
possible to discipline the body. In both cases, they should come to understand what develops 
that fitness and what undermines It. 

Some Recommendations for Action 

Students in social studies, regardless of level, should be expected to begin to take responsibili- 
ty for their own learning. This means that they must begin to develop the art of independent 
thinking and study and begin to cultivate Intellectual and study skills. This includes elementary 
steps in learning to critique the text in use. 

Discussions and activities should be designed or remodelled by the teacher to develop the stu- 
dents* use of critical reading, writing, speaking, and listening. Furthermore, students should 
begin to get a sense of the Interconnecting fields of knowledge within social studies, and the 
wealth of connections between these fields and others, such as math, science, and language arts. 

The students should not be expected to memorize a large quantity of unrelated facts, but rather 
to begin to think In terms of Interconnected domains of human life and experience. This includes 
elementary forms of identifying and evaluating various viewpoints; gathering and organizing infor- 
mation for interpretation; distinguishing facts from ideals, interpretations, and Judgments: recog- 
nizing relationships and patterns; and applying insights to current events and problems. 

Students should repeatedly be encouraged to identify the perspective of their texts, imagine 
or research other perspectives, and compare and evaluate them. This means, among other 
things, that words like 'conservatism* and 'liberalism*, the 'right' and left', must begin to become 
more than vague Jargon; they must be progressively recognized as names of different ways of 
thinking about human nature and society. 

Students need to begin to experience actually thinking within diverse political perspectives. 
No perspective, not even one called 'moderate', should be presented as the correct one. By the 
same token, we should be careful not to lead the students to believe that all perspectives are 
equallyjustifled or that important insights are equally found hi all points of view. Beware espe- 
cially of the misleading idea that the truth always v zs in the middle of two extremes. We 
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should continually encourage and stimulate our students to think and never do their thinking 
for them. We should, above all, teach, not preach. 

History 

History lessons should show students how to reason, and actually engage them In reasoning 
historically. They should help them discover why historical reasoning Is necessary to under- 
standing the present and to making rational decisions regarding the future. To learn to reason 
historically, students must discuss Issues dlaloglcally, generating and assessing multiple inter- 
pretations of events they study. This requires students to distinguish facts from Interpretations. 
It also requires that they develop a point of view of their own. 

• Many crucial historical Insights have analogies In students' lives which can be used to clar- 
ify historical events. For example, as with wars between nations, relatively few childhood 
conflicts are entirely caused by one side. Most result from an escalation of hostilities In 
which both sides participate. 

• Dates are useful not so much as thlngs-ln-themselves, but as markers placing events In rela- 
tion to each other and within a context (historical, political, anthropological, technological, 
etc.). To reason historically, we need to orient ourselves to events In relation to each other. So 
when you come across a particular date, you might ask the students to discuss In pairs what 
events came before and after It and to consider the significance of this sequence. They might 
consider the possible Implications of different conceivable sequences. (Suppose dynamite had 
been invented 50 years earlier. What are some possible consequences of that?) 

• What do we know about this time? What was happening In other parts of the world? What 
countries or empires were around? What technology existed? What didn't exist? What were 
things like then? 

• Why Is this date given In the text? What dates are the most significant according to the text? 
To us? To others? Notice that many dates significant to other groups, such as to Native 
Americans, are not mentioned. All dates that are mentioned result from a value judgment 
about the significance of that event. 

All students should leave school with a time-line In their heads of basic eras and a few Impor 
tant dates, and with a deeply held and thoroughly understood conviction that all history Is hlsto 
ry from a point of view, and that one needs to understand how things came to be and why. 

Economics 

When reasoning economically, North Americans reason not only from a market economy 
perspective, but also as liberals, conservatives, optimists, or pessimists. Lessons on economics 
should stress not only how our system Is supposed to work but also how Mberals, conserva- 
tives, etc. tend to Interpret the same facts differently. Students should begin to consider ques 
tlons like the following: "What can I learn from conservative and liberal readings of these 
events? What facts support each Interpretation?" They should also have an opportunity to 
Imagine alternative economic systems and alternative Incentives, other than money, to moil 
vate human work. Students should begin to analyze a? A evaluate their own present and future 
participation In the economy by exploring reasoning and values underlying particular actions, 
and the consequences of those actions. 
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Some Key Questions in Subject Areas 

Instruction for each subject should be designed to highlight the basic or root questions of that 
subject and help students learn to reason within each field. To help you move away from the 
didactic, memorization-oriented approach found in most texts, we have listed below some basic 
questions, to suggest what sort of background issues could be used to begin to unify and orga- 
nize instruction and relate it to students* lives. We have made no attempt to provide a compre- 
hensive list Furthermore, we are not assuming that these questions can be asked as we have 
formulated them. You would probably have to re-express them in terms that take into account 
your students and the particular context in which you might introduce them. Consider the ques- 
tions, therefore, as suggestive only. Some will be too sophisticated for your students in the form 
In which we have expressed them. 

History 

What is histoiy? Can we record everything that happened In the past and put it into a book? If 
not, who selects what to Include and exclude? According to whose value judgments? Do you have 
a history? Where do you record your history? Would your friends and your enemies write the same 
history of you? What can we learn from understanding that what gets written in history books is 
selected based on value Judgments that historians make? Can you distinguish within this para- 
graph of your history book which sentences are expressing facts from those sentences that are giv- 
ing you the historian's interpretation of those facts? Ftom whose point of view is this chapter on 
the American Revolution written, from the British point of view, from the Indian (Native American) 
point of view, or from the revolutionaries' point of view? Based on the two different accounts we 
have looked at as to why the colonists revolted, which one do you think Is more justified and why? 

Anthropology 

What Is "culture"? Why do different cultures exist? What shapes culture? How do cultures 
change? How have you been Influenced by our culture? By ideas in movies and TV? How does 
culture Influence people? What assumptions underlie our culture? Others' cultures? To what 
extent are values universal? Which of our values are universal? To what extent do values vary 
between cultures? Within cultures? How can cultures be categorized? What are some key differ- 
ences between cultures that have writing and those that don't? What are the implications and 
consequences of those differences? Is It possible to judge another culture? What standards might 
we use? How is your peer group like a culture? How are cultures like and unlike other kinds of 
groups — clubs, nations, groups of friends, families, generations? 

Geography 

How do people adapt to where they live? What kinds of geographical features influence people 
the most? How? How do people change their environment? What effects do different changes 
have? How can uses of land be evaluated? How can we distinguish geographical from cultural 
Influences? (Are Swedes hardy as a result of their geography or as a result of their cultural val- 
ues?) Which geographical features In our area are the most significant? Does our climate influ- 
ence our motivation? How so? Would you be different If you had been raised In the desert? 
Explain how. Why is it important to know what products various countries export? What does 
that tell us about that count', , its relationships to other countries, its problems, its strengths? 
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Polities 

What kinds of governments are there? What Js government for? What should governments do? 
What shouldn't they do? What Is our government like? What are other governments like? How 
did fliey come to be that way? Who has the most power? Who should have power? What ways can 
power be used? Hew Is our system designed to prevent abuse of power? To what extent is that 
design successful? What assumptions underlie various forms of government? What assumptions 
underlie ours? On what values are they theoretically based? What values are actually held? How 
Is the design of this government supposed to achieve Its Ideals? To what extent should a coun- 
try's political and economic interests determine Its foreign relations? To what extent should such 
ideals as Justice and s^lf-determlnatlon influence foreign policy decisions? Take a particular poli- 
cy and analyze the possible effects of vested interests. How can governments be evaluated? How 
much should governments do to solve political, social, or economic, problerrs? 

Economics 

What kinds of economic decisions do you make in your daily life? What kinds will you make in 
the future? On what should you base those decisions? How should you decide where your money 
goes? When you spend money, what are you telling manufacturers? How Is a family like an eco- 
nomic system? What kinds of economies are there? In our economy, who makes what kinds of deci- 
sions? What values underlie our economy? What does our economic system assume about why 
people work? According to proponents of this economic system, who should receive the greatest 
rewards? Why? Who should receive less reward? How can economic systems be evaluated? What 
problems are there in our economy according to liberals? Conservatives? Socialists? What features 
of our economy are capitalistic? Socialistic? How does ideal capitalism, how does Ideal socialism, 
work? In what ways do we depart from ideal capitalism? Are these departures justified? What kinds 
of things are most important to produce? Why? What kinds of things are less important? Why? 

Unifying Social Studies Instruction 

Although it makes sense to say that someone is reasoning historically, anthropologically, geo- 
graphically, etc., it dees not make the same sense to say that someone is reasoning soclo-scien- 
tiflcally. There is no one way to put all of these fields together. Yet, understanding the 
interrelationships between each field and being able to integrate insights gained from each field 
is crucial to social studies. We must recognize the need for students to develop their own unique 
perspectives on social events and arrangements. This requires that questions regarding the 
interrelationships between the fields covered In social studies be frequently raised and that 
lessons be designed to require students to apply Ideas from various fields to one topic or 
problem. Keep In mind the following questions: 

• What are people like? How do people come to be the way they are? How does society shape the 

Individual? How does the Individual shape society? 

• Why do people disagree? Where do people get their points of view? Where do 1 get my point 
of view? 

• Are some people more Important than others? From what point of view? 

• How do people and groups of people solve problems? How can we evaluate solutions? 

• What are our biggest problems? What has caused them? How should we approach them? 
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• What arc the relationships between politics, economics, culture, psychology, history, and 
geography? How do each of these Influence the rest? How does the economy of country X 
Influence its, political decisions? How does the geography of this area affect Its economy? 
How Is spending money like voting? 

• How can governments, cultures, and economic systems be evaluated? 

• Could you have totalitarian capitalism? Democratic communism? 

In raising these questions beware the tendency to assume a "correct" answer based on our 
social conditioning as U.S. citizens, especially on Issues dealing with socialism or communism. 
Remember, we, like all peoples,, have biases and prejudices. Our own view of the world must be 
critically analyzed and questioned if our students are to become fairmlnded persons. 

Try to keep In mind that it takes a long time to develop a person's thinking. Our thinking Is 
connected with every other dimension of us. All of our students enter our classes with many 
"mindless* beliefs, Ideas which they have unconsciously picked up from TV* movies, small talk, 
family background, and peer groups. Rarely have they been encouraged to think for themselves. 
Thinking their way through these beliefs takes time. We therefore need to proceed very patiently. 
We must accept small payoffs at first We should expect many confusions to arise. We must not 
despair In our role as cultivators of Independent critical thought. In time, students will develop 
new modes of thinking. In time they will become more clear, more accurate, more logical, more 
openminded — If only we stick to our commitment to nurture these abilities. The social studies 
provide us with an exciting opportunity, since they address issues central to our lives and well- 
being. Of course, It Is not easy to shift the classroom from a didactic-memorization model, but, if 
we are willing to pay the price of definite commitment. It can be done. Over time, students can 
learn to live an "examined" life, one In which they come to terms with the social nature of thek 
lives, if we will carefully and encouragingly cultivate It 
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Rosa Parks 



by Betty White, Valley Springs 
Elementary School. Jackson, CA 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• explore the relationships between thoughts and feelings of people involved with Rosa Parks 
and the bus boycott 

• evaluate actions ond policies 

Original Lesson Plan 

Abstract 

This page on Rosa Parks Is one of a series entitled "Someone You Should 
Know*. In this brief narrative, students read that she was physically tired from a 
hard day's work, and tired of unfair treatment and so refused to stand and allow 
a white to sit on the crowded bus. thereby setting ofT the Montgomeiy bus strike 
and becoming known as The Mother of the Modern Civil Rights Movement" 

Students are helped to see the economics of the strike ("What if there had 
only been 25 blacks in Montgomery?*), and discuss why Ms. Parks is known as 
The Mother of the Modern Civil Rights Movement*, why blacks had-not object- 
ed to riding in the back of the bus before, and how they feel about boycotts. 

from America Past and Present. Dr. Joan 
Schreiber. William Stripen, Dr. John 
Patrick, Dr. Richard Remy, Dr. Geneva 
Gay, and Dr. Alan Hoffman. Scott 
Foresman and Company, p. 383. 



Critique 

This selection is part of a biographical report on Rosa Parks. This unit in the text deals with diffi- 
cult challenges and choices of the modern era, from early 1900's to the present In this selection, 
very few questions were asked so the students get a true picture of this situation In the 1950*s. They 
are asked questions that they can answer directly from the text The text seems to suggest that twen- 
ty-ftve thousand Blacks automatically went on strike because of her and her alone. The text also fails 
to recognize the emotional impact of the situation. Questions lacked the use of critical vocabulary. 

editor's note: The text lacks historical context The boycott (and her refusal) seem to have 
come from nowhere. One objective is to learn "how an 'ordinaiy* person can help change things 
for the better* which over-emphasizes her role. The lesson also implies that the boycott was suc- 
cessful (and worked well), though it says that the company didn't change, the Supreme Court 
stepped in. As a boycott, then, (as opposed to a protest) in a way. it failed. 
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The biggest problem with the standard treatment of the Civil Rights Movement is over- 
emphasis on laws like the bus law and little or nothing on worse forms of oppression such as 
denial of the right to vote. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-2C analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 

S-4 exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying thoughts 
$-28 thinking precisely about thinking: using critical vocabulary 
S-J 7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 
S-3 exercising fairmindedness 

S-27 comparing and contrasting ideals with actual practice 



Remodelled Lesson Plan 

Have students read the first two paragraphs of the selection. Ask them, 
•Why would Rosa Parks have to give up her seat to a white person if the bus 
became full? Do you x'link this was fair? S-20 How did she feel about having 
to give up her seat? Why? What do you suppose she thought about it? How do 
you suppose the white people ff It when they took the seats of black people? 
What did they probably think about it? How would you feel taking Rosa Park's 
seat? Why? S-A How do practices like this one get started?" 

Continue to read the selection. 

"When Ms. Parks was arrested, what law do you think she broke? What 
inconsistency or double standard was she pointing out by not giving up her 
seat? S-28 Have you ever experienced inconsistency In the way you have been 
treated because of your age? Why hadn't the Black people complained about 
this system before? How did 'walking* change the situation? S-I7 Was this fair 
to the bus company? S-3 The Supreme Court decided that the bus company 
had been denying Black people equal rights and that they should be allowed to 
sit anywhere. Do you agree? Why or why not? Was that treatment 'unequal'? 
Why or why not? What does 'equal' mean in this context? Why Is Rosa Parks 
called The Mother of the Modern Civil Rights Movement'? Recently, Caesar 
Chavez went on a hunger strike. How is this similar to Rosa Parks?" 

editor's note: "Why does the text use the word 'ordinaiy'? In what sense 
was Ms. Parks ordinary? Was she extraordinaiy in any sense? Why do you 
suppose her case was the catalyst for the boycott? How could such a small 
action have such a huge consequences, and take on such meaning?" S-I7 

"Why did these rules and laws exist? Why would whites want them? 
Was this practice consistent with U.S. ideals? Why was It allowed for so 
long?" S-27 

Students could also compare this protest with the struggle for the vote. 
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Schools in the People's Republic 

ot China 



by Nora Bricc Karr, Los Angeles U.S.D., 
North Hollywood. CA 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

Hie students will: 

• learn to recognize the ethnocentriclty In their texts 

• discuss how cultures teach their Ideals iii schools, and evaluate this practice 

• critique oversimplifications in text 

Original Lesson Plan 

Abstract 

Hie text discusses education in China since the 1949 Communist Revolution. 
It states that children were trained to serve the Communist cause. Revolutionary 
Ideals were taught throughout the grades. Mao Tse-Tung's ideas and sayings 
were taught and four of his quotes are given as examples. Writing lessons were 
based on learning his sayings; a photo of Mao was found in each classroom. 

The teacher's edition directs that students analyze the quotes from 
Chairman Mao for meaning and political message. This is to be accomplished 
by the following two questions: What meanings do they (quotes) convey? What 
meanings were they meant to convey?" (End of analysis.! 

"Since Mao's death in 1976, his photo no longer adorns each schoolroom. 
New leadership has made changes but it may be some years before we know 
how schooling in China has changed because the Chinese government is strict 
about what foreign travelers may see and do in China", states this 1983 text. 

from Our World: Lands and Cultures, 
Grade 6, Scott Forcsman Social Studies, 
1983 pp. 223-226. 



Critique 

This lesson was chosen because of the importance of developing an understanding of one- 
fourth of the world's population. It is also useful as a timely tie-in with the study of current 
events and newspaper study. 

The lesson suffers from sociocentric bias which is subtle and sophisticated, thus making It 
more difficult for students to detect. For example, there is a strong emphasis on the teaching of 
revolutionary communist ideals in schools with no reference to U.S. students learning the ideals 
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of its revolutionary leaders. A point is made about Mao's photo in classrooms with no comment 
or question about seeing a picture of George Washington in U.S. classrooms. 

The text misuses the word "Relieve" in the following excerpt They (Chinese people) believe 
their patient efforts are building a better future. They do not have the freedom to believe other- 
wise/ No distinction is made here between what one, or a group might "believe" as opposed to 
what their external actions might appear, (editor's note: This claim is misleading and ominous, 
giving the impression that the government controls every thought in the minds of every citizen.) 

End of lesson "Checking Up" questions can all be answered from the text (recall) with the 
exception of one unclear question which asks, "How do you think Chinese schoolchildren see 
themselves?" Hie lesson deals in superficial irrelevancies with little attempt to develop under- 
standing of Chinese, U.S., or any other school system. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-2I reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-3 exercising fairmindedness 

S-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 

$-10 refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-7 developing intellectual good faith or integrity 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-21 ■ — . 

After reading the text telling about Mao's photo in schools, students could be 
asked about pictures in their own school experience. Why would schools hang 
these pictures? What do the people represent? Are they Important? Why? 
Would a picture of Mao be the equivalent of a picture of George Washington? 
Why or why not? S-3 

Hie texts* emphasis on Chinese students study of the beliefs of the Chinese 
revolutionary government could be discussed with the following questions. 
"Why would the government want children to learn what it believes in? Why do 
you think the book makes a big point of the children being taught communist 
beliefs? Do other countries teach students their governments* beliefs? How? 
Why? Can you give examples from your own experience? Is there something 
wrong with this practice? When would it be wrong? Why? (Students could dis- 
cuss the Pledge of Allegiance.) S-20 

Direct students* attention to "They believe .... They do not have the freedom 
to believe otherwise. "What does the word 'believe* mean? Can the author know 
what one billion people believe? Why or why not? S-IO 

"Would the emphasis on sharing taught In Chinese schools be emphasized In 
U.S. schools? Why or why not? Would this Ideal of sharing support the desire of 
Chinese college students for more freedoms, or not? Why? How? How might 
these demonstrations reflect the education these students have received?" 

editor's note: What does the text mean by They do not have the freedom to 
believe otherwise"? How could this be? (Pursue at length: Could a government 
control citizens* beliefs? How? To what degree? In what ways?) Why does the 
text put this point this way (strongly and absolutely)? What could we say 
Instead? What would be a more accurate description? S-7 What attitude does 
the author have toward the Chinese government? Why? How do you know? 
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Maps and Globes 



by Karen L. Weigedal, Wilder 
Elenentaiy, Littleton, CO 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• think independently to compare the advantages and disadvantages of maps and globes 

• expiore the reasons for maps and the uses of maps as sources that help people interpret 
physical environments 

• make. predictions about the appropriate uses of different types of flat maps and globes; 
gather evidence; discuss findings; and draw conclusions regarding the advantages and dis- 
advantages of flat maps and globes — their significant similarities and differences 

Original Lesson Plan 

Abstract 

Have one student stand in front of the class. Demonstrate how other stu- 
dents can see only his or her face or back of head, depending on how the stu- 
dent is turned. Relate this to the globe (students can see only one hemisphere 
at a time). Have one student stand with back turned tov/ard other students. 
Hold smiley face illustration, gorilla mask, or other appropriate prop next to 
the student's head. Relate this to the fact that students can see the whole 
world at once on a flat map. 

Carefully cut and peel an orange so the. skin comes off in one piece. If you 
can manage this tedious feat (it is possible), the skin will easily fold back into a 
globular shape. Discuss with students how this demonstrates the distortions 
on a flat map as compared to the globe (Mercator Projection). An old soccer ball 
can also be used for this demonstration. 

Discuss with students the following facts: Hie student can see only one-half of 
the globe at a time, but can see the whole world on a map. On a globe, the rela- 
tive sizes of the continents and oceans are accurate, but on a map, sizes become 
more distorted the farther north or south of the equator. Have students restate 
these comparisons in their own words. 

from Where and Why, Supplement?! text 
Nystrom. Grade 4. 



Critique 

Since there is no text, per se, and the objectives and activities are written in a "discovery- 
mode, at first glance, this lesson would appear to be a critical thinking lesson. In fact, it comes 
closer than some, with its combination of discovery and discussion. However, if we closely exam- 
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Inc the suggested activities, we And them to be basically teacher-directed, focusing on four pre- 
determined conclusions. They are as follows: 

a) Students can see only one hemisphere at a'time on a globe; ' 

b) Students can see the whole world at once on a flat map; 

cM flat map has obvious distortions as compared to a globe; and, 
d) Both a globe and a flat map have their advantages and disadvantages. 
The objective implies the opportunity for experiences in critical thinking and then didactically 
directs that thinking. 

editor's note: Hie original fails to have students discuss the practical implications of these differ- 
ences for actual map and globe use. (Why Is it sometimes better to see the whole world at once? etc.) 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-I thinking independently 

S-9 developing confidence In reason 

S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-i — 

This remodel will be a truer discovery lesson. It requires specific questioning 
strategies on the part of the teacher, and critical thinking on the part of the 
student, as well as using their own background knowledge. 

Students will be exposed to a wide array of sizes, shapes, and types of flat 
maps and globes. Then the students will be asked for their observations on 
the a) similarities and differences In maps, b) similarities and differences in 
globes, .and c) the similarities and differences between flat maps and globes. 
These observations will be shared through a combination of brainstorming 
and Socratic discussion. 

Students will brainstorm ideas about the purposes for maps, developing cat- 
egories. Now the students will have adequate experience with flat maps and 
globes and their purposes, as well as some skill in observing, comparing and 
contrasting, and In sharing facts and opinions through both Independent 
and/or small group research and class discussion. 

Students will make predictions about the appropriate uses for different 
types of flat maps and globes, experience either guest cartographers, videos, or 
films, and or visit a cartographer and work-place to gather evidence, and 
through Socratic discussion in class, draw their final conclusions regarding the 
advantages and disadvantages of using flat maps and globes. 

As a culminating activity, students could catalogue the flat maps and globes 
in their school, prepare a manual for map and globe use, including a list of the 
advantages and disadvantages of each as a tool to demonstrate the concept of 
maps as sources that help people interpret physical environments. Students 
will offer the catalogue for use in the school's media center for reference. S-9 

editor's note: To help students explore the purposes for and uses of the 
maps and globes, the teacher could use questions like the following: If you 
wanted to understand where the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. are in relation to each 
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other, which should you use? ft chose these two countries, because the most 
common flat maps are misleading in two ways: the U.S.S.R. is a fairly short 
hop over the North Pole; and, the two countries nearly meet at the Bering 
Straits*] If you wanted to get a sense of the relative sizes of two countries, 
which should you use? What would happen if you used the wrong one? S-29 
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Consumer Concerns: Television 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

Hie students will: 

• critique text for evidence of bias 

• discover Importance of ads for TV industiy 

• explore effect of costs of ads on products 

• evaluate commercials to develop criteria 

• differentiate between relevant and Irrelevant facts 

Original Lesson Plan 

I Abstract 

TMs two-page social studies lesson has a one-day recommended teaching 
time. The text states that, "....producers use advertising to give people infor- 
mation. This information can help people make wise decisions about how to 
spend their money ... helps people learn about the many choices available to 
them." It goes on to explain that the high costs of TV ads are due to the great 
care taken to produce high quality ads. It describes market research to deter- 
mine what kind of products to advertise. It mentions that ads "persuade" and 
"encourage" consumers. Hie lesson states that the use of big cats in car com- 
mercials (such as cougars), "somehow make a car and the person driving it 
seem more powerful and more attractive." 

The text states, "Some experts have figured out that four cents out of every dol- 
lar we spend go to pay for advertising the products we buy. Others point out that 
if it were not for the high prices advertisers paid to have their products shown on 
television, there would be no way to pay for regular television programs." 

Activities suggested are: a chart of commercials during a favorite TV show; a 
market research poll of friends asking what they like in commercials; and plan- 
ning an original commercial. 



Advertising 



by Nora Brice Karr, Los Angeles U.S.D., 
North Hollywood, CA 



from Our World: Lands and Culture , 
Grade 6, Scott Foresman Social Studies, 
1983, pp. 161-162. 




Remodelling Social Studies lessons 



Critique 

This lesson was chosen because advertising is a "plumb" for critical thinking skills, yet, has 
no thinking skills incorporated into a subject which students experience daily. Nowhere in the 
text is there any analysis of TV ads. Neither insight into methods and tactics used to lure cus- 
tomers nor a discussion of advertisings* ability to create wants and artificial needs are included. 

There is no dialogue suggested that would get students thinking about or discussing advertis- 
ing methods, or what the high cost of ads means to consumers of the products. No analysis of 
assumptions is included; there is no attempt to develop critical insight. 

In short, an evayday experience which helps shape one's opinions and, often, one's view of life 
is tossed out to students with utter disregard for evaluation, clarification, or refinement of general- 
izations, and in a grotesquely misleading way (ads are not designed to promote consumer wisdom). 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-22 listening critically: the art of silent dialogue 

S-2I reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-28 thinking precisely about thinking; using critical vocabulary 

S-25 reasoning dlaloglcally: comparing perspectives, Interpretations, or theories 

S-15 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 

S-I3 clarifying Issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-IO refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-34 recognizing contradictions 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-22 — 

Hie author's point of view needs to be clarified. Possible questions would be: 
Are ads discussed in positive, negative, or neutral terms? What evidence can 
you cite to support your view? What attitude does this author convey? S-2 J 
Why might a person have this perspective? S-28 Would another perspective be 
reasonable? Why or why not? S-25 

Students need to develop criteria for evaluation of TV ads. "What are TV 
ads? What are good ads? Why? What are bad ads? Why? Can we generalize a 
list of criteria? What should we look for when judging an ad?* S-15 

Using a specific commercial, the teacher can ask: Are the Ideas cleai? How 
can we know if this claim is true? What does this claim assume? Is the 
assumption reasonable? What does it imply? How? Does the ad misuse any 
concepts? How? What facts are relevant? Are relevant facts presented? Are 
there any irrelevant facts? Are these facts stated or implied? S-13 

Students can compare the costs of a heavily advertised product with a 
similar non -advertised product (say, .a generic). What is the cost difference? 
What factors might contribute to the difference? (The teacher must be certain 
to help students consider a variety of factors (quality, where the product is 
made, transportation costs, salaries where the product is made, etc.) so as 
not to mislead students.) S-IO 
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Students could discuss the consequences of fewer TV ads. What might happen? 
Why? Could the opposite be true? How? S-IO What might be the consequences of 
no commercials? Would that be desirable? Who could take opposite view? S-25 

editor's notes: The lesson could begin with a discussion about ads (What 
are they for? What do you think about them?), perhaps through writing. Then 
students could compare their ideas with the text S-2I 

Students could relate their analyses of ads and this lesson to the concept of 
the 'irtional or wise consumer', "Do commercials help people spend vlsely? 
Give me an example of such an ad. What else can we say about ads? How does 
showing a cougar or singing a jingle give me Information? S-34 

Compare product labels as well as prices. 

How would those who made the ads evaluate them? What do they value in 
ads? What criteria would they use? S-25 
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The Rise of Nations 

by Theresa A. Barone, Covington Middle 
Sch ol. Birmingham, MI 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students wilt 

• explain how France, Spain, and England became unified as individual nations 

• identify and understand the different factors that contributed to a nation forming 

• discuss the future implications of these nations and their relationships 

• clarify the concept of nations rising by critiquing the simplified version of the text 

• assume another point of view to help understand national pride 

• compare different nations* origins 

Original Lesson Plan * 

Abstract 

This lesson describes how France, Spain and England emerged during the 
later part of the Middle Ages. The main idea is that strong rulers helped people 
think of themselves as part of a nation* The lesson briefly describes how 
William of Normandy united the English, how Princess Isabella and Prince 
Ferdinand united Spain, and how Joan of Arc helped save France from English 
rule, thereby uniting the French. The teaching suggestions ask students to 
recall that people at this time were living in small communities and had no 
feelings of nationality. During the Renaissance, people were becoming more 
interested in events outside their communities. Also, after reading about Joan 
of Arc, the students are asked to write a story in which they describe how Joan 
of Arc helped the French. As a reinforcement, they are asked to recall how 
Egypt was united (struggled against the Nile and had strong leaders). 

from The World Past and Present, 
Barbara Radnor Requc, D. C. Heath 
Social Studies, 1985, pp. 208-209. 



Critique 

This two-page lesson contains so much information that much of it is simplified. Although the 
main idea of rulers forming a nation is an important one, many other concepts need to be consid- 
ered. The text simply omits the idea of people and their beliefs forming a unified country. 

Hie lesson ties the past events to the emergence of these nations. The text wants the students 
to understand the relationship between the preceding events (ll r e on a manor, crusades, the 
Renaissance) and the progression towards unity. However, the text does not mention the future 
implications of these unified states. The students are not asked to speculate about why these 
events are important and what this has to do with Europe today. 
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The text misses another important idea, that of point of v»ew. The students have an opportunity 
to think about national pride and what a citizen in another nation might feel about the beginnings 
of thoir nation. Asking them to reflect on that Idea might prove to be a valuable part of the lesson. 

Finally, the reinforcement suggestion connecting ancient Egypt to the rising of modern Europe 
Is confusing. Many factors contributed to Egypt's unity and to tiy and simplify this idea so it will 
fit with the lesson is absurd. Therefore, this part of the lesson will be omitted in the remodel. 

erf iter's note; it may not be a bad idea to have students compare the emergence of these three 
nations with that of other countries they have studied [/"such a discussion avoids oversimplification. 

Such an impa^nt and basic topic deserves more than brief treatment. It Is worth spending 
more time to put tLe crucial conceptual understandings in place. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-I4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 
S-IO refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 
S-5 developing intellectual humility and suspending judgment 
S-3 exercising fair-mindedness 

S-II comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 

S-I2 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 

Remodelled Lesson Plan _. 

The lesson will begin as the text suggests, asking students to recall how 
people lived during this time and If they thought of themselves as part of a 
nation. It might be necessary to review the Idea that people lived In their com- 
munities without needing to leave. Once the crusades and Renaissance came 
about, people were more interested in leaving their communities. However, 
before assigning the text, the students should discuss the concept of nationali- 
ty and unity in a nation. Questions that might clarify these ideas include: 
What makes a nation a nation? What Is the difference between a nation and -* 
community? What Is the difference between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R? the 
U.S, and California? What keeps a nation united? S-I4 

Reading the text pages can follow, with a reminder to students to think 
about the concept of nationality while they read. After reading, ask the stu- 
dents to recap the main points. Discuss each nation one at a time, and ask 
how that nation was united. To avoid oversimplification, be sure to Include: 
Was that individual the only one responsible for uniting the nation? What 
other people might help form a nation? What other factors might be consid- 
ered? Do the people and their beliefs play a role? Why? Let them discover that 
although the text's version is important to understand, there are many Ideas 
the text left out S-IO Did the text leave out relevant information about how 
these nations emerged? What kind of information? S-5 

Asking students to imagine being an English, French, or Spanish citizen 
during this period in history could prove to be worthwhile as well as fun. 
For example: Write a newspaper editorial about Joan of Arc for an English 
paper or for a French paper. Describe Ferdinand and Isabella's wedding as 
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if you were a Spanish citizen. The teacher should encourage the writing to 
be full of national pride. S-3 

Hie ideas of nationality and unity should not be left without discussing the 
future. Ask the students to think about modern Europe and the foundation 
that was laid in the 1400's. Discuss if they can see any implications of the 
French *nd English relationships when their developments were so closely tied. 
Also ask about the Spanish and the Muslims and the Spanish kingdoms being 
united by a marriage. Hie relationships between each of these countries in the 
past might have some effect on their future. Also ask the students if a nation 
were being formed today, in Africa or the Middle East for example, what kinds 
of considerations should be made? Are there any important leaders? What are 
the views of the people? What about the surrounding nations? What could they 
learn from the past to help them in their struggle to become a nation? S-ll 

editor's note: The teacher could make the whole lesson an exploration of 
the concept 'nation*. Initial discussion (as above), then, while reading, note 
any points made regarding the concept. Students can compare the three sto- 
ries of emerging nationhood. "What was different about these areas after they 
became nations? What had changed? What does It mean for a place to 
become a nation? S-14 

What other countries* beginnings do you know about? When (roughly) did It 
become a nation? How? Why? How does that nation's beginnings compare with 
these three? Did It become a nation for the same reasons or from the same 
causes? When did New England colonists become -Americans'? Why? What 
effect did that have on the birth of our nation'* S-ll 

Would any of the people of the time have resisted these changes? What 
might they have said? 

Why did this happen then, and not before? S-12 
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Primary Sources and Perspectives 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• compare their accounts of an event 

• generate criteria for evaluating reports 

• apply those criteria by assessing the credibility of a primary source in their texts 



Original Lesson Plan. 

Abstract 



Students are asked to write a letter describing a recent class activity and then 
to note and compare differences in the reports . The teacher's notes suggest that 
this activity may be linked to Captain Cochrane's journey across Russia. Captain 
Cochrane wrote Narrative of a Pedestrian's Journey Through Russia and Siberian 
Tartaiy, based on his walk across Russia In 1820. The text quotes and para- 
phrases his observations about the physical terrain, the climate, the resources, 
the cities, and the people he met He also wrote about the variety of ethnic 
groups he encountered as well as details about their customs and life-styles. 

from Europe, Africa, Asia, and 
Australia, Kenneth S. Cooper. <D 1984 by 
Silver Burdctt Co. pp. 186-201. 



Critique 

Historical perspective 

The concluding activity for this chapter. -Writing a Letter*, has rich possibilities for fostering 
an understanding of historical perspective which transcends this particular episode and could tie 
together a whole set of related concepts, such as. bias, credibility, point of view, incomplete evi- 
dence, etc. Instead, after having students describe a group experience and exchange their 
descriptions, the text directs students merely to note differences. Thus, the text lays the ground- 
work for what could be a meaningful, in-depth understanding of historical perspective, but stops 
short of accomplishing those ends. Students do not discuss reasons for the differences, nor how 
different accounts could be reconciled or evaluated. 

Evaluating source credibility 

The questions on Captain Cochrane's account of his trip through Russia (pp. 187-8) toy with 
assessing historical perspective but are much too brief and superficial to teach students how or 
why they need to question such a report. The teacher should call attention to the process of eval- 
uating reports so that it becomes a tool that can be used whenever appropriate. 
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Question d), m Do people always give favorable accounts of what they see or do? (No. Even the 
captain was critical of many things.)* is basically a ihetorical question which doesn't go deeply 
into evaluation. It completely skips over a whole range of reasons for bias in reporting and is 
essentially useless. Question e) at least asks, "Why or why not?" but again, does not seriously 
give students a working strategy for dealing with historical reports. 

If the text's purpose is to consider primary sources, much more of the significant parts of the 
source must be quoted. Here we have only isolated fragments used to punctuate the text's narra- 
tive. The text pays lip-service to an important application of critical skills, but does almost noth- 
ing to actually develop them. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-34 recognizing contradictions 

S-I5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 
S-IO refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 
S-I thinking independently 

S-I 6 evaluating the credibility of sources of information 

S-I I comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 

S-22 listening critically: the art of silent dialogue 

Remodelled Lesson Plan . 

Evaluating source credibility 

You could have students write their letters as directed on p. 199. Then you 
might have them share their accounts in groups and note the differences. 
(These can be categorized by the students, for example, differences of fact, 
emphasis, interpretation, omission, etc.) Then, you might ask students, "Why 
are there different accounts of the same experience? Do these accounts contra- 
dict each other? Can they be reconciled? Can we say that some accounts are 
more accurate? Why?* S-34 If disagreements arise, students could defend 
their positions, and explain opposing views. Encourage them to modify their 
positions in light of the strengths of opposing views. 

Students should generalize about what makes some accounts better than 
others. Consider asking, "Which are right? How do you know? What are some of 
the criteria for deciding which accounts are best? S-I 5 (accuracy, complete- 
ness, objectivity, fairness, etc.) Is it bad or good to have different accounts? How 
does your picture of the event change by reading several reports? How could a 
perspective be strengthened by incorporating others into it?" (Encourage stu- 
dents to take aspects of more than one point of view, and describe a more com- 
plete idea, and use qualifying terms, such as, most, probably, etc.) S-IO 

Applying source credibility criteria to historical reports 

Next, review the account of Captain Cochrane's visit to Russia. You might 
ask, "What questions would you ask about Captain Cochrane's report to help 
assess its historical validity?" S-I You could suggest that they use the criteria 
previously developed in "Writing a Letter". Possible questions might be, "When 
did he write his report? As he travelled or aflei? Would this be important to 
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I know? Why or why not? What aspect of the report's truth would it affect? Have 
you ever tried to write down a sequence of events some time after they 
occurred? Give specific examples. What problems did you find? Did he leave 
some things out of his report? Why did he select the things he did report on 
from all the possibilities? What accounts might have beer given about his trip 
by the people he met? Is there anything in the text that helps you Infer what 
kind of a reputation for reliability Captain Cochrane might have had? Can you 
Infer to whom he wrote? Was he paid in advance for his report? Would this 
affect what he said? How? What kind of background did Captain Cochrane 
have? Was he well educated? Had he travelled much, read much? Why could 
these questions be Important to ask? Are there any other accounts that might 
support or undermine his observations? Can you think of other questions that 
night help you to detect or assess an author's point of view? (Was he paid for 
writing his report? By whom? How might this affect what he said? Was he the 
kind of person who liked everyone he met and thought everybody was friend- 
ly?)" S-I6 This line of questioning could generate a lengthy discussion leading 
to a critical understanding of how history Is written and how it represents a 
certain perspective rather than absolute truth. It Is also important for students 
to ask questions rather than always depending on the teacher to do it. 

Applying source credibility criteria to personal accounts S-Il 

Another extension of this lesson could be made by drawing on students* 
experience. They could relate an event reported In the school or community 
newspaper, a T.V. story, someone's account of an accident, a fight, etc. Ttien 
students could assess the strength of the report using the criteria developed 
above. "What does our study of primary sources tell us about listening to peo- 
ple? If a friend complains to you about his or her parents, how might you 
respond? Why? S-22 Should you always raise your critical questions aloud? 
When might you keep them to yourself? Why? (The teacher could mention 
application of these principles in courts of law.) They could also relate the 
above to other history or geography lessons, (for example, compare how 
American and British accounts of the Revolutionary War would differ). By this 
point, they should begin to generalize principles of critical assessment applica- 
ble to a variety of situations, producing fairly sophisticated critical insights 
that will help them have a better understanding of how reporters* perspectives 
influences their reports. 
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r „ ' '\ . Remodelling Social Studies I assorts 



Famous People: Gandhi 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

Hie students will: 4I . 

• clarify *unjust laws* through Socratic questioning 

• exercise independent thought when evaluating laws 

• evaluate methods of changing unjust laws 

• probe underlying ideas of the relationship of governments to their citizens and to other 
governments 

• understand Gandhi's methods as a leader 

• develop their perspectives regarding means of correcting injustice 

• transfer ideas discussed when evaluating actions and arguments from current events 



Original Lesson Plan- 

Abstract 

Students read that Gandhi was a spiritual leader of millions of Indians, 
that he protested the unfair salt law, and lead other protests against the 
British. The lesson emphasizes his pacifism, willingness to go to Jail, and 

results of his actions. , _ , , 

from Our World, Grade 6, Teacher s 

Edition, by JoAnn Cagcmi. <£> 1983 by 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. p. 265. 



Critique 

We chose this lesson for its thought provoking subject and common form. Many texts have 
special mini-lessons focussing on individuals, though, Jike this one, they often fail to explore the 
individuals* importance in sufficient depth. Such explorations could allow students to appreciate 
the power of a dedicated individual, and the relationship of the individual to society. 

The charge of unjust laws has been the impetus for innumerable revolts, revolutions, social 
upheavals, and public debates. Exploring the concept, related concepts, and current or historical 
events gives students a chance to develop and apply their ideas about government, law, ethics, 
and citizenship. Extended discussion of this material produces more well-developed perspectives 
crucial to fairminded thought. The text fails to take full advantage of this opportunity by failing to 
encourage extended discussion, and by presenting conclusions, such as, "The salt law was 
unfair*, without allowing students to discuss their Justification. Independent thought is best fos- 
tered by refined Judgment achieved through practice. 

Stra tegies used to remodel 

S-I7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-24 practicing Socratic discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 

S-I thinking independently 
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S-I4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

SMJ developing intellectual courage 

S-8 developing intellectual perseverance 

S-3 exercising fairmindedness 

S-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 

S-ll comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-17 

After our suggested lntroductoiy discussion, 1) Clarifying 'just law* versus 
•unjust law*, our remodel follows the two-part structure of the original: 2) 
Responses to unjust laws, and 3) Gandhi's significance. In section 4) we sug- 
gest questions for additional discussions. 

1) Clarifying tjust law* ve/sus 'unjust law* S-24 

When students have read the text and heard the background material, they 
could discuss the concepts •fair* and 'unfair laws*, or 'just* and 'unjust laws.* 
with questions like the following: What law was mentioned as an example of an 
unjust law? Is it unjust? S-I Why or why not? Can you give me examples of 
unjust laws? (Discuss each at length: Does eveiyone agree it is unjust? Why is 
it unjust?) Why did the British make the salt law? Students could reread the 
sentence. "It was illegal to possess salt not purchased from the government." 
Why would the British Government make such a law? Who would benefit? 
How? Why were the other laws weVe discussed made? Then students might 
summarize the differences between just and unjust laws. S-14 They could also 
discuss their assumptions about the purposes and limits of government. The 
teacher could probe student responses to earlier questions, eliciting assump- 
tions, and basic concepts, etc. 

2) Responses to unjust laws S-35 

To better understand Gandhi's significance, students could compare possi- 
ble reactions to unjust laws, and their consequences. Encourage them to 
Include examples in their discussion. You may use questions like the following: 
What can people do when their laws are unjust here? Elsewhere? What have 
different people done? What happened next? Why? What was Gandhi's 
method? How was his approach different than most? You could remind stu- 
dents of relevant background material; for example, the boycott of British 
cloth. What was his purpose? Why did he think those actions would help the 
people of India? (Help students see the public relations difficulties, and loss of 
economic control he caused.] 

Students could compare alternatives and their results, for both the individu- 
als and countries. "Was Gandhi a criminal? Do people have the right to break 
unjust laws? Why or why not? When? Under what circumstances? (You may 
point out that Gandhi's protests were public and publicized, and that he 
accepted the penalties Imposed on him.) S-6 Would you be willing to go to 
prison for your beliefs? Why or why not?* S-8 
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8} Gandhi's significance 

If using the part of the original lessen on Dr. King, the teacher may point 
out that similarities in method were no accident; King had been profoundly 
influenced by Gandhi. Students could discuss their impressions of Gandhi, 
and his role in history. What do you think of him? Why? Was he a great lead- 
er? In what way? (If students do not realize it, you may explain that he did 
not hold ofllce; he influenced many people because he was loved and respect- 
ed.) Why did he succeed in his goal to make Indians free? The class could 
also discuss other pacifists. 

4) Other discussions 

Students may want to discuss their Ideas about Gandhi's belief In nonvio- 
lence, and so develop their perspective on means of social change: Is violence 
ever justified? Why or why not? Which works better, violence, or nonviolence, 
or neither? If discussing at length, have students consider multiple points of 
view. The teacher could have students rephrase each others* arguments. S-3 

The passage could also be used to generate a discussion of the roles and 
responsibilities of governments, specifically colonial governments. Again, 
encourage students to discuss as many specific examples and events as possi- 
ble. The following questions could be used: What would you call a government 
that has a lot of unjust laws? If a group of people governs another, does it have 
an obligation to be just and fair to those It rules? Why or why not? What are 
some principles of fairness or justice? Does one group of people have the right 
to rule over another group against their will, or should eveiy group be allowed 
to rule themselves? Why? S-20 

Students could also discuss the text statement: "The British could no longer 
rule the Indians without their consent." Ask, "What does this mean? Why 
couldn't they? If this Is so, why do people ever tolerate unjust laws? What stops 
them from freeing themselves?" S-35 

The class could also relate these ideas to international politics and U.S. for- 
eign policy by discussing questions like the following: If a government has 
many unjust laws, should other governments do anything about it, or is it 
none of their business? Why? What, if anything, should be done? What might 
the people in the unjust government say? Would they think of themselves as 
unjust? Should we help governments that seem to us to be unjust? S-20 

This lesson could also be related to current events, or to a newspaper lesson, 
by using the ideas discussed, and applying them to examples of governments 
which have been recently charged with injustice. Students could discuss the jus- 
tification for the charges, come to their own conclusions, and engage in fairmlnd- 
ed discussion. What law are these people {protesting, arguing about, etc.]? Why 
was it made? Why do some people object? Is it just? Why or why not? (Have stu- 
dents relate their conclusions to the criteria they discovered In section 1.) S-12 
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Countries of Eastern Europe 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• use map skills to dra\r conclusions and explore implications, thus exercising independent 
thought 

• recognize the geo-political significance of the Bosporus 

• transfer this insight to analogous configurations 

• understand geo-political power struggles over the Bosporus from several points of view; 
exercising fairmindedness 



Original Lesson Plan — 

Abstract 

The lesson begins by identifying the countries of Eastern Europe along the 
Danube River. Geographical features such as the Carpathian and Balkan 
mountains, the Iron Gate, and the Hungarian Plain are indicated. Countries of 
the Black Sea are noted. The Bosporus strait Is highlighted as a dividing point 
between Europe and Asia and as a water gateway to the Sea of Marmara, the 
Dardanelles and the Aegean and Mediterranean Seas. The importance of this 
water gateway Is underlined. Student questions center on locating and identi- 
fying the countries and geographical features of Eastern Europe and explain- 
ing the Interest of the Black Sea countries in controlling the Bosporus. 

from Europe, Africa, Asia, and Australia 
Kenneth S. Cooper. © 1984 by Silver 
BurdcttCo.pp. 186-201. 
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Critique 

We chose this lesson because it presents some excellent opportunities to explore the implica- 
tions of geography and could, if developed, provide a basis for understanding Important geo-polit- 
ical tensions which have shaped and will continue to shape world history. The text stops short of 
examining those implications, however. 

Pursuing implications and connections 

One of the characteristics of critical thinkers is a propensity to probe the underlying structure 
of whatever they are studying. They ask questions such as: Why is this particular geographical 
feature highlighted? What Is the larger context of this feature? How is it related to human activi- 
ty? What is Its history? What does the history tell me about Its significance? How does this situa- 
tion require understanding and synthesis of geography, technology, history, economics, and 
politics? Can I apply this Insight to other situations? How do I know which other situations are 
similar? What features are alike? Different? How should I adjust for the differences? 
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If the lesson were taught as the original lesson plan suggested, the students would come away 
with a collection of memorized facts and only a minimal or superficial understanding of wha* 
they imply. Huee out of four of the Checkup questions are factual recall. The fourth question 
asks, nvhat is the Bosporus? The Dardanelles? Why are they important?" Hie answer to the latter 
question, worded just as in the text. is. "The Bosporus is important because it is the only way out 
of the Black Sea and because it makes it possible to cross a bridge to get from Europe to Asia. The 
Dardanelles is important because whoever holds it holds the water gateway to a large part of 
Eastern Europe. "The text does not make explicit the strategic considerations at work. 

Fostering independent thought 

Another characteristic of critical thinkers is the ability to think independently, to move away 
from slavish dependence on authorities (such as texts) to drawing their own conclusions and 
exercising the power of autonomous thinking. In this lesson, however, students are not encour- 
aged to think independently and draw their own conclusions. If. as the text states. "the map tells 
the story, 9 why does the text . mediately reiterate the story? The effect of such juxtaposition 
makes the map superfluous. In another instance the text states, M It is easy to see the importance 
of this waterway." This is followed by an elaboration of its importance: "Whoever holds it holds 
the water gateway to a large portion of Eastern Europe." The subject is then dropped and stu- 
dents are not encouraged to exercise their power of judgment independently. With the heavy 
emphasis on maps and map skills in this and previous grade levels, students should be ready to 
use those skills to independently predict and explore the implications of geography suggested In 
this lesson. Instead, students are asked only the most obvious questions under "Reading Maps - . 
The only interpretation students are asked to do is superficial and leads to no meaningful syn- 
thesis. The expression 'control gate* is not clarified, leaving the idea vague in students* minds. 
'Control* implies a possibility of power, which has political implications. 

Transference and confidence in reason 

Critical thinkers regularly seek to transfer new information and ideas to other contexts so as 
to link up their knowledge in meaningful patterns. This networking of ideas and information 
enhances memory as well as understanding. It is also an economical strategy which saves having 
to start from the ground up every time an analogous situation arises. Transfer maximizes the 
effort that has been expended in the first place to understand deeply. 

This lesson fails to have students relate the conclusions about this particular geographical fea- 
ture to others they have studied or read about. Rather than stressing general underlying princi- 
ples inherent in geographical configurations, and having students transfer those principles to 
analogous situations, the text simply moves on to another subject. The Bosporus, therefore, is 
seen as unique rather than one of a type of significant areas. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-9 developing confidence in reason 
S-23 making interdisciplinary connections 
S-35 exploring implications and consequences 
S-3 exercising fairmindedness 

S-U comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan s-9 



1) Situating the Bosporus and exploring its political implications 
You could begin this lesson by having the students study the map on pp. 

466-7 of their texts. It would be useful to draw their attention to the Bosporus 
and ask them to use the scale of distance to figure out approximately the width 
and length^ of the strait S-23 Confirm the dimensions using the information to 
the teacher on p. 199. You might then compare the size of this geographical fea- 
ture to something they arc familiar with, or ask a student to make such a com- 
parison. Then consider asking something like, "Why would the countries 
bordering the Black Sea be interested in the Bosporus?" It might be a good idea 
to focus on the transportation of supplies and trade goods. Next you might ask, 
"Do these countries have alternative ways of getting supplies or goods in and 
out of their countries? What are they? (air, overland) What arc the advantages 
and disadvantages of each?" You could mention that the Soviet Union's other 
major sea-port is frozen in winter. In order to elicit that, in time of war, the 
country that controls an area can deny its enemies access to supplies, etc., you 
could ask, "If Turkey went to war with the Soviet Union, what use could they 
make of the Bosporus? Would this be a serious problem for the Soviet Union? In 
what way? What pressures might the Soviet Union or other Black Sea countries 
bring to bear on Turkey? What might they want from Turkey?" S-35 

At this point, it would be easy to ask some more hypothetical questions which 
encourage students to synthesize ideas already discussed. The teacher could ask, 
"What if Turkey decided to close the Bosporus?" One idea would be to ask stu- 
dents to imagine that they represent one of the Black Sea countries, and submit a 
protest to Turkey carefully stating their reasons. S-3 You could continue with 
other hypothetical questions such as, "What if Turkey decided to charge a high fee 
to ships using the Bosporus? What reasons might TYirkey give for such an action? 
What might protesters give as their reasons for opposing it?" T> teacher might 
give students the opportunity to pose hypothetical questions themselves to gener- 
ate some of the conflicts possible in this particular geographical situation. S-9 
Solutions to the problems might be considered, if interest warrants. 

2) Extending insights to analogous geographical features S-l 1 

The lesson could then be extended by discussing analogous situations in 
other areas of the world. You might have students look for slml' ir places on 
maps or globes, noting who owns each, and what other countries would have 
an Interest in each, and why. (Suez and Panama Canals, Straits of Gibraltar, 
rivers, strategic mountain passes, etc.) Some students could research the his- 
tories of some of these, and report to the rest of the class. When a list has been 
made, you could use the following questions: Are, or have these areas been, 
the subject of contention? Why? What are seme principles we learned about 
the Bosporus that might apply in these places as well? Why were you able to 
predict these tensions? S-9 
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Sojourner Truth 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: . __ » , , 

• understand Sojourner Truth's message In "Ain't I a Woman by exploring thoughts under- 
lying feelings, clarifying issues and claims, making inferences, and integrating critical 
vocabulary 

• appreciate her personal qualities 

• evaluate arguments in "Ain't I a Woman," supplying evidence for contusions 

• Identify society's double standards, inconsistency, racism, and sexism as revealed in "Ain't 
I a Woman* 

• Socratically explore Inconsistencies and double standards in personal thought and behavior 

• recognize the speech's dramatic and expressive qualities 



Original Lesson Plan 

I Abstract 

I Students read that Sojourner Truth gave a speech to the women's rights 

convention In Akron, Ohio. As men tried to shout her down, she went to the 
platform and said, 

That man over there says that women need to be helped into carriages and lifted over 
ditches, and to have the best place wherever. Nobody ever helps me into carriages or over 
mud puddles, or gives me any best place. And ain't I a woman? Look at me! I have 
ploughed and planted and gathered into bams and no man could head [do better than] me. 
And ain't I a woman? I could work as much and cat as much as a man — when I could get 
it — and bear the lash [whip] as well. 

And ain't I a woman? I have borne thirteen children and seen most all sold off to slavery, and 
when I cried out with my mother's grief, none but Jesus heard me. And ain't I a woman?... 

Students are asked the following questions: a. About what two groups of 
people was Sojourner Truth speaking? (Blacks and women) b. What work did 
she do that men did? (Plowed, planted, and gathered crops) c. What could she 
do equal to a man? (Work eat, and suffer punishment) d. What special sad- 
ness did Sojourner Truth have to bear because she was a black woman? (Her 
children were sold from her.) e, Why did she keep repeal* ig the phrase, "And 
airit I a woman?" (Answers will vary. Pupils may say to dramatize her speech, 
to emphasize women's abilities, to plead for women's rights.) 

from The United States and Its 
Neighbors, Timothy M. Hclmus, Val E. 
Arnsdorf, Edgar A Toppin, and Norman 
J. G. Pounds. © 1984 by Silver Burdctt 
Co. pp. .142-143. 
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Critique 

We chose this passage in part because it is representative of vignettes about famous people 
which are included within a lesson. This one, shorter than many, has little biographical informa- 
tion, though the text suggests Sojourner Truth as a subject for a biographical report Too often, 
texts gloss over stories of injustice and inhumanity; this piece is a laudable exception. Even this 
short segment presents opportunities for understanding Sojourner Truth as a remarkable individ- 
ual with a powerful message and an effective way of dramatizing it. The text, however, misses all 
opportunities by choosing to dissect the excerpt principally In terms of its factual data. Most of the 
questions ask students to pull information out of the speech and repeat It, In emphasizing ques- 
tions such as "What work did she do that men dklT (questions a-d), the text entirely misses the 
important message and social criticism of the speech. Questions such as this simply function to 
disassemble the speech into Its parts and put them back together In chronological order. If supple- 
mentary biographical Information were provided, the speech could more easily be considered on 
Its own terms for the human qualities and important messages it expresses. In order to under- 
stand these things, students must do more than repeat Information; they must Infer meaning. 

The text also fails to recognize the speech's dramatic and literary power, and Its portrayal of 
Sojourner Truth as a passionate, courageous, multl-dlmenslonal person. The text lists the recall 
questions under the heading, "Understanding Primary Sources," This is a useful skill, when 
understanding Is achieved. Here, however, students are simply asked to decode a primary source. 
Oddty enough, the only question out of five (question e) that might lead to a significant under- 
standing of one aspect of the speech, Ignores Its passion and energy. In the teacher's notes about 
the answer, no allusion Is made to the anguish Sojourner Truth felt at the Injustices directed 
toward herself and all African-American women of the time, or the inconsistency between belief 
In women's delicacy and treatment of African-American women. One of the important attributes 
of critical thinkers Is the willingness to look at Inconsistencies in their own thought, and discrep- 
ancies between their words and actions. Our thinking Is often characterized by quite uncon- 
scious categories to which we apply different standards. That Is, we treat our friends one way 
and family members another way, and we treat members of other racial, religious, ethnic, or 
social groups differently from members of our own. Critical thinkers search for these categories 
and inconsistencies in their own thinking and behavior, evaluate them, and adjust accordingly. 
The speech, "Ain't I a Woman," provides an excellent model which veals these sorts of thinking 
patterns, decries the Inequities they create, and Invites self-examination in the name of justice. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-4 exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying thoughts 

S-28 thinking precisely about thinking: using critical vocabulary 

S-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 

S-27 comparing and contrasting Ideals with actual practice 

S-7 developing intellectual good faith or integrity 

S-24 practicing Socratic discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 

S-13 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or Interpretations 

S-I8 analyzing or evaluating arguments, interpretations, beliefs, or theories 

S-23 making Interdisciplinary connections 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan. -~. 

For our remodel, we have used the speech. "Ain't I a Woman." and have built 
a lesson around it emphasizing its message, what it tells us about Sojourner 
Truth as a person, its effectiveness as a dramatic piece, and one application 
students might make of it in their own lives. We have basically set aside the 
questions the textbook suggests. 

1) The messages of "Ain't I a Woman" 

In'order to provide a context for understanding the excerpt from "Ain*t I a 
Woman*, the teacher could begin by assigning Sojourner Truth as a subject for 
a biographical report. After the presentation to the class, have students read 
the Introduction and speech- You could then ask students what feelings they 
.experienced as they read the speech. For example J^What did you think? What 
did you feel? Why? What do you think she was feeling as she spoke? How can 
you tell? Why did she feel this way?" S-4 

You might guide this discussion to help students understand the theme of 
Inconsistency or double standards In treatment of people based on race. Here 
are some sample questions: What words mean "saying one thing and doing 
something differenr? (hypocrisy, inconsistency, double standard) What incon- 
sistency or double standard was Sojourner Truth pointing out in her speech? 
(The treatment of white women vs. African-American women) What word do we 
use to describe when people are treated inconsistently because of the color of 
their skin? (Racism) Can you think of any other examples of this double stan- 
dard of treatment based on race? S-28 What's wrong with double standards or 
inconsistency in the treatment of people? $-20 Have you ever experienced 
inconsistency in the way you were treated? How did you feel? Are we ever 
Inconsistent in our treatment of others? How? S-27 How do people feel when 
they are treated this way? Do we always know when we're applying double 
standards? What might help us to know? S-7 What might the people she was 
talking about have said in answer to hei? How was the double standard 
Sojourner Truth talked about hidden or disguised in words? What did the word 
•woman* mean to the men she was talking to? What did it mean to hei? S-24 

When students seem ready, you could develop the speech's theme of women's 
• role with questions such as: What image of women was she criticizing? S-I3 Do 
you think women then liked being thought of as helpless? Why or why not? Why 
might being thought of as helpless frustrate a person? What might be good 
about it? What does Sojourner Truth say about society's view of women? S-32 
(The romantic ideal of women was false.) What proof does she offer that these 
ideas are false? Was she right? S-I8 What did she want to change? 

2) Sojourner Truth as a person S-32 

The class could also discuss the following questions: What kind of woman 
was Sojourner Truth? How do you know? How strongly did she believe in what 
she was saying? How do you know? Do you understand how she felt about 
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these issues? Paraphrase her feelings. Paraphrase her message. Do you think 
the way she expressed herself helped her message or hindered It? Why? 

3) "Ain't I a woman" as a dramatic, expressive piece S-23 

A speech such as this provides an excellent opportunity for interdisciplinary 
work. The teacher could initiate a discussion of why the speech was (or wasnt) 
effective, from a poetic or dramatic point of view. Ask, "Was this a good speech? 
Why or why not? What do you think about the use of the word 'ain't*? Does it help 
her get her point across, or distract? Wbuxi the speech be improved by substitut- 
ing Am I notr How do her examples help her get her point across? Why doesn't 
she simply say that she doesn't get a cold if she sits in a draft and doesn't care if 
her feet get wet or that women aren't delicate? Why didn't she just say, "You 
Jkeep talking about women, but you mean *white women," what about all women?" 
What effect would that have had? What effect did her words have?" 
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Columbus 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

Hie students will: 

• practice using critical vocabulary, 'assumption/ 'inference/ 'contradiction* 

• assess Columbus's reasoning by examining assumptions and implications, recognizing 
contradictions, and evaluating arguments 

• clarify- the words 'guess' and 'infer* 

• engage in dialogical thinking, by exploring opposing arguments 

• practice suspending judgment where evidence is inconclusive 



Original Lesson Plan i — — 

Abstract 

This is part of a lesson which details Columbus's preparations for his voy- 
age to the New World. It includes his theories about geography and his pur- 
pose for the voyage. The lesson outlines the mistakes in Columbus's thinking 
as well as including objections from scholars of the time. To illustrate these 
errors, It quotes notes he made in the margins of a geography book. The bulk 
of the text describes Columbus's attempts to get financing from the rulers of 
Portugal, Spain, England and France, as well as specific preparations for the 
trip. It describes his ships and the sailing technology of the period. A seg- 
ment from the end of the lesson speaks of the later voyages of Columbus, 
including setting up a base for Spanish expansion, and problems with the 
new colony. The text mentions that Columbus never accepted the Idea that 
he had not reached the Indies. 

from Our United States, Jo Anne 
Buggey. <£> 1983 Follett. Allen & Bacon, 
pp. 92-94, 98. 



Critique 

We selected this lesson because it provides an opportunity for students to develop some of the 
micro-skills of critical thinking, particularly making assumptions, Inferences, and implications 
explicit. As they do so, students will learn and become skilled at using critical vocabulary. These 
skills will serve them well in many other areas of formal study and personal inquiiy. Although 
our emphasis in this lesson is on micro-skills, there are also opportunities to reinforce more 
global critical thinking objectives, such as fairmindedness and intellectual humility. 

This lesson contains some excellent material for analysis of reasoning. Although the subject is 
familiar, good supplementary information is provided. Nonetheless, the text fails to capitalize fully 
on the opportunity to use critical vocabulary and to explicitly examine Columbus's and others' rea- 
soning. For example, the Thinking Skill", p. 93, doesn't identify the source of Columbus's "wrong 
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ideas** as wrong assumptions. The mental process of moving from assumptions to Inferences to con- 
sequences Is Ignored. There Is an attempt to show that Columbus's thinking was wrong, but little 
effort to show precisely In what respect It was wrong, why It was wrong, or how In some sense It 
was right Vague, Inaccurate word3 are used instead of the more precise critical terms. For example, 
the text uses the word 'guessed* insteau of 'estimated*, 'calculated*, or 'inferred', thereby noncha- 
lantly suggesting that Columbus's thinking is based on a whim, and may draw attention away from 
the real thinking that went into this venture. Hie teachers' notes on p. 93, propose asking for stu- 
dents' "opinions". Since opinion need not be based on fact or reason, it would be more worthwhile 
to ask for students' evaluations, and the reasons on which they are based. 

Activity #3 under "Developing the Lesson" has students first copy the heading "Plans for the 
Voyage", then copy the main points. This activity is unimportant In this section and should be 
eliminated. Activity #4 has students learn details about the kinds of ships Columbus used. It 
seems appropriate only for interested students, but is not important for the whole class. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-28 thinking precisely about thinking: using critical vocabulary 
S-14 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 
S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 

S-25 reasoning dialogically: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 
S-34 recognizing contradictions 

S-I8 analyzing or evaluating arguments, interpretations, beliefs, or theories 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

S-5 developing intellectual humility and suspending judgment 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-28 . 

We have organized our remodel into four parts, following the general 
sequence of the student text for parts 1, 2, and 3, and adding section 4. The 
parts are labeled: 1) Identifying Columbus's assumptions and Inferences, 2) 
Evaluating Columbus's reasoning, 3) Evaluating the consequences of 
Columbus's reasoning, and 4j Applications and extensions. 

1) Identifying Columbus's assumptions and inferences 

This lesson offers an opportunity for development or reinforcement of critical 
vocabulary and a chance to situate these concepts in a familiar context. You 
might begin by saying that Columbus was not only an explorer, but a thinker 
as well. This lesson will deal not only with what Columbus did, but with what 
he thought. Then you could have students read The Written Records of 
Columbus", Identifying the notations as his conclusions about geography. The 
class could compare 'Inference* to 'guess'. You could also ask, "What does 
•guess' mean? If someone says, 'Guess what happened today?' what does she 
want you to do? Is she asking you to come to a conclusion based on evidence, 
or just say any Idea that occurs to you? How can we describe Columbus's idea? 
Was it a wild guess? An Intuitive guess? An educated guess? What word or 
phrase would be more accurate or specific?" S-14 
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Then you might continue by saying something like, "We don't have the text on 
which Columbus based his conclusions, but we can reason backwards to the 
assumptions he held about geography. What were his assumptions?" Students 
could read pp. 92-3 and list Columbus's possible assumptions and inferences. 



Assumptions 

The Earth is a sphere. 

Asia is extremely large, or 

Earth has not much more area than 
we are aware of. 

There is no land east of Asia and 
west of Europe. We are^aware 
of all major land. 

Current technology is adequate for 
safe navigation of the ocean. 



Inferences 

You can travel either east or west to 
reach your destination. 



Asia is not far west of Europe. 

If you sail west, the first land you 
reach will be Asia. 

It is possible to make the voyage 
safely. 



Then students could distinguish his mistaken assumptions and inferences 
from those that were correct. S-30 



2) Evaluating Columbus's reasoning 

We suggest that you read the background information on p. 92 to the class, 
and have them read "Columbus Seeks Help". You could now have students list 
the opposing assumptions and Inferences. S-25 



Opposing Assumptions 
The Earth is much larger than 
Columbus thinks. 

Navigation of the ocean is too difficult. 
What hasn't been done, can't be done. 



Opposing Inferences 
The trip will take 3 years and cost too 
much money. 

The trip can't be made safely. 
Columbus can't do it. 



Then students could note the contradictions between the views. For each 
pair of opposing views, you could ask, "What, exactly, do they disagree about? 
Where do they contradict each other?" S-34 The class could also speculate 
about Columbus's reasons for rejecting the opposing views. You could point 
out that at this point his biggest mistake was his certainty despite the lack of 
sufficient evidence. Students could evaluate the relative reasonableness of the 
opposing views at that time. &-18 

3) Evaluating the consequences of Columbus's reasoning 

Then you might have students read the rest of the chapter. You could ask, 
'Were Columbus's mistakes serious? Why or why not? What were the likely 
consequences for Columbus of proceeding on the basis of faulty assumptions? 
What are the consequences generally? S-35 How was Columbus surprised? 
How was he fortunate?" At this point you could have students read The Third 
and Fourth Voyages". Then you might ask, 'Which assumptions did Columbus 
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revise? (Size of Asia and the ocean.) Which did he not revise? (Lack of land 
between Asia and Europe.)" Students could speculate about his reasons for 
maintaining his beliefs. If so, ask, "Can we be sure this is why? How could we 
find out? If we can't find out, how should our conclusion be stated?" S-5 

4) Applications and extensions 

The teacher could conclude this lesson with either a discussion or a written 
assignment as follows: Assess Christopher Columbus as a thinker. What were 
his strengths? Weaknesses? Was he a good critical thinker? Support your con- 
clusions with specific examples. Would you have advised him to make his voy- 
age based on the information available in 1492? Why or why not? What 
evidence might have led Columbus to revise his assumption that there was no 
major land mass between Asia and Europe? Should he have revised it given: the 
evidence he had? Why or why not? S-18 

An Interesting corollary to this discussion of Columbus as a thinker might 
be to consider some of Columbus's personal qualities that helped and hindered 
him, such as, dogged persistence, enthusiasm, greed, courage, etc. Again, stu- 
dents should support their answers. This would be a good opportunity to illus- 
trate how character traits influence thinking. 
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People and the Environment 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• understand some ways people have damaged the environment 

• clarify the concept 'harmful changes to the environment* 

• develop criteria for evaluating changes people have made to^ the environment 

• practice dlalogical reasoning by discussing environmental changes from multiple perspectives 

• through Socratic discussion, explore how they affect the environment 



Original Lesson Plan T — ■ 

Abstract 

The lesson discusses the impact of people changing the natural environment 
in both the past and the present Over-hunting has resulted in the extinction of 
some animals; burning and clearing forests (as well as unwise farming practices) 
have led to erosion; over-grazing has extended deserts; cities have reshaped the 
landscape. Strip mining has scarred the land, mineral and water supplies have 
been depleted; air, water and soil have been polluted by industry, modern trans- 
portation, and human wastes. The teachers' notes speak of the greenhouse 
effect, and advocate finding alternative forms of energy to fossil fuels. The term 
'ecology' is defined and portrayed as a means for protecting the environment. 
Students are to list some ways the local environment is being protected. There Is 
also a section on the polders of the Netherlands explaining what they are, why 
they were developed, at the same time showing a beneficial human change on 
the natural environment Students are asked to focus on how and why people 
have changed the earth and how people are working to protect the environment. 

They are to rank these questions from least to most important 

from Our World Today, Jo Anne Buggcy, 
Follctt Social Studies. Published by Allyn 
and Bacon © 1983. pp. 108-115. 



Critique 

Exploring multiple perspectives in environmental issues 

This lesson addresses an important topic, environmental change, but although it introduces some 
valuable concepts, the overall treatment is bland and incomplete. This type of presentation results in 
a superficial, overly simplistic understanding of the problems as well as a sense of personal distance 
from them. There is no attempt to promote individual responsibility for the environment 

One of the biggest probl is of this lesson is the failure to consider a range of reasons for 
behavior which degrades the environment. For example, over-grazing Is listed as a cause for the 
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Increase In size of the Sahara Desert, but there is no attempt to explain why the practice contin- 
ues or why there Is resistance to stopping It. In speaking of strip mining, water, air, and soil pol- 
lution, there Is no hint of corporate, Individual, or government opposition to efforts to regulate 
their activities, nor a consideration of their reasons for doing so. 

The critical thinker needs to consider problems, particularly controversial ones, from a vari- 
ety of points of view and frameworks of thinking. This sort of dlaloglcal approach will reveal 
complexities, reasoning, needs, and concerns which might otherwise be ignored or dismissed. 
Consideration of a broad range of views will provide a more solid, realistic, and compassionate 
base from which decisions can be made. In this lesson we are not asking students to solve 
complex environmental Issues and conflicts, but to consider that all sides have points of view 
from which their reasons flow. This can serve both as a base for future involvement In actual 
problem solving in this area, and as a model for critical thinking in other situations with multi- 
ple, competing points of view. 

Exploring complexities in environmental issues . 

No mention is made of the cost of environmental clean-up, either to the offender or the general 
public. In fact, there is no specific mention of any particular agent or agency responsible for tak- 
ing-action to Improve treatment of the environment. The captions under the paired pictures 
(before pollution and after clean-up) on p. Ill, imply that the improvements Just happened. 
"Miners once stripped areas of Montana's landscape to get coal After cleanup efforts the are a 
looks hardly changed." "Past pollution made Lake Erie's waters unsafe for fishing or for swim- 
mtng. The lake is now being cleaned up." There is no discussion of the struggle Involved in envi- 
ronmental improvement and the complex problems encountered in arriving at a solution. 

Many textbooks tend to oversimplify both problems and solutions, giving students an unrealis- 
tic idea about how hard it is to solve problems, implicitly minimizing the world's need for good, 
persevering, fairmlnded thinkers. This weakness inadvertently fosters passivity, non-involve- 
ment, and the attitude that the problem will solve itself, or "someone " will "do something" about 
it. We think it is a counter-productive tendency which should be identified and corrected. 

Both the teachers* notes and the students* text use the word 'carelessly* to describe how people 
have used the earth and its resources. This conveys an impression of innocence and unawareness, 
thereby minimizing the seriousness and urgency of the problem. On p. 1 12, one simple solution to 
the depletion of non-renewable resources is to "find new mineral and water supplies. Settled areas 
may have to be abandoned as people search for new resources." No other options are suggested or 
called for. This reinforces an underlying passiveness in approach. The discussion should address 
itself to what people must give up to achieve and maintain a clean environment. 

Throughout the lesson, nuclear waste Is not referred to as a pollution problem, nor is nuclear 
power named as an alternative source of energy. As these are veiy significant current environmen- 
tal issues, they should be considered in some detail, from various viewpoints. Avoiding controversy 
stifles development of critical skills such as dlaloglcal and dialectical reasoning and entering 
empathically into various views, recognizing contradictions, making assumptions explicit, etc. 

Suggestions on text questions and activities 

The key questions at the beginning of the lesson are good ones to consider. However, the sug- 
gested activity of having students vote to rank them in order of importance seems pointless. The 
follow-up on this at the end of the lesson calls for a re-vote, a discussion of why some answers 
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were changed and a general re-ranking. The purpose of this is unclear and we would advise elim- 
inating both activities. Other questions emphasize factual recall, such as those on p. 114, and 
ignore more substantive questions. Question 5 under "Checking Up" needs to be extended to 
include a consideration of who is taking responsibility for protecting the local environment, 
obstacles to the task, and the cost of the project. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-S developing intellectual perseverance 
S-3 exercising fairmindedness 

S-J5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 

S-I4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-I0 refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-25 reasoning dialogicalty: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 

S-19 generating or assessing solutions 

S-7 developing intellectual good faith or integrity 

practicing Socrallc discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 



Our remodel basically follows the sequence of the original lesson plan which 
can be divided into t u ~ee parts: 1) Introduction of the topic: harmful and bene- 
ficial changes to the environment, 2) Dealing with environmental pollution, and 
3) Local environmental issues (suggested by question 5, p. 113). To each sec- 
tion, we have added elements which focus on bringing in dialogical questions 
to foster students* consideration of Issues from differing perspectives, as well 
as encouraging a realistic look at the complexities of problem solving in this 
area. To section 1) we have added consideration of why people continue harm- 
ful practices (their point of view). To section 2) we have added a discussion cf 
how clean-up actually happens, who does it, who opposes it, and why, as well 
as costs and a look at the nuclear waste question. Finally, we supplement sec- 
tion 3) with suggestions for discussion of ways in which students can accept 
personal responsibility for caring for their environment. 

1) Introduction of the topic 

One way to begin the lesson might be to have students consider the key 
questions on p. 108. We would add these to the list. "How do people decide 
when an environmental effect is harmful? Why might they disagree? S-3 What 
resistance is there to environmental regulation and why?" It would be useful to 
explore the concept 'harmful/ clarifying it in relationship to the environment, 
and emphasizing degrees of harm. Here are some questions you might use: 
What do we mean when we say something Is harmful to the environment? 
Beneficial? What arc some examples? Are some things more harmful to the 
environment than others? What are some examples? How can you judge how 
harmful they are? S-I5 Are some effects short-term? Long-term? S-I4 These 
questions will not be addressed in the text, but probably should be considered 
in discussions of material presented because they bring up crucial, practical 
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aspects of the problems and they suggest the complexity and controversy 
Inherent in environment management 

When students have read through the section on Polders and been provided 
with background information from the teacher?* notes on pp. 108-9, you might 
ask, "Are all changes that humans make to the environment harmful?" Elicit 
specific examples of harmful and beneficial changes. You could emphasize that 
changes generally have mixed results; they are not all bad or all good. S-20 

To engage students in dialogical reasoning you might discuses some 
advantages of changes that have beenrmade to the environment, particular- 
ly from the point of view of those making the changes. For example, 
removal of forests provides additional farmland, strip mining provides 
industry with needed raw materials, etc. S-3 As students xcad about over- 
grazing on p. 110, you could discuss why nomadic cultures continue the 
practice. As students compare the pictures on p. 111, consider asking, 
"Why might mine owners object to replanting?" A solid discussion of these 
points should prepare students for an understanding of why there is resis- 
tance to regulation of use of the environment. S-25 A next move might be 
to consider reasons people oppose certain changes to the environment. 
"What are the harmful effects of some changes? The long-term effects? 
Aesthetic effects? How would one decide which interests should weigh most 
heavily? S-I5 What compromises might have to be made?" S-I9 Often 
there are local environmental debates which can serve as an additional 
focus for this discussion. 

2) Dealing with environmental pollution 5-1 o 

There could also be specific mention of who takes responsibility for moni- 
toring the environment. At this point you could have students compare the 
pictures of Lake Eric. Ask, "Who is bringing about the clean-up? Who is doing 
the clean-up? Paying for it?** You might mention government agencies (the 
EPA), private organizations (such as the Sierra Club), scientists, public opin- 
ion, and individuals active in environmental issues. In order to help your stu- 
dents see some of the complexities of environmental protection, you might 
emphasize that clean-up does not happen automatically and that there are 
cost considerations that enter Into most resolutions of these problems. 

After students read the remainder of the lesson (pp. 112-3) you could ask, 
-Why do people continue to pollute? What would it take to stop them? What 
are the implications of stopping? (higher taxes, lost jobs, more beautiful envi- 
ronment, preservation of a variety of species, better health) Is the government 
responsible for any pollution? Why? Give specific examples. What can be done 
to get people to stop polluting?" We suggest that you consider introducing the 
issue of nuclear waste If it doesn't come up. This is an important, current 
controversy and should not be ignored. 
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S) Local and individual environmental issues 

You could conclude the lesson by doing the "Checking Up" questions. 
p.113. You might want to expand question #5 by adding. "Who Is taking 
responsibility for protecting the environment in our area? Who is opposing it? 
What are some ways the environment <n our area is being harmed? Who is 
going to do something about It?" 

Interested students could investigate an area of local or personal concern, 
including consideration, of the factors discussed In class, and present their 
findings to the class. If there is sufficient interest and consensus, the whole 
class could undertake such an investigation. This would logically lead to a con- 
sideration of ways students might join in implementing change, such as publi- 
cizing their findings in the local newspaper, writing to legislators, organizing 
litter pick-up activities, recycling, etc. This overall process should give students 
an understanding of the complexity of problem solving as well as a sense of 
personal investment and initiative in Important issues. 

Another way to encourage personal responsibility for caring for the environ- 
ment might be to initiate a Socratic discussion of how students themselves 
affect their environment, considering such things as vandalism, litter, and 
careless consumption of resources. Here are some sample questions you could 
propose to your students: Do I affect my environment? How? Are there things I 
do without knowing it, which harm the environment? Do I use many 
resources? How? How does that affect the environment? What could I do to 
improve my environment? Are there any behaviors 1 need to change to help the 
environment? S-7What is my responsibility to others who share the environ- 
ment? Can one person make a difference? How? Etc. S-24 
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Population Distribution 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will; 

• apply map skills to understanding population distribution, thereby exercising independent 
thought and develop confidence In their skills and reasoning abilities 

• Identify, and explore the implications of, the main factors which affect population distribution 

• refine generalizations and correct textual oversimplifications about population distribution 

• apply theifTiew un derstandings by explaining specific concentrations of population 



Original Lesson Plan- 



Abstract 

This lesson focuses on world-wide population distribution. Students are 
asked to use a population map to determine which areas arc heavily and 
sparsely populated. Reasons for these patterns are given: Arctic — too cold; 
Sahara desert — too hot, insufficient water; Amazon rain-forest and mountain- 
ous areas — unsuitable for farming. Population density is correlated with avail- 
ability of level kind, fertile soil, water for growing crops, and comfortable 
climate. Students are asked to use physical and climate map.* to classify land 
forms and climates that support large populations. The teacher's notes suggest 
brief questions addressing the implications of crowding and speculations about 
future population patterns (domes on the ocean floor, space stations, etc.). 

from California: People of a Region, 
Level 4. © 1984 by McGraw Hill, 
Webster Division, pp. 60-63. 



Critique 

General weaknesses 

In this critique we first consider the global weaknesses of the original lesson, especially its ten- 
dency to oversimplify. Then wc examine specific examples of those weaknesses from the text, not- 
ing important factors which have been omitted in explaining past population distribution trends. 
We critique the text's discussion of future population trends and conclude by suggesting 
improvements in the text's questions. 

We chose this lesson because it offers an opportunity to apply heavily emphasized map skills 
to understanding population distribution. One failure of the lesson is that it does all the work for 
students, and thus does not require them to use what they already know from previous study, or 
to use their map reading skills. Students should experience the pleasure of independent thought 
and discovery. It will enliven the learning experience for students and give them a sense of pur- 
pose in studying as they move toward the goal of becoming autonomous learners and thinkers. 
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The lesson objectives focus on locating and listing, rather than on understanding and interpret- 
ing the data. Critical thinking must go beyond the simple accumulation of information to making 
it meaningful in a larger framework. 

The most serious flaw in this lesson is that the student text situates the question of population 
distribution in the pre-modern technology era, giving a false and overly simplistic account of why 
people live where they do today. It emphasizes temperature, fertile soil, flat land, and availability 
of water as the principal factors of population distribution. It leaves out the role of modern tech- 
nology in supporting large populations in areas which are not located in fertile, temperate agri- 
cultural zones.4t does not account for the dynamics of the industrial/manufacturing age in 
population distribution: proximity to resources, availability of jobs, ease of transportation. Access 
to waterways, though not d^alt with at all, is of vital importance in understanding population dis- 
tribution, both historically and currently. Finally, the role of government administrative head- 
quarters in attracting substantial populations is ignored. 

Specific examples and omissions 

The text implies that no large population centers exist in desert areas since food "does no( 
grow in the desert" How is one to account for cities such as Phoenix and Los Angeles? Although 
the text mentions mining and timber harvesting as activities which take place in mountainous 
areas, it leaves the impression that, since there is not much fertile land there, one could not 
expect to find large population centers there. Cities such as Amsterdam which base their large 
population on trading and transportation are not, mentioned at all. The subsistence farming 
model is also Inadequate to explain why a region such as the U.S. Mid-west, though Ideal for food 
production, Is lightly populated. Since less than 3% of the U.S. population Is engaged In farming, 
good farming potential couldn't signllcantty affect population distribution. 

In looking at future population trends, the text seems to Ignore the movement of our economy 
toward an Information /service emphasis. We are moving Into that type of economy now, and it 
would be an Interesting and useful thing for students to consider what changes they might 
expect in population patterns in the light of this new development. Although the notes to the 
teacher suggest that the implications of population growth for the future be discussed (p.62), 
they derail the discussion into exotic, futuristic "solutions such as living in space stations, in 
enclosed domes, and on the ocean jloor in 'bubbles of air*. m What do people in Detroit who have 
lost auto production Jobs do while waiting for this technology? It would seem more realistic and 
practical to confront population problems with resources and technology currently available. 
Furthermore, seeing economic shifts from agricultural to manufacturing to information will pro- 
vide a useful framework for understanding a variety of social phenomena. 

Critique of text questions 

The 'Concluding Questions" ask, -Where do large cities get food? (transported from farm 
areas.)" but do not follow up with a discussion of the implications. They do not correlate at all 
with the student text. Another question is. m What happens when many people live in a small 
space? (Homes are smaller. More food and more goods, services, and Jobs are needed.)* This is an 
important issue to consider, but it seems to go far beyond the scope of the student text. We rec- 
ommend dropping it in connection with this particular lesson. 

In the Review section, questions 1-6 are a Jumble of factual recall items which do not probe 
implications and have little coherence or contribution to understanding population distribution. 
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Question 7 reinforces the text's emphasis on suitability for subsistence fanning as the main cri- 
terion for land that is "good for people to live on." We would use questions 8 and 9 at the begin- 
ning of the lesson to foster Independent thought, rather than tacking them on after students 
have read the lesson. The text's placement of these questions in the review section makes them 
into factual recall items rather than the stimulus for independent, critical thought 

Strategies used to remodel 

&-9 developing confidence in reason 
S-l thinking independently 

exploring implications and consequences 
S-JO refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 
S-2I reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-II comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-9 , 

Our remodel concentrates on having students use maps and their own back- 
ground knowledge to understand population distribution before they read the 
text. Then we look at the influence of types of economy and technology on pop- 
ulation trends, considering what changes could occur in the future. The 
remodel is divided as follows: 1) Where is world population concentrated and 
not concentrated? 2) Climate, terrain, and other factors which influence popu- 
lation distribution. 3) Read and critique text. 4) Economic factors and popula- 
tion distribution, and 5) Application. 

1) Where is population concentrated? S-j 

One way to begin, would be to direct the chss to study the population ni^ps 
on pp. 60-61. Then you might ask students for their observations o^ what the 
maps tell them about population distribution. We do not think you need to 
explain or interpret the information gathered at this point. It would probably 
be enough to ask students to briefly summarize what they can say about the 
distribution of earth's population by studying the maps. 

Next, you could explain that with the help of a few additional maps students 
can use their reasoning 3 kills and what they already know to understand why 
most people live crowded together rather than evenly spread out. They will need 
to use the physical map on pp. 48-49 and the climate map on pp. 52-53. If 
interested students would like more detailed maps, have them use an atlas or 
encyclopedia to supplement this lesson. Explain that after they have made use 
of the maps to answer some questions they will read the chapter to see if it cor- 
relates with their understanding of population distribution. You might suggest 
to them that they will probably come up with things the text doesn't mention, to 
reinforce their confidence in their abilities, independent of textual confirmation. 

2) Climate, terrain, and other factors which influence population 
distribution 

First, you might want to focus on the climate and population maps. You 
could ask, (Review question 9) "What climate areas do most people live in? 
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Why? How does climate affect human life? Why don't many people live In the 
Arctic? The Sahara? Hie Amazon jungle? S-35 Can you think of or find any 
examples of large cities In any of these types of climate?" (Siberian cities, 
Phoenix, Los Angeles, Mombasa (Kenya)) For each example, consider dis- 
cussing what makes it possible and desirable to have a large population there. 
For example, you could ask, "How does Los Angeles get enough water? 
Phoenix? Why do people live there?" One way to summarize this segment of the 
lesson would be to ask students to state what makes it possible to live in areas 
like deserts, jungles and the Arctic in this century. You may mention the cost 
of supporting large populations in inherently hostile climates, not only in terms 
of expense, but consumption of non -renewable resources. S-IO 

Next, you could have students look at the population map and the physical 
map. As they do this, you might ask. (Review question 8) 'What type of terrain 
do most people live on? Why? What types of land forms do they generally avoid? 
Why? Is It possible to have large population centers in the mountains? What 
are some examples of cities In the mountains? S-IO How do they get what they 
need to survive? What are the costs of living in mountainous terrain? S-35 
Why do people live there?" 

A further possibility would be to direct students to look at their maps and 
list four or five large cities from anywhere around the world. Write the names 
on the board until you have fifteen or twenty. Then you could ask, "What do 
these cities have in common in terms of where they are situated?" S-I (Many 
will be on a navigable waterway. Some will be capital cities.) You might want to 
discuss why these are such Important factors In attracting and supporting 
large populations. S-35 

3) Read and critique text S-2I 

You could summarize this part of the lesson, emphasizing the types of climate 
and terrain most conducive to large population concentration, as well as excep- 
tions to these "rules*. Then you could have students read the text to confirm 
some of their observations and conclusions. Ask them to note anything they 
didn't Include In their study that they find in the text, and anything they dis- 
cussed that the text omits. You might make the point that texts are not always 
complete, and students themselves can go beyond what the text provides. 

4) Economic factors and population distribution 

As part of a transition to considering contemporary population trends, you 
may have the students look at all three types of maps. Focussing on the U.S., 
you could ask, "Are there any parts of our country which are good for food pro- 
duction, have enough water and are not heavily populated? S-IO (Mid-west) 
Why aren't they? What Is at work here?" You might want to point out to stu- 
dents that because of modern equipment a very few people can produce 
enough food for the whole country. You could add that economies have 
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changed from the agricultural to a manufacturing/Industrial type. This newer 
type of economy affects population distribution in its own way. Consider ask- 
ing, "What kind of a location would be important for a textile mill, a steel mill, 
an automobile factory? (proximity to resources; good, cheap transportation) 
Why would people move to a town with a steel mill? (jobs) If the mill closes, 
what happens to the people? Will all of them stay there? What will determine 
where they go? S~ll 

Now you might discuss with students the observation that our economy 
seems to be in a period of change where heavy industrial production is being 
phased out or done abroad, and we are moving into an information process- 
ing/service type of economy. Discuss what kind of work people would do in 
this kind of an economy. (Computer industries, high-tech, finance, etc.) What 
kinds of population shifts might occur in this new type of economy? S-l You 
might mention that population is shifting south and west. You could follow 
that by asking students why they think this is happening. Remind students 
that change is sure to happen, and that they can understand why these 
changes in population distribution take place, if they consider what people 
need to live and what technology is capable of doing to assist them. 

5) Application 

As a concluding assignment, the teacher could prepare a list of large cities 
from around the world. Each student could then select three, research relevant 
information about climate, terrain, proximity to waterways, resources, types of 
Jobs available, seat of government, etc., and explain their size. It might be good 
to have them note any problems related to temperature, ease of importing food, 
water, etc. Then students could present their information and explanations 
either to the class as a whole or to each other in groups of four or five. 
Students could explore the implications of their findings. 
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Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: , _ _ _ _ ,_ 

• exercise fairmindedness, when discussing the U.S.S.R. 

• detect bias in the text, and ethnocentrlcity in their own thinking 

• compare two concepts of the.phrase 'political party* 

• Somatically probe ideas underlying censorship 

• evaluate Soviet foreign Intervention 



Original Lesson Plan. 



Abstract 

These pages occur at the end of a chapter on the Soviet Union. Hie first pas- 
sage discusses Lenin's importance to Soviets. The text mentions the Communist 
Party, describes elections, and discusses government control of books and 
newspapers. Students read an American girl's account of a Soviet school. The 
final passage discusses Soviet relations with other Communist countries. 
Students are asked to compare Soviet elections and schools with ours. 

from Europe, Africa, Asia, and Australia 
Kenneth S. Cooper. © 1984 by Silver 
Burden Co. pp. 229-231. 



Critique 

Sociocentrism in the text 

We chose these passages because while they purport to deliver a balanced, "objective" picture of 
life in the Soviet Union, they maintain a strong sociocentrlc bias. The text's veneer of fairness makes 
the sociocentrism harder for a sixth-grader to identity and deal with. Curiously, the lesson errs not 
only in its anti-Soviet bias, but in its omission of legitimate and important criticisms of the Soviet 
Union. The resulting picture is unfairly negative and at the same time inappropriately innocuous. 

Hie critical thinker strives to consider opposing ideologies and practices reasoning empathicalry 
within different frameworks. Tills multi-faceted approach should clearly reveal strengths and weak- 
nesses In each position, and enable the student to evaluate each as fairly as possible. Each position 
should be as fully disclosed and open to scrutiny as possible, so that a fair evaluation can be made. 

The need for fairmindedness 

Hie section, "Lenin — the Official Hero", gives the impression that the people in the Soviet 
Union are unsophisticated and extreme in their adulation of Lenin. "All nations honor heroes, but 
few countries in modern times go so Jar as the Soviets do to honor their ojpeial hero." Several subtle 
things are at work here: the use of the word 'official* implies a forced, unspontaneous promotion 
of Lenin as hero; 'modern times* gives the impression that the Soviets are old-fashioned and 
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unsophisticated; few countries ...go so far as the Soviets do ...." reinforces a view of the Soviets 
as extremists. All of these things may, In fact, be true, but there Is little acknowledgement that 
other countries do very much the same thing with their "heroes". Hie tendency to lionize heroes 
of the past should be seen as one common to most countries, not just the Soviet Union. 
Teacher's note b draws a parallel between Lenin and George Washington, but then derails the 
discussion into triviality by asking what monuments students might like to visit if they were to go 
to Washington D. C. It provides an opening for discussion of significant Issues and then drifts off 
into banality,* without ever having seriously probed similarities and differences. Hie text lacks 
depth of purpose here, and unfortunately this type of question Is typical of many texts. Students 
are Informed that a Soviet warned an .American, *You can Joke about many things here but not 
about Lenin." Students are asked why this was said. The given answer Is, 'Because the 
Communist Party does not permit any aitictsm of Lenin or his ideas." Hie answer Is misleading, 
and, given the student text, a poor inference. 

The text's discussion of The Government and the Party* assumes that the concept 'political 
party' Is the same for the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., and goes on to compare the operation of the 
Communist Party unfavorably with our system. (It Is elitist, restrictive In membership, runs elec- 
tions with no choice of candidates, and tolerates no opposition.) Here again, these things may be 
true, but they are viewed strictly from a U.S. perspective. Despite the instruction to the teacher 
on p. 230, there Is no recognition that the concept may be understood differently by the Soviets, 
(thus altering the way It operates,) or that this problem comes up In a variety of contexts. A mem- 
ber of the Communist Party would be able to give reasons for preferring that system. 

On p. 230, the text says, "Pravda gives the news that the party thinks people ought to read. " We 
have no desire to take Issue with that view, but would encourage recognition that our newspa- 
pers also print only the news they think we ought to read. Hie difference Is more of degree than 
kind. By failing to recognize tendencies common to most countries, the text Isolates the Soviets 
and subtly conveys the message that they are somehow essentially different from the rest of the 
world, and us In particular. 

In the same section, "Books and Newspapers", favorable information Is provided, yet almost 
every positive statement Is followed by the qualifier, 'but'. Then the bad news Is delivered. For 
example, The people in the Soviet Union read a great deal. But they are allowed to read only 
what is approved by the government." "More newspapers am printed in the Soviet Union than in 
the United States. But neither books nor nevjspapers print material against the Communists or the 
government." Hius, what might be genuinely praiseworthy Is generally sabotaged almost immedi- 
ately. At the same time, the lesson fails to develop a sense of what Is wrong with government con- 
trol of reading material, leaving the criticism too abstract. 

Soviet schools 

Hie text provides some very Interesting Information about school In the Soviet Union from the 
perspective of an American girl who attended 6 th grade there. Nevertheless, the image of a gray, 
regimented life Is underscored without much consideration of positive aspects of Soviet school- 
ing. The text's answers to the question, "What is school like in the Soviet Union?" are that !t is 
held 6 days a week, students have to work very hard, they take at least 12 subjects, Including 
English and they have a lot of homework. This emphasis will almost guarantee a negative 
response to the Enrichment Activity (p. 230) asking pupils to say whether they would like to 
attend a Soviet school. A more falrmlnded way to approach this would be to have the students 
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discuss advantages and disadvantages of both educational systems and which gives a better edu- 
cation. The text quotes Laurie Hedrick's and her father's observations of the Soviet school: there 
were no interesting class discussions, no games, and a strong emphasis on drill. These negative 
comments arc followed by the further remark that the Soviet school "did seem to get results .... " 
Here is a good opportunity for students to probe deeper, question the line of reasoning and exam- 
ine the bias expressed. Another thing to consider is that most of these generalizations about 
school are based on a very small sample. It should also be noted that the educational system 
described as typical of the Soviet Union sounds very much like those of Western Europe and 
other Western aligned countries. 

Omissions and failure to confront negative aspects of Soviet policies 

The lesson concludes with a description of -The Soviet Union in the World". A sanitized version 
of Soviet aggression is presented here in an offhand manner. The invasion of Afghanistan is treat- 
ed as follows: 'Far example, in 1979, the Soviet Unkxi sent armies into one of its southern neigh- 
bors, Afghanistan. This military action helped to support a government that was friendly to the 
Soviet Union." No mention is made of resistance or opposition, struggle, or loss of life and loss of 
autonomy for Afghans. Only the phrase 'sent armies' gives a clue that this was an act of aggres- 
sion. The same bland treatment of Soviet -influence" in eastern Europe completely ignores the 
military force and brutality with which Soviets enforced their will on resistant populations. Nor 
does the text mention that the United States engages in similar ventures. The picture is certainly 
Incomplete and misleading. Here the text errs not so much in the direction of sociocentrlc nega- 
tivism but in failure to confront issues fully and realistically. 



Strategies used to remodel 

5-3 exercising fair mlndedn ess 

S-2 developing Insight into egocentriclty or soclocentricity 

S-2I reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-17 questioning deeply, raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-I2 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 



Remodelled Lesson Plan. 



RJC 



Our remodel follows the sequence of the student text and can be divided Into 
four major sections: 1) Idealization of heroes, 2) Comparison of aspects of 
Soviet and U.S. society, 3) School in the Soviet Union, and 4) Foreign relations. 

1) Idealization of heroes 

Before having the class read "Lenin — the Official Hero", you might assign a 
student (or small group of students) to rewrite the passage, substituting the 
name of a U.S. hero such as George Washington, for Lenin, and make other 
appropriate changes (e.g., 4 U.S/ for 'Soviet Union*). S-3 Then you could have 
those students read their version to the class. Ask the rest if the passage 
seems extraordinaiy in any way. If so, how? Then you could have them read 
the original section in their texts. You might ask the students if they can think 
of other nations* heroes whose names might be substituted in the same pas- 
sage. Since the analogy is not perfect (for example, pictures of Lenin in living 
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rooms), students should discuss whether any of the differences they noted are * 
significant. You could point out that almost all nations and peoples honor their 
heroes In similar ways. The teacher's notes suggest asking the class why the 
U.S. writer's Soviet friend warned him not to joke about Lenin in the Soviet 
Union. It might be a good idea to point out that although there is no official 
edict forbidding joking about our heroes, we would be likely to react negatively 
to a Soviet visitor joking about Washington or Lincoln. Hie discussion could 
extend to a consideration of how and why heroes are idealized and how tiev 
become symbols for national pride and patriotism. 

2) Comparison of aspects of Soviet and U. S. society 

For the next section, "The Government and the Party-, we suggest that you 
use the suggestions to the teacher for class discussion. When students have 
considered differences between the Communist Party and political parties in 
the U.S., you could ask them if the word 'party' means the same thing in both 
systems. "How might a Soviet explain the term? Is it fair to use our under- 
standing of the term as the onfy right one?" S-2 Next, you might point out that 
the text is using a particular concept of elections (ours) as the standaixl of ref- 
erence. "Would a Soviet explain elections as the text does? What point of view 
is the text author taking?* S-2I If possible, you could invite someone familiar 
with, and sympathetic to, the Soviet system to come and explain its operation 
and rationale, or have students write questions to the nearest Soviet con- 
sulate, and discuss the replies. Discussion could be expanded with exploration 
of multiple party systems, for example, in Europe. (Why might some people 
think that three or four parties are even better than two?) 

Hie segment on "Books and Newspapers" could be used as a springboard for 
discussing how and why newspapers in general select a portion of the news for 
their readers. It should be pointed out that just as Pravda manages the news 
for its readership, U.S. (and other) newspapers use screening techniques for 
their ends. Consideration of bias in newspapers is a large topic and could com- 
prise a unit in itself, but some effort should be made to alert students to bias 
In their own cultural context as well as in that of the Soviet Union. S-2 

Students could also discuss what is wrong with limiting people's access to 
written ideas. You might ask questions such as: Why would a government want 
to control what people read? What assumptions might underlie this policy? 
What fears would the government have? Are ideas dangerous? How? Can you 
think of any examples where ideas have led to changes in government? Do peo- 
ple need protection from ideas? Some pe jple? All people? Why or why not? Toes 
a person lose out by not having access to written ideas? How? Does a govern- 
ment lose out if its citizens don't have access to written ideas? Explain. S-1 7 

3) School in the Soviet Union 

Of more immediate interest to students is the next section on schooling In 
the Soviet Union. Have students read this section. As the students compare 
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their subjects with those studied in the Soviet sixth grade (as in the text), you 
might have them discuss the significance of the differences and similarities 
they have noted. "Are there advantages to the Soviet system? Disadvantages? 
How might a Soviet student in the U.S. describe our schools?" S-3 You could 
point out that the Soviet system is not unique to the Soviet Union, but is simi- 
lar to those of many parts of the world, including Western Europe, Latin 
America and the Far East. If interest warrants, the discussion could extend to 
a consideration of purposes for schooling, how they differ from country to 
countiy and how they generate different systems. S- J 7 

4) Foreign relations S-I2 

What does "sent armies" imply? Why would the Soviets send soldiers? Whom 
would they fight? Have students locate Afghanistan and other countries men- 
tioned on maps or a globe. Why do you suppose the Soviet government espe- 
cially wanted these countries to be "friendly" to It? What does It mean for 
countries to be friendly or unfriendly? Do you think ifs right for a country to 
use force on another countiy to put a "friendly government" in power? Why or 
why not? Why would that countiy (U.S.S.R) think It was OK? Has our countiy 
ever done anything like that? 

As students answer the questions under "Checkup", you could encourage 
them to respond to questions 4 and 5 fairmindedly, using points brought up 
In class discussion. Otherwise, this could degenerate into a stereotypically 
negative portrayal of life in the Soviet Union. (The answers in the teacher's 
notes, p. 231, underscore this tendency to accentuate the negative and mini- 
mize the positive.) S-3 
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Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• clarify the concepts 'world leader/ and 'propaganda* 

• clarify claims In their text 

• discuss the role of sociocentriclty In Imperialism 

• practice dialectical thinking when evaluating Imperialistic actions, by evaluating a 
ments for and against It 

Original Lesson Plan . 

Abstract 

This selection contains most of the material from a chapter on imperialism. 
It points out that before the Civil War the U.S. was not very involved in foreign 
policy. It mentions some expansion into Alaska, and the Pacific islands (In 
order to support trade vessels, and acquire Naval bases) and the desire to 
spread Christianity and "our way of life". The chapter describes the revolt in 
and annexation of Hawaii. The rest of the passage focuses on the Spanish- 
American War, describing reasons for the Cuban revolt, the explosion of the 
Maine, and how those events affected American public opinion. It recounts 
some Philippine history, and Roosevelt's charge up San Juan Hill. The last sec- 
tion describes two main results of the war: the territories gained, and 
America's new role as a world power. Ii also continues a brief history of the 
Philippines until its independence. 

The teachers* notes recommend a discussion, of imperialism, examination of 
a time-line and a discussion of propaganda. The "Chapter Project" recommends 
two students be given an issue and asked to research and report on arguments 
from both sides. Detailed background Information is provided for the Great 
White Fleet, inquiries Into the causes of the explosion of the Maine, and the 
Philippine revolutionary, Emilio Agulnaldo. 

from The United States and Its 
Neighbors t Timolhy M. Hclmus, Val E. 
Amsdorf, Edgar A Toppin, and Norman 
J. G. Pounds. <£> 1984 by Silver Burdctt 
Co. pp. 221-227. 



Critique 

We chose this excerpt because imperialism Is an important aspect of U.S. and world history, 
and related ideas are at issue today. The text provides a fair amount of material relevant to evalu- 
ating policies of this period. It also provides, and suggests that the teacher discuss, an example 
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where U.S. public opinion was swayed by propaganda, and so provides a clear example of uncriti- 
cal response to media. Yet the text does uot encourage synthesized, fairmlnded discussion of the 
material. The text has more the appearance of falrmindedness than its reality. Details are given, 
then discussion moves on. Students are not asked to put the pieces together and develop a unified 
view. Rather, they are lea with a choppy collection of unsyntheslzed. unassessed facts and vague 
ideas. The text fails to have students use knowledge of history to understand the present world. 

Imperialism 

The suggested discussion of Imperialism occurs too early, before enough details are covered 
to make reasonable evaluation possible. Students are not asked to evaluate specific actions 
described in the text. For Instance, though the text mentions that Americans led a revolt 
against native Hawaiian leaders, that Congressmen wanted to annex Hawaii, and that the 
President disapproved of the way power had been seized, students are not asked for their eval- 
uations of the different positions, or of the annexation that took place after the Spanish- 
American War broke out. The background material describes how the U.S. helped Philippine 
revolutionaries against Spain, and then, after the war. maintained control of the Islands. 
Again, students are not asked for their reactions. Hence, their overall assessment of imperial- 
ism Is unsyntheslzed with their conceptions of the details of imperialistic practices; the details 
have no place within a larger picture, no meaning. 

The student text avoids describing how we acquired many of our territories; for example, "we 
also controlled the Samoan Islands," and "Soon Americans were starting large sugar plantations" 
on Hawaii. A populated area does not change hands by Itself. Neither the process nor the results 
of the changes are mentioned. Details are Insufficient for evaluation. 

More importantly, the questions on imperialism are incomplete and nearly one-sided. "Hou> do 
you feel about this policy?- though neutral, merely asks for a "gut reaction", not for thoughtful 
conclusions. The other questions. "What If the imperialistic country honestly feels It will make life 
better for the people in the country it is going to control?; We think we in the U. S. have a wonderful 
system of government. Do we have a responsibility to share It with other countries?" both push 
positive conclusions about imperialism, and Ignore other reasons people had for their actions. 
Though teachers are told to point out that. "Quite often the territory and people who were 
'expanded into' were not pleased and resisted," students are not asked to consider this point 
when making their judgments. Apart from this remark, and some of the background Information 
on the Maine and Agulnaldo. points of view other than pro-U.S. are neglected. Students do not 
ask themselves how imperialism relates to such U.S. Ideals as democracy and self-determination. 
The text doesn't raise the Issue of how much good versus harm was done to indigenous peoples, 
thereby leaving out relevant details. 

Propaganda 

The discussion of propaganda Is incomplete. The teachers' notes state. "Using the Spanish- 
American War as an example, point out the effect of propaganda on public opinion. The sinking of the 
Maine ... was used to influence a public already outraged by the atrocity stories that had been 
appearing." The heading "Recognizing Propaganda" is misleading, since the passage points out pro- 
paganda's effects, not how to detect It. Such treatment is more likely to lead to a vague and Impres- 
sionistic view that "propaganda is bad", than to the ability to detect and discount it Students 
should clarify the concept "propaganda', and discuss how to detect It and avoid Its Influence. 
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Other problems 

The student text passage about the Maine is misleading. m No one knows who blew it up" 
assumes that people were responsible, whereas the teacher's background notes claim that it 
could have been an accident. Students could use the Maine example to explore how a nation of 
people can jump to unjustified conclusions based on insufficient evidence. The background 
material also suggests the effect of egocentric motives on the investigations of the incident, since 
investigators -found" what they wanted to find. Again, students don't use the material to develop 
critical insight into how desires can affect interpretations. 

The chapter project comes closest to critical treatment of the material, by having students learn 
the pros and cons for various issues. Yet, it misses being an assignment in critical thought for sev- 
eral reasons: it recommends debate, rather than analysis and evaluation; students are not asked to 
respond to the points uncovered by their research; and, most Importantly, the assignment has stu- 
dents find reasons Americans gave, rather than having th~m also learn what other people thought 

Questions about the time-line take the form of questions about causal relationships. Students 
then look at the time-line and note whether the events occurred in the right order and near each 
other. This inadvertently encourages the false Idea that if one event follows another they are causal- 
ly connected. This activity should be dropped. A better use of time-lines would be to compare other 
events and changes, and so better understand what else went on during the same time span. 

Strategies used to remodel 

&-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 

S-14 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

5- 7 developing intellectual good faith or integrity 

6- 13 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

&-12 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 
S-25 reasoning dialoglcally: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 

5- 5 developing intellectual humility and suspending judgment 

6- 2 developing insight into egocentricity or soclocentriclty 
S-6 developing Intellectual courage 

S-26 reasoning dialectically: evaluating perspectives, interpretations, or theories 
S-28 thinking precisely about thinking: using critical vocabulary 
S-3 exercising fairmindedness 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-20 

After our Introduction, section 1) Clarifying ^vcrld leader*, our remodel fol- 
lows the original lesson through sections 2) t Early acquisitions, and 3) The 
Spanish-American War. Unlike the original lesson, the evaluation of imperial- 
ism occurs last, in section 4. 

Interested students could be assigned research projects about the histories 
(before and after this period) of some of the places discussed In the chapter, 
and could share their knowledge with the rest of the class, when relevant. The 
focus of such research could be the long term results of thts period. 

1) Clarifying 'world leader* S-14 

Either when beginning the lesson or later, students could discuss the con- 
cept, Nvorld leader*. You might ask, "What doeo the phrase imply? Why do 
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some nations lead? What are the advantages and disadvantages of being a 
leading nation? What responsibilities does such a nation have? What responsi- 
bilities do its citizens have? S-7What responsibilities do other countries have 
to it?" Students could also compare the idea of a good leading country with a 
good leader (person). 

2) Early acquisitions S-20 

After students have read "Expansion into the Pacific", they could clarify the 
statement, "It would be better, thought the mercliants and sea captains, if these 
places were under American control.* You could ask, "Better than what? What 
arc the alternatives? Why did they think this was better? Better for whom? 
S-I3 Was it bad for anyone? Why or why not? Do you agree with the mer- 
chants and sea captains? Why or why not?" S-I2 

When students have read through "Hawaii," you might ask, "What reason Is 
given for expansion? What reason was given in the previous section? Given 
what the rest of the passage says, could there have been other reasons as well? 
Was it right for missionaries to go to Hawaii? Why or why not? Was it right for 
U.S. citizens to start big plantations? Why or why not? Does the text tell us how 
U.S. citizens came to own the land? Should the U.S. have annexed Hawaii then? 
What was different after the war started? Are the differences relevant to judging 
annexation? Does the text tell us what the native Hawalians thought about 
these changes? What do you think they thought about them? S-25 How could 
we find out? S-5 Did the Americans have the right to revolt? Why or why not?" 

3) The Spanish-American War 

When students have read "Remember the Maine", extend discussion under 
"Recognizing Propaganda". Have students discuss why the term 'propaganda* 
applies here. (Some stories were untrue or exaggerated, the assumption that 
the Spanish were responsible for the loss of the Maine was unquestioned, and 
the anger it gave rise to was fueled and channeled Into the desire for war.) The 
teacher could supplement the student text with the background material and 
the following questions: What, exactly, does "Remember the Maine" mean? How 
was it used? Why did it become a rallying ciy? What effect do you think It had 
on U.S. citizens? How, besides going to war, could the U.S. have responded to 
the Maine incident? What can we learn from this story? How can we distin- 
guish propaganda from fair reporting? What could U.S. citizens have done to 
avoid being unduly swayed by propaganda? Why did the different investiga- 
tions have different findings? Is there a pattern here?" S-2 (Discuss at length.) 

When students have finished the excerpts (through "Results of the War") and 
have heard the background Information on Aguinaldo, they could evaluate pol- 
icy toward the Philippines, with questions like the following: Why did U.S. citi- 
zens enter the fight between Spain and the Philippines? What happened after 
the war? What did the people of the Philippines think about that? Do you think 
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they realized that, once free of Spain, their land would be ruled by the U.S.? 
What reasons did U.S. citizens of the time have for controlling them? What 
were the reasons against it? What were the alternatives? What do you think 
U.S. citizens should have done? Why? S-6 

4) Evaluating imperialism &~26 

Such a discussion could naturally lead to an exploration and evaluation of 
imperialism. Students could list pros and cons, and evaluate their relative mer- 
its. If students have researched other countries* histories, and have not already 
given their reports, they could provide their reports before this discussion. 

If this develops into an extended discussion, ask students to clarify their 
claims, develop their reasons, make assumptions explicit, analyze concepts, 
compare values, etc. "Of which actions we've studied do you approve? 
Disapprove? (Alaska, Samoa, revolt in Hawaii, war with Spain, annexation of 
Hawaii, protectorate of Cuba, rule of Philippines, etc.) Why? What, if anything, 
should have been done differently? On what does evaluation of imperialism 
depend? Our country's Interest? What native people want? What we think is 
best for native people? If these factors conflict with each other, which Is more 
important? Why? Is there another way "our way of life" could have been 
spread? Is one way better than ifct rest? Were the Americans interested in 
learning from native Hawalians? Why not? Should they have been?" S-2 Point 
out that most people assume that their way of life is best. Students could 
extend discussion by considering how (by what criteria) different ways of life 
could be evaluated, if at all. 

Use of critical vocabulary could be fostered, as well as analytical skills prac- 
ticed, with such questions as these: What assumptions are you making? Why 
do you think your assumptions are good? How could we know whether we were 
helping the Indigenous people? What criteria could we use? What facts are rel- 
evant? Which facts do we have? How do you know? How could we get the facts 
we need? Were U.S. actions consistent with the reasons given? S-28 As always, 
discourage closedmindedness, and have students restate opposing views when- 
ever they have misunderstood or distorted them. If necessary, play devil's advo- 
cate for any position students ignore or down-play. S-3 The teacher could have 
groups of students discuss their views on Imperialism. Perhaps students who 
are unsure what to think could Socratically question strong proponents of dif- 
ferent views. Such an exercise would be valuable questioning practice for the 
questioner, as well as helping the students being questioned develop their 
views or explain why they aren't sure. The Socratlc questioners could then 
evaluate the ideas theyVe heard. 

The class could compare this period with analogous periods they have studied. 

How can we learn why people did what they did? Are people always honest 
about their motives? Is what people said, or the results of their actions a better 
indicator of their motives? S-7 
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How docs what we have learned in this chapter help us understand the 
world today? What do we know about the Philippines, Cuba, etc, today? How 
did U.S. actions described in this chapter Influence the present situation? 
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Beliefs 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• clarify 'belief and 'culturally shared beliefs* through Socratic questioning and analysis of 
their texts 

• become aware cf their culture by identifying manifestations of some culturally shared 
beliefe and probing their underlying structure by examining assumptions, implications, etc. 

• develop self-awareness by making explicit processes by which they have arrived at some 
beliefs 

• use fairmindedness to appreciate why members of another culture have different beliefs 

• clarify their text's uses of the word 'belief 

Original Lesson Plan 

Abstract 

This chapter on beliefs is part of in a unit on culture. It emphasizes the follow- 
ing points: beliefs are one aspect of culture, beliefs grow out of values, beliefs 
affect other aspects of culture, cars are important in our culture, Aztec lack of 
understanding of and control over the environment led to belief in nature deities. 

Students read a short passage about a space traveler who mistakes cars for 
monsters and discuss their feelings about cars, as an introduction to the impor- 
tance of cars In our culture. Students survey television ads noting how many 
emphasize cars, and discuss some effects of valuing cars, such as drive-through 
restaurants. They are asked to put themselves in the Aztecs' place. They identify 
aspects of nature associated with gods from many cultures pictured in their 
texts. Students choose a category of culture, (language, technology, institutions) 
name beliefs relating to the category, and provide examples of the effects of those 
beliefs on the chosen aspect of culture. 

from Planet Earth, James M. Oswald. © 
1976 by Houghton Mifflin. pp.T124-131. 



Critique 

Introduction 

Since the problem of establishing rational beliefs and of up rooting and eliminating irrational 
beliefs is at tfie heart of critical and falrminded thought, this is a particularly important lesson. 
Indeed, the problem of belief is so important it should serve as a background for many lesson 
plans and be a re-emergent theme in school as a whole. In any case, it is an ideal topic for a gen- 
eral Socratic discussion, which should help students begin to sort out a number of important 
distinctions and to organize their thinking across a variety of domains. In-depth discussion of 
culturally shared beliefs is also crucial to understanding the basic concept, •culture*, and to 
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developing falrmlndedness toward other cultures. Though the lesson has some potential for 
- developing crucial Insights. It Is marred by confusion, superficiality, lack of Insight Into the effect 
cf culture on the Individual, and Irrelevant and unlntegrated passages and activities. 

Confusion in the text 

The text suffers from a confusion of the multiple meanings of 'belief. At first, the text explains 
that beliefs have to do with values, for example. "Cars are Important." The term retains this mean- 
ing through most of the lesson. {'Out of their values grov) many beliefs." "Show pictures of people 
working or demonstrating for a cause in which they believe') Then, without mentioning the change 
in meaning, the text uses the term In a much broader sense. When discussing the Aztec beliefs In 
gods of sun. rain. etc.. •belief means. "Anything someone thinks is true." e.g.. "There Is a sun 
god." ("Many other humans have believed in gods and goddesses of air, water, sun and land." 
"Have students speculate about how Aztec beliefs in nature deities might affect the other categories 
of culture") This shift in meaning is Ignored. At the end of the lesson, the meaning of 'belief shifts 
back to that used at first. For Instance, teachers are instructed to give such examples of "beliefs" 
as. "One should say Viank-you' when one is given something." Since the term was explained in a 
narrow sense in the beginning of the lesson, attention should have been called to the later, broad- 
er sense. The problem can be corrected by having students distinguish the two senses of the term. 

Though the topic is "beliefs as an aspect of culture." the lesson frequently cites examples of 
personal/Individual beliefs that are not culturally shared (such as protest movements promoting 
certain beliefs). Examples of individuals' independent judgments shouldn't be Juxtaposed with 
the idea of beliefs of our culture, without distinguishing these two sources of belief. Again, con- 
fused, unclear thought is fostered in the students. The class could make this distinction. To keep 
to the structure of the text, those beliefs which are an aspect of culture should be emphasized, 
the rest downplayed. Our remodel, however, takes this opportunity to explore beliefs in general. 

The lesson emphasizes the idea that beliefs affect other aspects of culture. It overlooks the effect 
of other aspects of culture on beliefs, and so inadvertently confuses students. For Instance, the text 
suggests that the belief that "people should wear seat belts," shows an effect of beliefs on technolo- 
gy. Yet. in this case, danger inherent in the use of cars has led to the belief in the importance of 
seat belts. The cause and effect relationship is the opposite of what the text claims. The class could 
add a discussion of hsw culture affects beliefs, to the text discussion of how beliefs affect culture. 

The discussion about, how some beliefs lead to others is misleading. "For example, someone 
who feels that the health of people is important may believe that all people have the right to inex- 
pensive medical care.... (a belief that all should have medical care miglxt cause a person to become 
a doctor or nurse who works with needy people in an impoverished area.}* The text fails to point 
out that the conclusions reached were not basea solely on the belief mentioned, but more on 
assumptions, or systems of beliefs. Also, the text fails to note that a number of alternatives could 
stem from a belief or set of beliefs. 

Superficiality in the text 

More seriously, however, the lesson Ignores the crucial point of discussing beliefs as an 
aspect of culture. We have many of our beliefs simply because we were raised In our culture. We 
have Internalized beliefs prevalent in our culture, for example, belief In the superiority of the 
two-party system. Although the lesson tries to encourage falrmlnded consideration of a different 
culture In Its discussion of the Aztecs. It falls because It nearly suggests that each person inde* 
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pendentiy arrives at culturally shared beliefs. The teachers* text suggests that the teacher, 
"Have students imagine what It would be like to live in the valley of Mexico in Aztec times. How 
would they feel when heavy rains caused Jlcods? Would they think there might be some being 
that was causing the rainT "The discussion of the Aztecs will help to build the idea that beliefs 
often develop out of events occurring in the natural system.* The text never alludes to the Idea 
that, when eveiyone around us believes something, we generally accept that belief, or that It 
often seems impossible to doubt or disbelieve It. Uils Insight Is crucial to developing under- 
standing of and respect for other cultures, as well as the self-understanding the text tries to 
foster regarding culturally shared beliefs. 

The importance of cars In our culture is a good introduction to cultural beliefs; it Is true, easy 
to grasp, and has Important implications. Yet, by itself It is Insufficient; a superficial aspect of 
culture. Hie value is not basic, but arises from more fundamental values (Independence, conve- 
nience, variety, speed, time, etc.). The lesson doesn't have students discuss other ways these val- 
ues affect us. Students should spend substantial time making our culture's fundamental beliefs 
explicit, to be in a better position to assess them, and to better understand themselves. 

Hie lesson also treats cars themselves superficially, merely as means of transportation, and so 
Ignores the other aspects of our society's relationship to cars (status, image, etc.). Although the 
television suivey is an excellent way of showing how we can recognize beliefs by looking behind 
words and behavior, better use could be made of it. The text uses It simply to make the point that 
cars are Important in our culture Students can practice analytic skills by examining ads for 
associated Ideas, and so deepen their insight into their culture. 

Irrelevant and unintegrated passages 

As It stands, the space traveler story Is an irrelevant, unintegrated Introduction to the subject 
of cars. It is Introduced as follows: u Take a lock at the way beliefs can affect Just one part of pea- 
pie's lives.* The story Is then used simply to have students tell what the "monsters- really were, 
and then to describe their feelings about cars. Neither the story nor the discussion are relevant to 
the importance of cars in our culture. Use could be made of the story to develop the Insight that 
there are things we have always known and which are obvious to us because we were raised in 
our culture, but those things would not be obvious to a stranger without our experiences. Such a 
use of the story could serve as an introduction to culture as a source of knowledge and beliefs, 
and so better serve the purposes of the original lesson. 

The passage requiring students to tell which elements of nature were associated with pictured 
gods is trivial and Irrelevant and should be droprx J. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-24 practicing Socratic discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 

S-1 7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 

S-2I reading critically; clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

S-3 exercising falrmlndedness 

S-II comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 
S*I4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan 

Our remodel Includes 1) an opening Socratic discussion about beliefs, fol- 
lowed by the three main parts of the original lesson. Hiey are: 2) Introducing 
•culturally shared ideas', 3) Exploring the importance of cars in our culture, 4) 
Understanding another culture. We have added possible further discussion 
questions at the end, under section 5). 

1) Socratic discussion of ^belief S-24 

You could begin the lesson by mentioning some of your beliefs, and having 
students volunteer theirs. You may then want to conduct a Socratic discussion 
of •belief/ using these lead questions, and following up students* responses 
with probing questions: What is a belief? Do you have beliefs? Are there differ- 
ent kinds of beliefs? What are they? How do we come to have the beliefs that 
we have? Why are beliefs important? Are some beliefs more important than 
others? Why? Why do different people believe different things? Do our beliefs 
affect the way we act? How can we find out what someone believes? Do you 
always know what you believe? How can you find out what you believe? What 
is the difference between mere belief and something known? 

2) Introducing 'culturally shared ideas' S-17 

When, as in the original, students have read the little story and inferred the 
identity of the monsters, the story can be used to introduce the concept of 'cuLur- 
alty shared knowledge or ideas*. The teacher could ask, "Did the space traveler 
have a mistaken belief about can,? How do you know that cars arent alive? When 
did you learn about cars? Why might a space traveler make that mistake? What 
can we infer about the traveler's home planet? (It doesn't have cars, at least, not 
like ours, or he would have recognized them.) How did you come to know about 
cars, what they are for, and what they are like?" Students may realize that they 
are familiar with cars, because they have grown up around them. Cars are a part 
of their culture. You could ask students to consider or write about what It would 
be like if they traveled to the space traveler's planet. They could discuss how 
things everyone was familiar with there would be new and confusing to them, and 
why they would likely have mistaken beliefs about what they saw. 

3) Exploring the importance of cars in our culture S-l 7 

When students have done the television survey and discussed the results, 
the teacher could use the following questions to make the purpose of the sur- 
vey more explicit, and have students practice micro-skills and clarify their 
texts: Why does the text have you do the survey? What question does the sur- 
vey answer? What answer does It give? Why did the text suggest that survey? 
What else could we do to answer the question? What assumptions is the text 
making? (Television ads reflect our culture. If something is shown in many 
ads, It is important to people in our culture.) Are the assumptions reasonable? 
S-30 Why or why not? S~21 
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To develop Insight into our culture, students could then discuss the mean- 
ings cars have In our culture In greater detail. You might ask, "Why do cars 
appear In so many commercials? What ideas are car commercials trying to get 
across? What ideas are associated with cars In the commercials? In the ads 
that had nothing to do with cars, but that had cars, why were cars shown In 
the ads? What ideas, Images, or associations were the cars used to get across? 
Why? What culturally shared beliefs underlie the ads? (What do ads tell us 
about what cars mean to people In our culture? What do ads tell us about 
what cars mean to us?) Which of these beliefs do you share? Not share? Why? 
Why are cars important? What is Important about cars? What are the differ- 
ences between "cool* care and "uncool" cars?" (Substitute the latest slang.) 

To use the material on cars to probe some underlying values of our culture, 
the following questions could be used: Why arc cars important to us? Could we 
do without cars? How? What would be the advantages and disadvantages of 
fewer cars or no cars In our culture? How would our culture have to change, in 
order for us to get along well without cars? S-35 What does this tell us about 
what values we have? (Independence, freedom, mobility, speed, convenience, 
being on time, doing lots of things, privacy, control, etc.) What else can we say 
about our culture and our reliance on cars? Imagine people who didn't like 
cars. Why might that person feel that way? S-3 What values might that person 
have? What values wouldn't that person have? Hie class could also discuss 
the questions in the teacher's notes. Students may wish to compare their feel- 
ings about living In a place that had no cars, as In the original. Hiey might be 
encouraged to probe the reasons for their different answers. 

To further explore Ideas In our culture, students could also discuss, or write 
about, other aspects of our culture Influenced by the same values as those 
underlying values of cars, for example, clocks and watches, convenience foods 
and stores, clothing, separate family dwellings, express lines In grocery stores, 
clubs and social and political groups, etc. S-ll 

4) Understanding another culture 

To apply the concept 'culturally shared belief to another culture, students 
could read through the passage on the Aztecs, and discuss the following ques- 
tions: Why would an Aztec child believe in those gods? S-ll Why are you used 
to care? When did you learn what cars are for? When do Aztec children come 
to believe in their gods? (Students may see that, when everyone around them 
believes In something, and those beliefs are continually expressed, assumed, 
or acted upon, children adopt those beliefs as their own, unreflectlvely.) Why 
do we say that the Aztec belief in nature gods is a part of their culture, rather 
than simply calling It a belief of the individual Aztecs?" S-14 

5) Additional discussions 3-14 

To practice the micro-skill of distinguishing the different uses of 'belief, 
students could compare the following passages from the text: "People feel 
some things are more important than others.... From this value may come such 
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beliefs as — land should be owned by the group;" "The Aztecs did not know 
what caused Jloods or earthquakes.... The Aztecs were not the only humans 
who have felt this way about the natural system. Many other humans have 
believed in gods and goddesses oj air, water, sun, and land." To have students 
compare the different uses of the term 'belief,* you may ask, "What does the 
word •belief mean in the first passage? In the second? Give me examples of 
beliefs in the first sense. The second. How are the two meanings similar? 
Different? Paraphrase the passages, leaving out the word 'belief.- ("think is 
Important" versus "think Is true") S-21 

To further develop students' ability to make clear distinctions, the teacher 
could have them sort the beliefs mentioned In the text Into Individual versus 
culturally shared beliefs. "Is this an individual's belief, or a culturally shared 
belief? How could we tell?" 
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Language 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• clarify the concepts, •communication* and language/ and clarify the text's use of these woids 

• understand some advantages of verbal over non-verbal communication, supporting con- 
clusions with evidence 

• Infer some advantages and disadvantages of using symbols 

• understand language as a human system and situate particular languages within that system 

• develop awareness of and tolerance for diversity in language (dialects, accents, archaic 
forms), thereby thinking falrmindedly 

• engage In Socratlc discussion to discover and develop their own thinking about language 



Original Lesson Plan 

Abstract 

This lesson on language occurs In a unit on culture. In the first two para- 
graphs, students read that the previously blank page was changed by having 
words printed on It; that "human culture Is printed on the natural system"; that 
human culture helps us meet our needs. The student text Introduces the term 
•communicate*. Students discuss gestures and symbols as forms of communica- 
tion. The teachers* notes foster the Insight that for communication to take 
place, both sender and receiver must understand the gestures and symbols. 
Advantages of maps and universal symbols are suggested. Human and animal 
communication are compared. The text mentions the use of "human language" 
to communicate facts, information, preferences, values, feelings, Ideas, and 
beliefs (such as, "I think it's wrong to litter."). It- also stresses how language 
enables us to speak of the past and the future, as well as how the written word 
helps us preserve human experience. Students name feelings of pictured people 
(happiness, fear, anger, etc.), discuss things they feel strongly about, and Identi- 
fy the^ needs that specific examples of communication help meet. 

from Planet Earth, James M. Oswald. <2> 
1976 by Houghton Mifflin, pp. T80-87. 



Critique 

Focussing the goal 

We chose this lesson because It deals with an important topic which seems tc present some 
organizational and conceptual problems for tnc textbook writers. The lesson contains some 
important material and some good, creative suggestions for student activities. However, It suffers 
from lack of logical cohesion, fragmentation, and confusion In terminology. The fact/opinion dis- 
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tirxtion" underlies this lesson, One of the main problems is that the lesson tries to combine and 
link up very tenuously related goals. The teacher's notes identify some of the goals as, 
"Conceptualize language, by giving examples of the sounds, symbols, and gestures people use to 
communtoate .... Demonstrate tolerance of diversity by investigating food preferences and pointing 
out that people's likes and dislikes vary." If the authors felt the need to Include a discussion on 
tolerance, why not use tolerance for other languages, dialects, accents, etc. as the focus? Another 
stated goal Is, u Demonstrate self awareness by expressing her or his feelings in response to cer- 
tain situations or objects." Here again, the focus Is deflected from language to feelings — quite 
another topic. The last listed goal, "Cite evidence to support the hypothesis that humans use lan- 
guage to meet their needs." seems like an attempt to unite the veiy fragmented preceding goals, 
but In fact only baffles the reader and trivializes the subject of language. 

It is important for critical thinkers to be able to recognize systems of thinking within which 
they operate mentally, and to step back and examine how those systems operate, how they com- 
pare to similar systems, and what their role Is In Influencing thought and behavior. This lesson 
points In the right direction by Inviting students to examine language as such a system, Identify- 
ing its important features, comparing it to other systems of communication, etc. It shows weak- 
ness by not clearly delineating and distinguishing aspects of the system (conceptual problems) 
and by digressing from considering language as a system to discussing some of the subjects of 
language (food preferences, feelings). In the remodel, we hope to show how, by clarifying key con- 
cepts, eliminating extraneous material, and extending discussion through Socratic questioning, 
the lesson can be made to foster some of the goals of critical thinking. 

Clarifying terms, correcting misconceptions, maintaining focus 

Given the illogical mix of goals, It is not surprising that the first two paragraphs of the student 
text are confusing and directionless. At this stage It is enough to simply say that language is an 
important aspect of culture, and then directly address the topic of language Itself. A second prob- 
lem arises in that, although the text says that "language is human communication", it keeps 
using the redundancy 'human language*, (by Its definition, "human human communication"). We 
suggest using the distinction between verbal and non-verbal communication (mentioned in the 
last section of notes to the teacher), to help organize the lesson content in clear catf Tories. 
Gesture, expression, and body language could then be seen as aspects of non-verbal communica- 
tion, written and spoken language as aspects of verbal communication (language proper). 
Symbols could be discussed as a bridge between verbal and non-verbal communication. We 
advise dropping the parts of the lesson that wrest the focus away from language and center 
instead on feelings, preferences and needs. Instead, we suggest that you emphasize the range of 
possibilities of expression that language offers, thus keeping the attention on language. Although 
it is alluded to, the precision and efficiency of language In expressing oneself are not sufficiently 
clarified and stressed. The only differences between human and animal communication men- 
tioned In the text are, 1) people have more choice about how they can communicate something, 
2) people, unlike animals, can also talk about the past and future. 

The lesson veers off course In another Instance (p. 47) by asking students, "Where do you get 
information about movies that are playing? About the weather? About holidays? etc: This Is now a 
lesson on reference skills rather than language. 

The lesson fosters a common misconception about the relationship of language and symbol on 
p. 45. The text states, "The symbols you probably know best are numbers and letters. Letters are 
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put together to make words. And words are grouped together to make sentences. The sounds, ges- 
tures, and symbols that people use make up language." This scenario implies that language is 
constructed from letters and words, when, in fact, oral language preceded the written symbols by 
millennia. Hie primacy of oral expression is not only ignored, but implicitly denied. 

Extending the lesson 

Hie text wisely emphasizes that both sender and receiver must have a common system of com- 
munication to achieve mutual understanding. The student text then mentions that International 
symbols (such as those common at airports) are useful when people don't speak the same lan- 
guage. This Is fine as far as it goes, but the possibility of learning other languages is never men- 
tioned. There is excellent potential here to discuss different languages, how they are constructed, 
how they are not word for word structural equivalents of ours, how they reflect and enhance a 
particular culture, how they Influence each other, etc. It would be an excellent opportunity to 
help students identify ethnocentric notions they hold about language, and to move beyond them. 
Hie question of tolerance would lit nicely here. It would also be an opportune moment to discuss 
regional or ethnic dialects; how they arose, how they meet the needs of their speakers, how they 
enrich the "standard" dialect, etc. A sense of various pblnts of view and perspectives could be 
incorporated Into this discussion, Including a consideration of language prejudice and conflict. 

On p. T85, students are directed to Identify feelings and possible reasons for those feelings by 
looking at some pictures. This is a good way to Illustrate how facial expression communicates, 
but there Is no emphasis on how Interpretation of such communication Is veiy general. One can- 
not learn much from looking at expressions In pictures. This activity could be a good introduc- 
tion to discussing the advantages of words to express mo£e precisely and completely what we are 
thinking, feeling, experiencing. 

An advantage of the written language that is hinted at but not made explicit, is in the section 
on Erasmus. All that Is conveyed by the text is that written language extends forward into time. 
The implications of that very important fact are not explored at all. The notes to the teacher on p. 
T87 likewise Introduce an Important concept only to let it drop immediately. H Language is not 
only a part of culture; in some ways it shapes culture." How does it shape culture? Stud^-.ts will 
not understand this unless it is discussed and made clear and concrete. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-24 practicing Socratlc discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 

S-14 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-21 reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or interpretations 

S-5 developing Intellectual humility and suspending judgment 

S-IO refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-23 making Interdisciplinary connections 

S-3 exercising fairmindedness 



Remodelled Lesson Plan. 



The original lesson has three principal parts: 1) Introduction of key vocabu- 
lary and concepts, 2) Identification of some characteristics and advantages of 
human communication (language) and 3) Consideration of some of the sub- 
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jccts language can talk about flood preferences, feelings) and how these capabili- 
ties help us meet our needs. Our remodel begins with an optional lead-in, a 
Socratlc discussion of 'language*. Then incorporates the first two parts of the origi- 
nal, drops the third, and finally provides a section suggesting several alternatives 
for broadening and extending the lesson. 

1) Optional Socratic discussion/lead-in S-24 

One way to begin the study of language would be to initiate a Socratic discus- 
sion of the topic with questions such as: How did I learn my language? What is 
language like? Do animals have language? How is human language different from 
animal communication? What is language for? What makes language work? How 
do I know when it's working or not working? Why doesn't everyone speak the same 
language? Where did language come from? Can I think without language?" These 
and questions like them can be extended as interest warrants. The primary pur- 
pose of this type of introduction is to help students to see language as a whole, a 
system, and their own language as one of many manifestations of that system. 

2) Introduction of key vocabulary and concepts 

One possibility for beginning this phase of the lesson is to discuss the meaning of 
the term 'communication*, (p. 44, paragraph 3, "the way we send and get mes- 
sages*) You might use the suggested activity on page TBI, paragraphs 1 and 2, to 
emphasize the Importance of comprehension In communication. You could help stu- 
dents to clarify further by asking, "Can animals communicate? How do they commu- 
nicate? S-I4 (If students don't mention them, share the examples of honey bees 
and dolphins on p. T87, or oth r examples you can provide.) In what ways do 
human beings communicate? About what do humans communicate? How does 
human communication differ from animal communication?" At this point, you could 
introduce the term language* and distinguish It from 'communication* by saying 
that it refers to spoken and written words. It is what we refer to as Verbal communi- 
cation*. The other ways of communicating are called 'non-verbal*. To have students 
clarify the way in which the text uses the word 'language*, have them clarify in what 
way 'language* is used each time it occurs throughout the lesson. S-2I 

It would be appropriate to incorporate the activities suggested on p. T82, 
paragraph 4, here. (Identify the symbols on student text p. 45, name some other 
symbols they know, make up original symbols, discuss and improve on them, 
and note their limitations.) if you choose not to do this, you might ask. "In what 
circumstances would symbols be especially useful? What are some limitations 
symbols have?" Discuss the section on symbols by emphasizing that they are 
based on words and concepts. Have students read p. 45 and ask, "in our lan- 
guage, what do letters represent? What do words represent? What about sen- 
tences? Which do you suppose came first, symbols or spoken language? Explain 
your reasons." S-32 Emphasize that the symbols all represent the spoken lan- 
guage, which preceded them. 
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3) Characteristics and advantages of language 

At this point, you might talk about some of the things language can do that 
non-verbal communication can't do as well. You could ask students what they 
think some of those advantages might be. As they read pp. 46-49 they could 
list the advantages on the board. {We suggest dropping all the information on 
feelings, food preferences, etc. on pp. T84-5.) An Important insight that you 
might want to clarify is that the power to preserve ideas, discoveries, etc., helps 
subsequent generations to build on a broad knowledge base without having to 
"start from scratch". Another is emphasizing the range of possibilities of 
expression (nuance, precision) that language allows. 

One way to do this might be to have students look at the pictures on pp. 48 
and 49 and make up a sentence or two describing what they think the people 
are communicating. Have them read their interpretations to the class. You 
could then ask questions such as, "Did we all agree what the people were com- 
municating? What were some of the differences in our interpretations? Why 
were there differences? How could we know which version was right? If we 
can't ask the people exactly what they meant, how sure can we be of our inter- 
pretation?" S-5The discussion should lead to the insight that although we can 
identify general feelings from gestures and facial expressions, we can't be sure 
of the details of the experience or the depth of the feeling being expressed. If 
the people in the pictures were able to speak to us, they could clarify what they 
meant much more precisely. 

The range of expression language offers could be explored by having stu- 
dents write something like, "I love to swim." and "I hate to swim." on opposite 
sides of the blackboard, and then list a range of expressions in between. (I like 
to swim sometimes. I like to swim when the weather's warm. Fm afraid to swim 
In deep water. I don't like to swim often.) The purpose here Is to illustrate the 
power of language to express nuance and a broad range of feeling. S-IO 

Another way to extend this discussion and to cultivate a global perspective 
about language (seeing it as a whole, a system) would be to consider with your 
students the fact that language changes. There are many ways to approach 
this idea In discussion. One might be to cite a brief passage from Shakespeare 
or the King James Bible (with some 'thee's' and 'thou's*). Or, have students list 
slang terms from old television shows, e.g., "Oh, golly." You could then ask, "Is 
this standard English? What's different about it? When was it written/record- 
ed? Why don't we speak/write this way now? Will our language change in 100 
years? What changes in our language are taking place now? Why does lan- 
guage change? Are changes good, bad, or neither?" S-23 

4) Alternatives for broadening and extending the lesson 

If Interest and background warrant, the teacher could conclude the lesson 
with a discussion of attitudes toward language. You might begin by asking 
students to name some languages other than English. If there are any chil- 
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dren In the class who speak other languages they will be a good resource as 
the discussion proceeds. Note that other languages are not word for word 
equivalents of English, but have uielr own structure. (If you are familiar with 
another language you could illustrate, say, differences In word order, by con- 
trasting simple equivalents In English and the other language.) Note also that 
they meet the needs of their people just as our language meets ours. You 
might ask* "What might be Important to an Eskimo that is not as Important 
to us? What in our culture might not be Important for an Eskimo to know? 
How do you think this would show up in languages? (Eskimos have many 
more words for 'snow* than we, because it is such an important part of their 
environment. We, on the other hand, have developed a computer vocabulary 
that reflectsour Interest In computers. Another example of culture Influenc- 
ing language is in Peru. Peruvians have many words for 'potato*, reflecting 
the importance of potatoes as a food staple in that culture.) Another question 
might be, "How many students know someone who has learned a foreign lan- 
guage? How can a person learn another language? How long does It take? Is 
it hard? What would be some of the frustrations? Why would it be desirable 
to learn another language? What would be some problems of living in anoth- 
er country and not knowing the language?" 

If you want to explore another aspect of language which Invites a discus- 
sion of diversity and tolerance, you might consider the dialects that exist with- 
in a language. English is a good example because of its dialects in North 
America, Australia, New Zealand, Scotland, Malta, Jamaica, South Africa. 
"Why are there so many forms of a single language? Is one form better than 
another? Why or why not? What do we mean by 'standard English*? Does 
•standard* mean better?" S-5 

You might extend this discussion in several ways, encouraging students to 
see and develop tolerance for perspectives other than their own. Consider ask- 
ing, "Have you ever heard someone speak English with an accent? Was it hard 
or easy to understand them? How did they learn their way of pronunciation? 
Would they think you had an accent? S-3 Why are there differences in pronun- 
ciation? Is one form of English better than the others? Why or why not?" 
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Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• learn some functions of the three branches of the U.S. government 

• clarify claims in the text by exploring root issues regarding government and the distribu- 
tion of power in our government 

• compare ideals of the Constitution with actual practice 

• through Socratic questioning, understand the reasons for and assumptions underlying 
rights guaranteed under the Bill of Rights 

• develop their perspectives on human rights, and functions and limits of government 

• transfer understanding of the Constitution to current events 

Original Lesson Plan- - 

Abstract 

This chapter, "The Constitution of the United States", begins with a para- 
graph about the Articles of Confederation and why they failed. It then lists the 
leaders ui the Constitutional Convention. The terms 'republic* and 'federal' are 
explained, and some of the powers of the national government listed. 
Separation of powers and the three branches of government are briefly 
explained. Students are a? ked to state which powers from a list belong to the 
states, and which to the federal government* Students arc told about the 
Constitutional Convention debate between small and large states regarding 
how the number of representatives to Congress should be allotted, and how 
the issue was resolved. The term 'Amendments' is explained. Students are told 
that some states refused to approve the Constitution until the Bill of Rights 
was added. A three page Summary of the Constitution follows. Students are 
taked questions about the Bill of Rights. 

from The United States and Its 
Neighbors,Tin\Q\hy M. Hclmus, Val E. 
Anudorf, Edgar A Toppin, and Norman 
J. G. Pounds. © 1984 by Silver Burdctt 
Co. pp. 120-125. 



Critique 

Introduction 

We ctiose this lesson for its emphasis on and summary of the Constitution, because under- 
standing the Constitution is crucial to citizenship in a democracy. Students should explore the 
ideas underlying important aspects of our government: how it is supposed to work, why It was 
structured the way it was, how the structure is supposed to preserve citizens* rights, how it could 
fail to do so, and why some rights arc both difficult and important to preserve. Critical education 
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demands clear and well developed understanding of these points. When understanding is super- 
ficial or vague, hidden agendas and mere associations guide thought and behavior. Slogans sub- 
stitute for reasons, prejudices for thought. Citizens become willing to accept the appearance of 
freedom, equality under the law, and democracy, rather than demanding their realization. 

Summarizing the Constitution in language 5 th graders can understand Is an excellent idea, though 
some parts of the original could also be used. On the whole, the summary is good, though flawed by 
its Incompleteness. Fbr students to have enough details to understand the key concepts of the les- 
son, more of the specific duties of the branches of government should have been mentioned. 

The greatest flaw with the lesson is its size and lack of depth; not nearly enough time is given 
to fostering understanding of this important document. This section is only part of a chapter 
which Includes details ol battles in the Revolutionary War. Hie relative importance of material 
should be reflected in the text space given to and time spent on it. Of the six chapter review ques- 
tions, only one. a recall question, addresses the Constitution. Equal space is devoted to "What 
do you think was the most important battle of the Revolutionary War? Explain." Spending insuffi- 
cient time on such Important ideas leads the text to treat them superficially or vaguely. Students 
have little opportunity to understand key Ideas fully, see the whole picture, appreciate reasons 
for Important parts of the Constitution, or develop their perspectives on government, human 
relations, and how to preserve their rights. 

Inadequate explanations 

The lesson has too few questions, no extended discussion, and a number of the questions arc 
trivial, or simple recall. Some of the suggested explanations and answers are sorely incomplete, 
confusing, or tail to answer the questions. For Instance, the text answer to the question on why the 
right to a Jury trial was considered important, is. "It had been denied under British rule." This 
answer is Inadequate. Arson wasn't allowed under British rule, yet is not guaranteed under the Bill 
of Rights. The right to a trial by jury was included because the writers of the Constitution thought it 
was the best way to insure justice and prevent abuse by law. Students should consider why. 

Important explanations are undeveloped. Questions about why the separation of powers and 
the Bill of Rights were included, for Instance, fall to probe the reasons. The student text 
explains. "The members of the Constitutional Convention wanted a government that would pro- 
tect the people's rights, not take them away. So they divided the government's power into three 
parts, or branches. This Is called s eparation of power.' Checkup question 4 (p. 120) asks. m Why 
were powers divided among three branches of government?" The suggested answer, by simply 
reiterating the abstract claim In the text, turns a thought-provoking question Into a recall ques- 
tion. Students are encouraged to substitute reiteration for understanding; to accept an appar- 
ently unconnected answer as an adequate explanation. The text fails to explain how separation 
of powers protects people's rights. 

The given answer to. "Why was it necessary to add a BUI of Rights to the Constitution?" is. 
^because many states insisted that the people's rights as well as the rights of the government 
must be written down." Again, the "answer" fails to answer the important questions: Why did 
people think rights should be written down? What is the advantage? Why write them into the 
Constitution? Does writing them into the Constitution guarantee they won't be violated? Crucial 
questions and connection? are left unanswered. Students are not left with a clear 
understanding either of the connection between separation of powers and people's rights, or of 
the importance of the Bill of Rights. 
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Superficial treatment 

Though the Constitution is the only thing covered In the 'Skills Development," the subjects, 
separation of powers and checks and balances, should not be covered solely in multiple choice 
format. Such treatment discourages students from considering why these ideas are important, 
how they work, or how they can break down. Nor Is the importance of specific rights addressed 
anywhere In the lesson. Students (following their texts) tend to understand freedom of speech, 
not In terms of the good of the society or the tendency of power to corrupt, but more as an issue 
of preference, "People should get to say whatever they want." 

An activity, mlsleadlngly called "Applying Current Events", simply has students collect pic- 
tures of government officials and buildings and display them under the headings "Executive 
Branch", etc., displaying a superficial understanding of the connection between the 
Constitution and current events. 

Confusions 

The student text, when discussing the Constitutional Convention, says, "Other things were not 
so easy to decide. The delegates knew they wanted a Federa l government In such a government 
the power is divided between the national and the state governments. But how much power 
should go to the states? And how much to the national government? They solved this problem by 
writing Just which powers the national government would have. m Suggesting that the problem of 
deciding how to allot power was solved by writing the powers down perpetuates sloppy, confused 
thought In the students, and makes the actual decisions reached seem arbitrary. 

Another confuslo.i occurs In a suggested activity. The text suggests students write a Constitution 
for their class "stating the rules the class needs." Constitutions are not lists of rules or laws, but 
rather definitions of offices, rights, and powers. By stating the activity In that form, the text Inadver- 
tently confuses students about the difference between a constitution and a body of laws. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-2J reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-I7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-27 comparing and contrasting Ideals with actual practice 

S-15 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 

$-24 practicing Socratic discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 
S-I3 clarifying Issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-J2 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 
S-26 reasoning dlalectlcally: evaluating perspectives, Interpretations, or theories 
S-1I comparing analogous situations: transferring Insights to new contexts 

Remodelled Lesson Plan = , 

Following the three remodelled parts of the original lesson, \1) Introduction 
to the Constitution, 2) Separation of powers and checks and balances, and 3) 
The Bill of Rights], we have added discussions about Human rights issues in 
foreign policy and International politics 4h Probing the purposes and limits of 
government (5), as well as some possible extensions^. 

1) Introduction to the Constitution 

When the passages about and summaiy of the Constitution have been read, 
to allow students a chance to get "the big picture", you may ask, "What Is this 
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document fort What is its purpose? What basic points does it cover?" S-21 
Students can skim their texts as they answer, or be asked to take notes as they 
read. (It defines the three branches of Federal Government, describes how 
offices are filled, lists duties of and limits on each branch.) 

You might read the real Preamble to the students, and discuss it with them. 
You could then tell the students about some of the details left out of the text. 
Among the most important and easiest to understand are the following points: 
Congress passes Federal Laws, establishes Post Offices, secures authors* and 
inventors* rights to their writings and discoveries, must publish statements 
about how much money it spent, and must send laws to the President to sign. 
If he vetoes them, they can pass the law if two-thirds of both Houses agree. The 
President can recommend laws to Congress, and. with Senate approval, can 
appoint Supreme Court Justices and heads of the Departments (the teacher 
may want to list some of the departments;). The Supreme Court decides cases 
that were tried in lower courts but which one side wants to appeal. State gov- 
ernments cannot enter into treaties. Amendments must be proposed by two- 
thirds either of Congress or of State Legislatures, and must be passed by 
three-fourth's of the States to become part of the Constitution. The class may 
want to discuss some of these points, such as. ihe difficulty of changing the 
Constitution, or why Presidential appointments need Senate approval. 
Students could reiterate the veto and override process, and discuss what pro- 
tection it gives against abuse of power. 

2) Separation of powers, and checks and balances S-I7 

Discussion of the previous point can lead into a discussion of the separation 
of powers, and checks and balances. To probe these ideas in greater depth 
than the text, thereby mak'ng the reasons for our system of government clear- 
er, you could ask, "Have you ever been in a situation where some people had 
too much power, or abused their power? Why was that a problem? How could 
the problem be solved? How did the authors of the Constitution try to solve It? 
Why not give all of the' power to one branch, say, the Executive? Why have 
each branch have some power over the others, rather than giving each branch 
complete control over its own duties? What does the text say in answer to this 
question? What does its answer mean? How could concentrating power lead to 
loss of people's rights? Make up an example which shows me how a system iike 
this could prevent abuse of power. S-21 This separation of powers, and system 
of checks and balances is the ideal. What could make it go wrong? (Using the 
checks and balances unfairly, or not using them at all.) Make up an example of 
how it could go wrong. Why would that be bad? What has to happen to make It 
work right? S-27 What should we look for In our leaders? What sort of people 
should we elect? (For Instance, when voting for President, voters should con- 
sider whom the candidate would appoint to important offices, or whether the 
candidate is a good judge of character. Perhaps members of Congress who 
abuse or fall to use checks on the President should be voted out.) S-I5 
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The class could also relate some of the above Ideas to a specific historical 
Issue by discussing the text section, "Congress*, why larger and smaller states 
disagreed, the arguments for both sides, and the soluUon. The students could 
also try to come up with alternative solutions to the problem of abuse of power, 
and compare their solutions with those In the Constitution. 

3) The Bill of Rights s-24 

Students may reread the Bill of Rights section In the summary. The teacher 
may also want to make the real Bill of Rights available, or have It read In class, 
and compared to the summary. Students could use the summary to generate a 
list of the rights covered. To foster In-depth understanding of the meaning and 
Importance of the Bill of Rights, the teacher could conduct a Socratic discus- 
sion of each right, with questions like the following: What does this right 
mean? What does it say people should be allowed to d<~? How could It be violat- 
ed or denied? S-I3 How important is it? Why? Why would not having this right 
be bad? How would it hurt the individual? Society? Are there exceptions to this 
right? Should there be these exceptions? Why or why not? 

The class could also discuss the underlying ideas and assumptions behind 
the Bill of Rights, especially the First Amendment rights. fThe importance of 
following conscience, especially regarding political and religious beliefs; the 
Idea that when people can discuss their Ideas and consider all alternatives, the 
best ideas will prevail or compromise can be reached; people who do no wrong 
shouldn't have to be afraid of their government; even people who do wrong 
have rights; trials in which both sides argue before a Jury of impartial citizens 
will best render Justice; government has an obligation to be fair to citizens — 
not Just do what it wants because It's strong; etc.) S-I7 

You might ask, "Why did some people want these rights written down? What 
are the advantages? Are there disadvantages? Are there important rights omit- 
ted? Should they be added to the Constitution? Why or why not?" Students 
could compare their answers to that given in the text. 

For this activity, the teacher could split the class Into groups, each of which 
could discuss one or two rights. One member of each group could then report 
to the rest of the class. 

4) Human rights in other countries S-I2 

The class could also discuss these rights with respect to people all over the 
world, and so begin to forge their own perspectives on International politics, 
human nature, and the role of the U.S. as a world power. M Do you think every- 
one all over the world should have these rights? Why or why not?" (You may 
need to point out that not every country has these rights: In some countries 
you can be put In Jail for disagreeing with your government leaders, even If you 
don't advocate violence; you can be taken by the police or soldiers, kept, tor- 
tured and even killed without ever having a trial; you can be arrested for prac- 
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tlcing your religion, or not following the rules of the official region; etc.) 
Students could then talk about what. If anything, our government should do 
about these countries, or the people in them. "How should we treat such coun- 
tries? Should we give them aid, or withhold it? What kind? Should we tell them 
we want them to change, or is it none of our business? What if most of the peo- 
ple of the countiy voted for the leaders that do some of these things? If people 
want to escape these countries, should we let them move here and become citi- 
zens? Why do some Americans object to this idea?" Teachers familiar with the 
U.N. Declaration of Human Rights could mention it here. If students express 
different points of view, the teacher could conduct a dialectical exchange, by 
having students defend their views, clarify key concepts, explore assumptions, 
and note where the perspectives conflict. As always in such a discussion, 
encourage students to listen carefully to. and note strengths in. Ideas with 
which they disagree. S-26 

5) Purposes and limits of government S-12 

The lesson could also be used for a discussion probing the purposes and 
limits of government, and deepen students' understanding of government and 
our Constitution. The Preamble could be reread to initiate discussion. Hie fol- 
lowing questions could be used to develop an analogy with. say. student gov- 
ernment, if the school or class has one: Why do we have student government? 
What does it do? Are you glad that there Is student government? Why or why 
not? Why did the writers of the Constitution believe they had to start a govern- 
ment? Do you agree with them? Why or why not? What does government do for 
us? flhe class could use a list of Federal Departments to generate some ideas.) 
Kow could we have these things without government, or why couldn't we have 
them without government? What is our government not supposed to do? Why? 
What do people not like about having a government? Why do most people think 
having a government is worth the disadvantages? S-1 7 

6) Additional ideas S-II 

The lesson could also be linked to a unit on the news. The class, or groups 
of students who could report to the class, could And newspaper articles about 
major bills btiing debated or passed. Supreme Court decisions, a Presidential 
nomination, or debates on foreign affairs. The class could outline both sides of 
the Issue, pinpoint the relevant part of the Constitution, and discuss the impli- 
cations of different possible outcomes. If the issue revolves around interpreting 
the Constitution, the class could discuss why there is no agreed upon interpre- 
tation. Students could also distinguish aspects of the issue involving the 
Constitution, from aspects which have become part of our government, but are 
not described in the Constitution. 
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Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• distinguish politics from economics, clarifying confusion In the text 

• state advantages and disadvantages of different economic systems, avoiding stereotyping 

and oversimplification 

• elaborate implications of various economic concepts 

• identify basic assumptions behind each system 

• in each system, distinguish ideals from facts 

• practice dialectical reasoning and fairmindedness In arguing strengths and weaknesses of 

opposing economic systems 

Original Lesson Plan B 

Abstract 

The lesson defines •economics* and then discusses the current dominant eco- 
nomic systems: capitalism, socialism, and communism. Elements of capitalism 
Include the role of government and Its relationship to the private entrepreneur, 
as well as the role of profit and competition. Consequences to workers and con- 
sumers are outlined. The text emphasizes that no system is *pui-e", tiiere is 
overlap In all three. Likewise for socialism and communism, the elements of 
government ownership and control of production and resources are explained, 
along with consequences for consumers (little choice of goods, one price) and 
workers (set wage levels). Great Britain is cited as an example of a mixed econo- 
my, with elements of capitalism and socialism. Soviet communism Is discussed 
with attention drawn to the gap between stated goals (no rich or poor) and actu- 
al practice. The text stresses the role of the government In regulating all aspects 
of the economy. A short digression on the Soviet political system follows. A 
chart showing the three systems on a continuum and another comparing fea- 
tures of the three systems ore Included at the end. Students are asked to 
describe how each system works, give an example of where each is practiced, 
compare them, and designate which system they prefer and why. 

from Our WorldToday, Jo Anne Buggcy, 
Follctt Social Studies. Published by Allyn 
and Bacon <D 1983. pp. 418-423. 



Critique 

Clarifying concepts 

We chose this lesson because the Important subject could provide a good basis for subsequent 
study and expanded understanding In later grades. Unfortunately, In some ways, the text actual- ^ 
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ly layo the groundwork for prejudice and misunderstanding. One point about which the authors 
seem particularly confused is the relationship of communism to socialism. The text says, 
"Communism is a special form of socialism," yet also says that there are three kinds of systems. 

Hie text also perpetuates the common confusion between economics and political systems. 
Although elections, a political phenomenon, are not mentioned In the discussions of capitalism 
or socialism, they are discussed under communism, thus inappropriately fusing political ele- 
ments Into a consideration of an economic system. The effect is to discredit communism, the eco- 
nomic system, by criticizing political practices of the U.S.S.R/s government. 

The picture on p. 420, shows a crowd of people In a department store. The caption says, 
"Under communism people have few choices when purchasing goods." There is no way of getting to 
this conclusion by looking at the picture. How are students to "discuss how this photograph 
helps explain the text"? What they are In effect asked to do is make a negative judgment about 
communism with totally irrelevant evidence. 

Ideals versus actual practice 

The text confuses Ideals with reality when discussing capitalism. For Instance, on p. 418, the 
text states that businesses and Industries compete by "haying lower prices or a better product or 
both." This may be true in some cases, but often businesses merely claim to have a better prod- 
uct, when In fact the product Is no better than a competitor's or in some cases is worse. The 
paragraph continues, "Under capitalism a worker is free to work or not to work. Of course, those 
who do not work may not be able to buy the goods and services produced" This Is like saying that 
the workers are free to starve, when In fact the eating imperative may significantly affect their 
freedom to not work* Furthermore, there are many who want to work but cannot. Again, 
'Workers are also free to choose the kind of work they want to do. No one tells them that they must 
take certain Jobs." While this Is partly true. It Is far from completely true. Workers are constrained 
by their opportunities for training and education, as well as by the shifting demand for certain 
types of labor, and many are not hired for reasons irrelevant to the job. 

Sociocentrism and bias in the te-rt 

The lesson's treatment of socialism Is somewhat more balanced, although much shorter than 
either capitalism or communism. Some general strengths and weaknesses are mentioned, albeit 
briefly. Students do not actually get a chance to explore specific advantages and disadvantages 
for the average citizen, such as free health care and heavy taxes. 

The text's portrayal of communism, on the other hand, is one-sided and emphasizes the nega- 
tive. The text is quick to point, out that the communist Ideal of eliminating social class distinc- 
tions "has never been met in any of the communist countries." The progress toward the ideal is not 
mentioned. The advantages of capitalism are touted while those of communism are either passed 
over lightly or altogether ignored. The disadvantages of capitalism are never made explicit. 
Although unions are mentioned, and the basis of worker/owner conflict laid, there is no follow- 
through and no detailed discussion of the sometimes violent struggle that has characterized this 
movement In the United States. Sweeping statements such as, "Control by a communist govern - 
ment is complete." serve to drive home the ominous message. 

The larger problem In the lesson is sociocentriclty. As It stands, the lesson does not encourage 
falrmlnded examination of each economic system for Its strengths and weaknesses. Most people 
reading this lesson would not have the faintest Idea why anyone would be anything but a capitalist. 
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Critical thinkers studying this material would want to understand, as fully and empathically as pos- 
sible, why people support alternative economic systems. To do this, they would be willing to confont 
weaknesses in their own system, rather than seeing it as flawless. Likewise, they would be willing to 
view opposing systems from the perspective of their intelligent advocates, genuinely recognizing those 
systems* strengths as well as their weaknesses. This lesson gives students the impression that they 
have understood socialism and communism falriy, but it actually manipulates the material to incul- 
cate an uncritical acceptance of capitalism and an uncritical rejection of socialism and communism. 

Correcting misunderstanding and oversimplification 

Hie text reiterates instructions to the teacher to emphasize the mixed nature of economic sys- 
tems; that no country practices -pure" capitalism, socialism, or communism. This Is a laudable 
move, but it is not sufficiently backed up in the text. The passage noting socialistic aspects of the 
U.. S. economy is not connected with the idea that no country has a "pure" system. Where the 
text mentions the postal service and passenger rail service, It characterizes the government as an 
"owner", thus hiding the similarity to communist "government ownership of the means of produc- 
tion." Communist countries* divergence from communism Is not mentioned. 

Moreover, the text doesn't do an adequate job of explaining capitalism's strengths. The 
Implications of capitalism are not explored either. Most claims about capitalism are left too 
abstract to be meaningful. Students should relate the dynamics of supply and demand to 
their own economic behavior. 

The questions at the beginning of the lesson and in "Checking Up" are oriented toward simple 
recall, omit fair comparison and evaluation, and should be supplemented. Question #5, "Which 
economic system do you prefer? Why?" is guaranteed to produce the answer, "Capitalism", given 
the general orientation of the text. More detailed and in-depth evaluation should be substituted. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-6 developing intellectual courage 

S-I4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 

S-7 developing intellectual good faith or Integrity 

S-25 reasoning dialoglcally: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 

3-27 comparing and contrasting ideals with actual practice 

S-2I reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-2 developing insight into egocentricity or soclocentriclty 

S-3 exercising falrmindcdness 

S-1Q refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-26 reasoning dlalectically: evaluating perspectives, interpretations, or theories 
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The remodel we have developed follows the order of the student text and 
adds an activity/assignment section at the end. It is organized as follows: J ; 
Clarification of terms. 2) Capitalism. 3) Socialism. 4) Communism. 5) 
Suggestions for concluding activities. 
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1) Clarification of terms S-I4 

When the students have read the first paragraph in which economics is 
defined, it would be a good idea to have them distinguish it from politics or gov- 
ernment. One way of doing this would be to ask the students what was covered 
In lessons on different forms of government. They could compare the subject 
with economics. Hie teacher could list the names of political systems and the 
names of economic systems. It is Important to make students aware of these 
differences In order to sort out the confusion which occurs later in the lesson. 

2) Capitalism 

Then, students could read the section on capitalism. You might discuss its 
essential features and list them on the board. (Include individual ownership and 
control of money, property, and resources; profit; competition; freedom of work- 
ers.) You could extend the discussion of each feature and its Implications for cit- 
izens. For example, in discussing competition, the class might mention that, 
associated with it, are usually winners and losers; there is sometimes a degree 
of risk; advertising is Important; a variety of products may result; there are 
appealing incentives; ingenuity, creativity and novelty may be rewarded when 
profitable, and so on. When discussing 'profit*, you could mention the pressures 
it puts on owners and their businesses or industries. "How have those pres- 
sures affected the workers? The product? The owners? Why are unions neces- 
sary? S-35 Why would owners be likely to resist unionization? What are the 
concerns of unions?- You could also point out that for capitalism to work as 
described, consumers have to be smart shoppers. Then you might ask, "What 
are the goals of capitalism? For owners? For workers? For consumers? Do these 
goals conflict? How does the system address the conflict? On what assumptions 
about people is this system based? What does this system assume about why 
people work and create? What evidence is relevant to settling the issue? S-30 
What is your position? Why? What can make this system go wrong? Do you 
approve of the goals? Have they been achieved? To what extent?" S-27 

Next, by way of summary, you might ask the students to mention some of 
the problems or disadvantages associated with capitalism. "What might be 
some ways of dealing with those problems? What are the advantages of capital- 
ism? Why do people defend it?- S-25 

Now you could direct students* attention to the fourth paragraph on p. 418. 
You might point out that the authors of the text are talking about some ideals of 
capitalism here and that if examined, a gap between ideals and facts will be dis- 
covered. You could ask questions such as these: Could you give an example of a 
product you use where you have a choice of several brands? Is one always clear- 
ly better or lower in price than the others? How do you know? What influenced 
you to buy it? How could we expand the text's explanation of how competition 
affects products? What happens if a worker decides not to work? When you 
don't have the money to buy food and housing, is not working a real option? If a 
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worker is responsible for other people, is he or she "free" to choose not to work? 
Are workers always free to choose the kind of work they want to do? If you 
walked Into IBM and asked for a job would you expect to be hired? Why not? Do 
people always have the opportunity for education or training for p job they 
want? What might stand In the way of their acquiring the necessary education? 
What happens to workers when their company closes down? Are they free to get 
whatever job they want? Why not? What other factors might make it hard to get 
the job you want? (racism, sexism, lack of "connections,* etc.) S-27 

Talk specifically about what the facts are (see critique} and why it is misleading 
to state ideals as if they were completely realized. You might mention that this is a 
common characteristic of many kinds of writing. Including textbooks, and that 
readers should be alert of it S-21 The teacher could also ask, "Why would an 
author want to state Ideals rather than facts? S-2 What harm is there in stating 
ideals as though they were facts?" Continue discussion as interest warrants. S-7 

3) Socialism 

Hie class could now read the section on socialism. We suggest that you pro- 
ceed in the same manner as with capitalism. You might list the essential 
features of socialism for clarity. Since the text does not, the teacher should 
include some of the benefits that socialism ideally provides, such as compre- 
hensive health care, free education through university level, guaranteed 
employment, etc. S-3 Ask, "What are some of the goals and ideals of social- 
ism? What do you think of them? Have they been achieved? To what extent? 
Why or why not? (You might point out that there is not 100% employment in 
socialist economies.) What might be some implications of the features of social- 
ism? How are the services, such as free medical care, paid for? What would life 
be like for a person living under socialism? How would it be different from cap- 
italism? The same? S-35 Where is socialism practiced? Why are there unions 
in socialist countries?" S-27 

To establish an understanding of the relationship of political systems to eco- 
nomic systems, you might ask, "Can there be free elections in a socialist country?" 

Then students should be ready for the teacher to share the background 
information on p. 418, emphasizing that no country has a pure version of any 
economic system. You could talk about some of the aspects of socialism in our 
economy. You might mention (or have students mention) Social Security, 
Medicare, etc. "Why are these 'socialist; in nature?" You might point out the 
last paragraph of the Capitalism section, emphasizing that the government 
controlled postal and passenger rail services in the U.S. are further examples 
of aspects of socialism in our economy. S-10 

4) f Communism 

When students have read the section on communism, you could ask, "What 
are some goals of communism? What do you think of its goals? The text says 
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that they have never been achieved. Why is this so? Is that true only for com- 
munism?" S-3 Then you may want to discuss communism's essential features. 
You could ask, "What are some differences and similarities between commu- . 
nism and socialism?" 

You could have students review the distinction between economics and gov- 
ernment. Then you could consider with the students the third paragraph on p. 
420. You might ask, "Is the text discussing economics or politics here? What 
political aspects does it bring into the discussion? What is the source of the 
confusion? Why do you suppose the author mixes in political considerations in 
this section? Was it done in the other sections? S-2 Can we critique the chart 
on p. 420? (It is inaccurate to suggest that socialism is in the middle of a con- 
tinuum between capitalism and communism. The degree of socialism could 
vaiy all the way from near complete government ownership to near private 
ownership. This simplistic representation defeats the text's own stated purpose 
of emphasizing mixed systems.) 

You could ask the students to critique several other textual biases. You 
might point out that the sentence, "Control by a communist government is com- 
pleter is Inaccurate. Ask, "How? Control of what? What Impression does this 
sentence give? Is It fair? Why or why not?" Then you might want to discuss 
ways in which the government of a particular communist country does not 
control Its citizens. (You may want to mention black market activities in the 
Soviet Union.) You could ask students, "Why do you suppose the author of this 
text made such a statement? How would you restate It more accurately? What 
are the authors guilty of here?" (bias) 

You might continue by asking students to critique the picture and Its cap- 
tion on p. 420. "What does the picture show? Is the caption made clear by the 
picture? Why was It done this way? Is this another example of bias? Why or 
why not?" Or the teacher could have some students look at the picture and not 
the caption, others just the caption and try to guess what the picture could be, 
others could look at both. You could have students compare their impressions. 
To finish the section on communism, the class could discuss advantages and 
disadvantages, as for the other sections. S-3 

5) Suggestions for concluding activities S-25 

Several concluding activities could now tie the lesson together. One would be 
to have students role play defenders and critics of all three systems. They 
could compare the assumptions, basic concepts, and values of each. 

A written assignment might be given as follows: "People who emigrate from 
the U.S.&R, to the U.S. sometimes have difficulty adjusting to our economic 
system. Could you predict what some of those difficulties might be and why It 
could be hard for them to adapt?" (If desired, the assignment could be reversed 
for a U.S. citizen taking up residence In the Soviet Union.) 
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Another written assignment might be: Explain the goals of each of the economic 
systems studied. Compare them and then give your evaluation of each. Consider 
such things as fairness and whether the goals are easy or hand to achieve. Or stu- 
dents could write their analyses and assessments of the text S-26 

As a more extended project, students could find examples of each type of 
economic system. They could then determine what kinds of governments 
these countries have. They could also consider Which have good relations 
with us? Poor? Can you see a pattern here? Why might capitalists and com- 
munists not trust each other? 
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Looking Forward 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

Hie students will: _ f . 

• identify some of their rights and responsibilities 

• clarify claims in the text 

• develop their perspectives on their lives and the future and compare them with that of the 
author, thus exercising independent thought 

• pureue-root questions regarding school, citizenship, and changes in the future 

• evaluate how they spend their spare time 

• discuss egocentricity as an obstacle to using spare time more effectively 

• clarify 'thoughtful son/daughter.* 'thoughtful brother/sister/ 'good citizen/ 'role* 

• develop awareness of their values and of ways they might affect the future 

• practice dialectical thinking regarding changes they would like to see 



Original Lesson Plan, H „ 

Abstract 

Students are informed that they have responsibilities and roles which will 
grow as they grow. The next four sections discuss four roles students have: as 
members of families, wherein students are asked to consider their responsibili- 
ties and what they learn from being family members; as students, wherein 
school is compared to a job; as people with spare time, wherein students are 
encouraged to use their spare time to improve themselves; and as citizens, 
wherein future responsibilities are discussed, and students are encouraged to 
begin being involved citizens now. 

The next section briefly discusses technological changes since 1890 and 
suggests possible changes in the future. Two possible futures are then 
described; one negative, with people suffering from pollution, overpopulation, 
and starvation; one positive, with people enjoying healthy, active old age, no 
war, etc. Students then read a fable about a wise woman and a boy who tries 
to trick her. Since she always answers questions truthfully, he decides to hold 
a bird in his hands and ask her if it is dead or alive. If she says "dead", he will 
let it fly away; if she says "alive", he will kill it. The trick fails when she says, 
m It is as you will, my child." Students write about this statement 

from The United States and Its 
Neighbors,Tw\o\hy M. Hclmus, Val E. 
Amsdorf, Edgar A. Toppin, and Norman 
J. G. Pounds. <2> 1984 by Silver Burdctt 
Co. pp. 460-465. 
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Critique 

Introduction 

We chose this epilogue for the Important ideas covered regarding responsibilities, citizenship, 
and the future. We commend the authors for encouraging students to begin to work toward a 
better future now. and for raising some important issues. The lesson, however, does not go far 
enough. On the whole, rather than realistically addressing and pursuing important issues In 
depth, and encouraging students to develop their own Ideas, the chapter suffers from vagueness, 
superficiality and terminal preachlness. 

It does not encourage Independent thought. Rather. It presents Ideas without requiring much 
reflective response from students. Suggested questions are few. and discussion limited. 
Throughout, problems and some solutions are suggested, but students aren't encouraged to 
understand and explore the problems or their causes. Hence, students don't understand the 
importance of the clear, extended, falrmlnded thought required before reasonable action. 

Vagueness 

This lesson fails to connect vaguely expressed ideals to specific behaviors. For Instance. In the 
section oh citizenship, the student text says. "You have to take those same ideas of freedom and 
equality to heart. You have to be willing to stand up for them. ".The text then lists ways for students 
to be active citizens now. and "make the Untied States and the world better." These suggestions 
Includ" encouraging adults to vote, understanding Important events so they will be ready to 
vote, complaining about any unfair treatment they experience as consumers, recycling, staying 
away from crime, becoming Involved In scout, church, or community groups. Most Items on the 
list are not related to the above general comments. The general comments are not a^-where clar- 
ified or made concrete or real, that Is. how does one take ideas to heart or stand up for them? 
The most crucial or difficult concepts are left unanalyzed and vague. Without clarification, the 
Ideals can become mere slogans with which all agree, but upon which few act. This practice falls 
to develop the Intellectual courage and good faith needed to take Ideals to heart. 

The same problem occurs with the expressions "build a better future" and "the future is in 
your hands." The discussion neglects to raise such significant questions as. "What does 'better 
future' mean? Am I sure which changes really would be better? How much affect can I reason- 
ably expect to have, and how? Why don't people already make these changes? What obstacles 
are there to such changes?" Such questions would bring the discussion from the level of 
abstract "Let's be good and wonderful" to specific discussion of what could be done, and what 
obstacles there are to doing them. 

Superficiality 

The section on school Is especially disappointing. It describes students' present Job thus. "It Is 
working hard in school ....following the rules of the school .... listening carefully to your teacher .... 
cooperating with other students .... coming to school every day unless you are sick." The list of 
duties confines Itself to mere outward behavior, completely overlooking the most Important 
aspects. Education requires that students' attention be engaged, and that they think about what 
they learn. It also requires honesty: you shouldn't say you understand or agree, when you don't. 
Furthermore, critical education means listening to everyone's ideas and taking them seriously, 
not listening to the teacher alone. 
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The text discussion of the purpose of school is also flawed. It reads, m You can learn a great 
deal about rights and responsibilities. And you can become prepared for a paying Job later on that 
will be sailed to your abilities and that you will enfoy." The purpose of school is not confined to 
learning about rights and responsibilities and preparing for future careers. Absent from the pas- 
sage are such ideas as satisfying curiosity, broadening perspectives, making sense of yourself 
and your world, profiting from the knowledge acquired by previous generations, developing judg- 
ment and refining notions of right and wrong, learning how to fit details into a complete picture, 
developing the ability to communicate effectively, deciding what to believe, and developing a 
sense of intellectual power and autonomy. The bland and incomplete picture presented does not 
motivate students to take school or education seriously. 

The teacher's notes display superficial and confused ideas about critical thinking, For exam- 
ple, at the end of the lesson Is the following suggested wilting assignment, u Do you agree or dis- 
agree that 'our country's future is in your hands 9 ? What evidence can you give to support your 
opinion? How does your opinion affect how you live at the present time?" The main question Is 
poorly phrased, since it encourages full agreement or rejection. Complete agreement with the 
claim is unrealistic; complete disagreement, cynical and defeatist. To avoid oversimplification, 
the teacher could rephrase the question to ask students to what degree, and in what ways the 
future is in their hands. 

Most of the suggested assignments cling to superficial, trivial, or cute ideas, rather than hav- 
ing students explore basic ideas. Among these suggestions are the following: paraphrase J.F.K.'s 
words fltoai the trumpet summons us again — ... [a call to] struggle against the common enemies 
of man: tyranny, poverty, disease, and war itself m ); build a model of a future community in space, 
underground, or underwater; write a one minute commercial that suggests ways in which people 
can build a better world; discuss the mccixanics of solar energy. More time should be spent on 
thoughtful discussion of basic questions. 

Although separating different roles helps simplify ideas, to avoid oversimplification, students 
should also explore the connections between different roles or aspects of life. The following are 
among the possible points of connection and overlap: school and preparing to become voters: 
jobs and the desire for a better world: family, raising children, and the desire for better world: 
family and job; etc. Students have no chance to put their ideas together into a coherent whole. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-I2 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 

S-13 clarifying Issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

S-I 4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-2I reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-I thinking independently 

S-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 

S-6 developing Intellectual couragr. 

S-2 developing insight into egocentrielly or sociocentricity 

S-3 exercising fairmindedness 

S-24 practicing Socratic discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 

S-28 thinking precisely about thinking: using critical vocabulary 

S~19 generating or assessing solutions 

S-7 developing intellectual good faith or integrity 

S-IO refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-I 7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 
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This chapter could be used as a summary of the year, a chance for stu- 
dents to synthesize and exchange Ideas, and evaluate their knowledge and 
values. Our remodel follows their six part organization. We have added one 
part at the end. 

1) Introduction 

When the first section has been read, you might ask. "What does the author 
mean by the sentence 'Rights always involve responsibilities?" Ask for specific 
illustrative examples. You could extend the discussion of rights and responsi- 
bilities to our countxy. For each right mentioned in the text, you might ask 
what responsibility it implies and have students list other righfe and responsi- 
bilities. (For example, the right to vote implies the responsibility to be an 
informed and fairminded voter.) Of each responsibility, consider asking. -How 
can you live up to It? What does it require?- S-I3 You could further extend 
discussion by asking. *Do you also have responsibilities to the rest of the 
world? As individuals? As citizens?" S-J2 

2) Families 

When the class has read the second section, the teacher could ask what 
the analogy of the U.S. to family means; what similarities and differences 
there are; what other groups are also analogous to families; whether the 
analogies are good, (that is. whether the differences are significant.) and 
why or why not. S-29 

Students could also discuss the differences between a thoughtful and 
thoughtless son or daughter, and brother or sister. If so, encourage students to 
mention specific examples of actions that fit in each category. S-I4 Students 
could relate this passage to the first, by discussing responsibilities implied by 
their rights as family members. 

3) School 

The following questions could be used to extend discussion of the passage 
about school: Why does the author think school is important? S-2I Why do 
you think it is important? S-I What is school forf> How can It help you In your 
personal life? As a citizen? What knowledge Is required to enable you to vote 
wisely, as opposed to simply filling out a ballot? What does the author say a 
"job well dene" at school means? What do you think it means? What do you 
have to do to do a good Job in school? What should you avoid doing in order to 
do a good Job as a student? 3-21 Is it easy or hard to do a good Job at school? 
What aspects are easy? Hard? Students could develop self-awareness and 
awareness of others by comparing and discussing their answers. 

What makes a Job or career good to have? What v/ould a bad Job be like? 
What aspects of a job or career are most important? Least important? Why? 

i 
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4) Spare time 

When students have read the section on spare time, they could discuss how 
they spend theirs; whether they are satislied with how they spend it; whether 
they think they should spend it differently, and if so. why they don't. S-20 
This topic could be extended with questions like the following: What other *rays 
of spending your spare time would be productive? S-I Which do you think are 
most important? Which would you most enjoy? Would it be better to do some- 
thing more important that you wouldn't enjoy, or less important that you 
would? Why? Would it be hard for you to change how you spend your spare 
time? Why pr why not? What could help you change? Why do some people use 
th^ir spare time to improve themselves or help others? Do you have an obliga- 
tion to do so? Why do some people waste all of their spare time? Should you 
use all of your spare time to help others or improve yourself? Why or why not? 
If not, how do you decide how much you should spend in those ways? 

5) Citizenship 

When students have read the secUon on citizenship, you could use the fol- 
lowing questions to help them to better understand the text, and clarify the 
concept, 'good citizen*: What do "take to heart' and "stand up for" mean? What 
does it mean to take those ideas to heart, or to stand up for them? How can 
you tell if someone has taken them to heart? How would they act? Not act? 
When would someone have to stand up for them? How could someone stand 
up for them? Why would it be necessary? Would it be easy or hard? Why? In 
what kinds of situations could you stand up for these ideas now? Have you 
seen anyone do so? Was it hard for that person? S-6 (Students could discuss 
such situations as a group of children treating someone unfairly, where no one 
stands up for justice. Th?y could discuss why it happens, why it's hard to go 
against the crowd, and strategies for efLcUvely doing so.) S-2 Which sugges- 
tions in the text relate to these ideas? How?" S-2 1 

To have students clarify the concept 'good citizen*, consider asking questions 
like the following: What are the differences between good. bad. and indifferent 
citizens? What things are listed as ways of being good citizens? Are they impor- 
tant? Why? Are they necessary? If someone doesn't do these things, is he or she 
a bad citizen? What do bad citizens do? Are there other ways of being a good cit 
*zen? For each suggestion, you might ask how It helps the country. S-I 4 Other 
questions could be added, such as the following; Which of all of these are the 
most important? Why? Which would be the most enjoyable? Hardest?" 

6) The future 

When the chapter Is finished, consider asking, "What ideas here are the 
most important to the author? How can you tell? S-2I Which do you think are 
the most important? S-I Which are the most interesting? Do you think that 
the two futures described are realistic? Why or why not? What other kinds of 
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futures would be undesirable? Are there aspects of the second that you think 
are undesirable? Why or why not? Do you have an image of a better future? 
What is it like?" 

To develop Independent thought, students might brainstorm changes they 
would like to see. (Or. students could write for 10 minutes, and share their 
ideas.) You could then ask each student to rank them by their Importance, or 
group them under such headings as "most important." "less Impor* .at." "much 
less important." or "undesirable". S-J Have them share their groupings with 
the rest of the class. They may want to discuss their Ideas at length. If so. you 
could allow students to uy to convince each other of their different priorities. 
Have them distinguish ideas they share from those they do not. and note con- 
tradictions, examine assumptions, clarify key concepts, supply and question 
evidence, reconcile differences, and point out relative strengths and weakness- 
es. Students could then practice fairmlndedness by arguing each others* posi- 
tions. S-3 Or students could be paired, with one student Somatically 
questioning another, to probe his beliefs neutrally. The students could then 
trade, and the other question the first. S-24 

Students could also discuss whether it matters If everyone agrees about 
which problems or changes are the most important. Students could also use 
their sense of priorities to expand their self-knowledge if asked such questions 
as. "What do your rankings imply about your values? If you think that this Is 
more important than that, what are you assuming? Etc." S-28 

Students could also discuss the obstacles to changes. "What keeps people 
from making these changes? What would have to happen, or what could you 
do to bring them about? Are there ways that you are now working 
against this change? How? S-7 How could you stop?" Encourage students to 
be very specific, address their remarks to one desired change at a time, and 
give complete. raJier than simple answers. You might provide questions like 
the following to help students extend their answers: How could you do that? 
What would you have to do before that could happen? What else would you 
have to do? And then? What could happen to prevent the change? Do some 
people disagree that your suggesUon Is a good one? If so. what could be done 
to convince them? What compromises would you be willing to make? S-IO 

7) Additional suggested activities S-I7 

Students should have a chance to discuss the passage as a whole, or pursue 
basic Ideas in it. and relationships between the various topics. They could 
explore the concept. , role\ To have them do so. you might ask, "What examples 
of roles were given In the text? What other examples can you think of? What 
roles do you think you might be taking on later? Which roles are chosen and 
which do you not have a choice about? When you take on a role, are there 
some aspects which you can decide how do io? Are fhere some about which 
you have no choice? Which roles do you look forward to taking on? Which not? 
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Why? Is there a way of changing how the role Is fulfilled so that you wouldn't 
mind it? What are the relationships between roles (for example, between 
choosing a job and being a good citizen)? Would some choices of roles be 
incompatible? Would some roles help you fulfill others?" S-10 

The discussions could be summed up with a written assignment. Students 
could write papers in which they describe what kind of life they want (family, 
work, where they want to live, what interests, skills, arts, or hobbies they want 
to develop, what public service they may want to do, what kinds of friends they 
want to have, etc.) Have them explain how they can begin to prepare for the life 
they envision, and the obstacles to doing so. 

Or interested students who have had practice evaluating arguments could 
take one or more of the points read or discussed, and compare their points of 
view with that of the author or of another student Have them give a summary 
of each point of view to be discussed, highlighting differences, presenting argu- 
ments for and against each, and giving reasons for their conclusions. 



The reader should keep in mind the connection 
between the principles and applications, on the 
one Handy and this character traits ofdfairminded 
m^aV0hl^riw^k other. Our aim, once 
again, isnoia set of disjointed skills, but an inte* 
grated, committed, thinking person. 
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Spanish California 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• clarify the concepts 'to own land* and 'to claim land* 

• examine the Spanish colonial period in California from multiple perspectives 

• Infer what the text does not make explicit 

• recognize the role of ethnocentricity in Spaniards- treatment of California Indians 

• recognize bias in the text 

• draw their own conclusions after pursuing root issues about the Spanish period In 
California 

• refine generalizations about the period by probing assumptions and implications, clarify- 
ing issues, and making use of critical vocabulary 

• evaluate actions and policies of the people of the period 

• Socratically examine the concept of , ethnocentrism # 



Original Lesson Plan~- 

Abstracl 



This set of lessons Is from a unit. "Europeans Come to California". We have 
selected two short passages from the chapter. "Europeans Explore California", 
and several other chapters from the unit 

The first passages discuss European claims to California. "Spanish 
Settlement In California" briefly describes the three forms of Spanish settle- 
ments: presidios, missions, and pueblos. It then focuses on the founding of the 
missions. "Life in Spanish California" focuses on life in the missions. It 
describes their slow start; gives a brief. -A Day at the Mission"; describes the 
physical layout of a typical mission; describes some of the hardships of Indian 
life at the missions; and describes presidio.* and pueblos, who lived in each, 
and what the residents did. 

"Mexican California" explains how the missions were closed after the 
Mexican Revolution, how the lives of mission Indians changed, and describes 
life on Ranchos. 

from Our State: California, Jo Anne 
Buggey. <S> 1983. Fbllctt Allyn & Bacon. 
Inc. pp. 177-S. 181-2. 184-193. T.E. 33-5. 



Critique 

The problem of ethnocentricity 

We chose these lessons because their subject matter, the Spanish period in California, shows the 
initial meeting of two vastly different cultures, a basic concept in history. If students examine such 
periods of great change in depth, they will begin to develop the critical insights that actions and 
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belief systems can be evaluated from a number of points of view, and that what Is good In one 
framework is not necessarily so in another. They will see that when one culture subsumes another, 
both groups lose as well as gain. They will also have the opportunity to explore moral dimensions of 
historical events and decisions (an area texts tend to avoid). Students should begin to understand 
that texts themselves assume a point of view, and that authors write from within a particular per- 
spective. The critical thinker should learn to identify and understand those perspectives. 

It is crucial to avoid looking at such periods ethnocentrically — failing to consider actions from 
the perspectives of each culture. One of the problems that crops up in social studies texts Is 
inadvertent ethnocentricity. The original lesson falls prey to It In that it Is biased toward the 
Spanish. The ethnocentricity takes many forms, including choice of language. Incomplete presen- 
tation of the Indian perspective, and an overly sympathetic portrayal of Spanish motives. 
Although many facts presented justify negative evaluation of the Spanish, such conclusions are 
avoided. Details and discussion are scattered. No basic ideas or unified concepts are stressed. 

The text's word choice often presupposes a Spanish point of view. For Instance, it uses 'reli- 
gion* and 'Christianity' Interchangeably. The claim that the priests wanted to 'teach religion' is 
misleading: they tuught their religion, not religion in general. Likewise, the text uses the 
expression, 'life In California* rather than 'life In Spanish-controlled areas of California', again 
presupposing the Spanish view. 

Dealing with negative implications 

Although the text does not completely white-wash Spanish treatment of the Indians. It steers 
students away from evaluating certain aspects of the Spaniards' behavior. The text fails to use 
negative terms suggested by the details described. Given such facts as these. "Indians were 
locked up at night. When they tried to leave the missions, soldiers brought them back. They did 
the hard physical labor. They were ill-fed and ill-housed", one can conclude that they were badly 
treated slaves. By stopping short of naming this condition, the text discourages students from 
considering the implications of the situaUon or evaluating Spanish behavior. These facts sit jux- 
taposed with the belief that the Spanish wanted to help the Indians (the "correct answer" in the 
chapter review). A coherent point of view requires synthesis of all available facts. (A related prob- 
lem here Is the questionable generalization, since In different individuals, motives varied.) 

Furthermore, when describing the harsh conditions In which the Indians lived, the text fails to 
put responsibility on the priests. They controlled housing, food, and work hours. They failed to 
provide for the Mission Indians. The facts about Mission life are described without reference to 
the priests. Also, by putting such claims as. "The number of Indians in California got smaller and 
smaller 9 in the passive voice, the fact seems simply to have "happened somehow" rather than 
having been caused directly or indirectly by the Spanish priests and soldiers. 

Words versus deeds 

The text repeatedly emphasizes the priests' stated reasons for founding the missions. Students 
read that Father Serra and others wanted to teach Christianity and the Spanish (or "better") way 
of life. Several times students are asked why the missions were started, and the text supplies 
those reasons. Students are discouraged from considering whether there may have been other rea 
sons as well, such as free labor and setting the stage for Spanish rule, which would coincide better 
with actual Spanish treatment of the Indians. This repetition, over simplification, and ethnocen 
triclty foster a one-sided view of the period. The text also oversimplifies Indian problems after the 
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closure of the missions. Though the text gives several reasons — lack of money to work the land, 
loss of land through force, and loss of knowledge of how to live ofT the land — the text answer, 
when students are asked why Indians had problems, Is "lack of money", de-emphasizing negative 
effects of Spanish control. Again, even though the text points out that Mission Indians were even 
worse off after the missions closed, "the reason" for closing the missions was "to help the Indians". 

European "superiority" 

The text misses the opportunity to have students examine a basic assumption made by the 
Spanish, namely, the superiority of the European/Spanish/Christian way of life. Such cultural 
bias has often played a significant role in history. Nor does the text have students question the 
Europeans* belief that the "New World" was the rightful property of the first European country 
to claim and use It. It never recognizes the cultural specificity of such concepts as •claim*, 
'deed', or 'owning land'. Neither does it have students consider these ideas from a Native 
American perspective. As a result, It never questions the Europeans' right to claim ownership 
of the land or subjugate Its people. 

The text also fails to have students explore In sufficient depth the differences between the Indian 
cultures, the lives of Mission Indians, and the Spanish ways. Extended discussion, use of imagina- 
tion, pursuit of implications, and dlalogical reasoning are crucial to an understanding of the changes 
forced on many Indians. Students have no chance to develop their own perspectives on the period. 

Critique of text questions and activities 

Rather than pursuing basic Ideas in depth, text questions are scattered and time wasted on 
recall of such trivial facts as the following: "Why did the rancheros brand their cattle? Why was it 
hard for Portola tojind Monterey Bay? The first Spanish explorer to find San Francisco Bay was (a) 
Sena (b) Cortes (c) Portola. Scurvy is caused by .... The road that ran between the missions was 
called .... Drake claimed California for The end of the unit "Thinking Skill" activity asks stu- 
dents to compare two pictures showing life In San Diego, California, and life In Boston, 
Massachusetts. They are to note differences and similarities. The answers focus on dress, road 
conditions and relative technological complexity. 

In the chapter, "Europeans Explore California", students are directed to keep a list of the impor- 
tant events In the chapter and arrange them In chronological order. The teacher's answer key lists 
the arrival, discoveries, and claims of Cabrillo, Drake and Vizcaino. Students are not asked to dis- 
tinguish important from unimportant information. The information is not related to key ideas such 
as, "Why did the Spanish want to establish a settlement in Alta California^ and, "Why do you think 
the Spanish were not interested in settling CalifornicC (though the text does ask these questions). 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-I7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-I4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-28 thinking precisely about thinking: using critical vocabulary 

S-25 reasoning dialogically: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 

S-I2 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 

S-32 making plausible Inferences, predictions, or Interpretations 

S-2I reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-2 developing insight into egocentriclty or sociocentricity 

S-5 developing Intellectual humility and suspending judgment 

S-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 
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S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 
5-35 coloring Implications and consequences 
S-34 recognizing contradictions 

S-26 reasoning dialecticalty: evaluating perspectives, interpretations, or theories 
S-6 devebpihg intellectual courage 

S-l J comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-17 « _ — — 

Our remodel has six parts. Hie first three. 1) Review and introduction. 2) 
Hie meeting of two cultures, and 3) Life in the missions, follow the original les- 
son. We have added a dialogical examination of the material from the first three 
sections in 4) Evaluation of the period. We again follow the original lesson in 
section 5) Results. We added section 6) Supplementary discussions. 

1) Review and introduction 

At the beginning of this unit, so students will be better able to compare the 
cultures, you might have students review material on the Native Americans of 
South Coastal California, asking them to mention everything they remember, 
listing their ideas on the board, and having them skim that section of the text. 
Since the following ideas will be important in this unit, you might want to 
emphasize them: religious beliefs, use of the land, technology, and social orga- 
nization. The teacher could keep lists of features of both cultures, on a large 
sheet of paper or the board. Students could add to the list throughout the unit. 

Have the students read "Europeans Explore California". Here are some 
questions you might ask: How did Cabrillo "claim" the land? Drake? Why did 
they do this? What did 'owning land* and 'rights to land* mean to them? 
S-14 What assumptions did they make? (the land was un-owned and their 
claiming it implied that other Europeans should accept their claim). S-28 
What did the Indians think about owning land? S-25 Whose land was it? 
S-l 2 (Students may discuss at length.) 

2) The meeting of two cultures 

Then, have students read. The Spanish Settle in California". You could draw 
their attention to the passage on pp. 181-2. "When Portold returned to San 
Diego, he found the little colony near starvation .... The Spanish did not know 
how to live that way." Ask. "What did the Indians know that the Spanish didn f t? 
What can we infer about the Indian culture? The Spanish culture?" S-32 

To begin to have students identify the perspective of their text, you co*4d 
have them compare the following sentences: A mission is a settlement built 
around a church where local people are taught about religion, (p. 181) He went 
to Mexico to teach the Indians about Christianity, (p. 182) You could ask. "What 
were the Irlians taught? Is 'religion* the same as 'Christianity*? Did the 
Indians have a religion? Could the first sentence be made more accurate? 
How? S-21 Why do you suppose the text was written this way?" S-2 The 
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class could also discuss the phrase ^better life* (p. 182). You might ask, ''What 
does it mean? Why did Father Serra think his way of life was better? Would 
everyone agree?" Then you might want to draw student attention to the sen- 
tence, "During the Spanish period, life in California centered around missions. 
Presidios, and Pueblos." (p. 184) You could ask, "What does the sentence 
mean? Does 'life in California* refer to everybody living in California?" (It leaves 
out Native Americans who opposed, or were uninvolved with Spanish settle- 
ments.) Students could then be asked to rewrite the sentence to more accu- 
rately reflect the situation. S-2J 

Students could also discuss the sentence, "Presidios were built to protect the 
settlers." (p. 184) To protect the settlers from whom? What can we infer from 
this?" (At least some Indians fought Spanish settlement.) S-32 

3) Life in the 'missions 

In the following chapter, "Life In Spanish California", when students have 
read "Life at the Missions", the following questions could be used: Why did the 
Indians come to the missions? Does the text answer this question? S-5 When 
the text says, "The priests needed the Indians to help them' what does it mean? 
What does this section tell us about the differences between the two cultures? 
If keeping lists about the two cultures, add these points, for example, the 
Spanish emphasis on schedules. 

When students have read "A Day at the Mission", you could ask, "What does 
the sentence, 'When Father Jos^ unlocked the door. Older Sister hurried outside: 
imply? S-32 Why was the door locked? Do you think that was right? Do you 
think that locking the Indians up at night was consistent with the reasons the 
text gives for the creation of the missions? Why or why not? S-20 If you think it 
was consistent, what can you say the priests were assuming? S-30 (If someone 
doesn't want your help, you may have to force them.) What does this section 
tell us about the differences between the two cultures?" If keeping lists, stu- 
dents could add these points. S-I7 

If students read, "What a Mission Looked Like", they could compare the 
dwellings of the two cultures and what the differences imply for each culture. 
(Labor requirements, permanence, complexity of settlement, materials required, 
etc.) This would give some purpose to reading the passage, by tying it in to the 
theme of Hie meeting between vastly different cultures. S-35 

When students have read, "Indians and the Missions", the class could dis- 
cuss questions like the following: Why weren't Indians allowed to leave? Who 
was responsible for the their conditions? Did the priests and soldiers treat 
them fairly? S-20 What would you call their condition? What did the priests jo 
for the Indians? What did the Indians do for the priests? Why did the number 
of Indians get smaller? 
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4) Evaluation of the period S-20 

To integrate the preceding material, we suggest four discussion topics. First, 
to highlight the dlaloglcal nature of the history of this period, we suggest that 
students refer to the lists of the characteristics of both cultures on the black- 
board. Students could then discuss the advantages and disadvantages of each 
culture. You could say, The Spanish thought their way of life was better; the 
Native Americans who resisted the Spanish thought their way of life was better. 
Nearly all people have this attitude about their own cultures. It Is a common 
assumption. S-2 (If students don't know it, you might Introduce the term •eth- 
nocentric \) What does it mean to say that one way of life Is better than another? 
How could we evaluate two cultures?" (Discuss at length, if interest warrants.) 

Next, the class could discuss the reasons behind the behavior of the Spanish 
and the Indians. "What reasons did Father Serra give for establishing missions? 
What other reasons were given in the text? Could there have been other reasons 
as well? Did all of the priests have the same reasons? Were the soldiers* reasons 
for being there the same as the priests? How could we tell what their reasons 
were? What did the priests want from the Indians? Is what they wanted consistent 
with or the same as what they said they wanted, or is there a contradiction?" 
S-34 At this point the class could discuss reasons some Indians resisted Spanish 
settlement, and others were attracted to the missions and pueblos. S-25 

Now the class should be ready to evaluate the text. You might ask. "What is 
the point of view of the text? Is it fair to both sides? Does the author's use of lan- 
guage reveal a bias? Give examples. Are there ethnocentric assumptions in the 
text? Which? Why do you say they are ethnocentric? Are there any groups the 
text Ignores? Are any facts omitted? Are there Ideas or inferences which are not 
made explicit? S~28 What difference does It make if something Is left out? What, 
if anything, can we conclude about the perspective of the authors?" S-21 

Finally, students could evaluate the period as a whole. Here is a list of possi- 
ble questions: What do you think of Spanish policy In California? Of what 
aspects do you approve? Disapprove? Why? Did the priests help the Indians? 
What, if anything, should the Spanish have done differently? Why? Did the 
Spanish have the right to do what they did? Why or why not? What do you 
think of the Indians* behavior toward the Spanish? Did the Indians help the 
Spanish? Why did some Indians join the missions? Should they have joined? 
Why or why not? Why did others fight the Spanish? Should they have fought? 
Why or why not? With which Indians do you agree — those who joined the 
Spanish, those who fought them, or those who did neither? Why? &-12 What, 
if anything, should the Indians have done differently? What did the Indians 
learn from the Spanish? How did it affect them? Was the effect good, bad, neu- 
tral, or mixed? Why? What other things, if any, should they have learned? Why 
didn't they? What did the Spanish learn from the Indians? What could they 
have learned? Why didn't they? Should they have tried to learn more? Why or 
why not? Is it important for people to preserve their culture? Why or why not? 
Is there anything from the Indians* cultures you wish had been preserved, or 
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Incorporated Into our culture? What difference does It make to the dominant 
culture if another is destroyed? Does it matter if a culture disappears? S-26 

5) Results s-35 

Before assigning the chapter. "Mexican California", the teacher could assign 
interested students an altered version of, "Use this Reading Skill", (p. 186) You 
might have the students distinguish what they consider to be the more important 
ideas from the less important Ideas and write an alternative outline for the chap- 
ter. When the rest of the class has read and discussed the chapter, the class can 
compare the students', outlines with the text's chapter headings. S-2I 

When students have read the section, "Changes for the Indians", you might 
ask. "Which Indians does the text refer to? (Mission Indians) Was It right for the 
Mexican government to take the mission land? Why or why not? What happened 
to the mission Indians when they were freed from mission life? Why didn't they 
return to their old ways?" If necessaiy, you might have a student read aloud the 
passage from p. 182, The California Indians lived on what they could find. The 
Spanish did not know how to live that way." Point out that if you are not raised to 
live off the land you lack the knowledge and skills necessaiy to survive. S-2I 

Have students read the rest of the chapter. You might ask what people are 
not discussed in the section. "Rise of the Ranchos"? (Indlans'who hadn't lived 
at the missions. Also, only some mission Indians found work on the ranchos. 
Hie chapter does not tell us what happened to the rest.) S-5 

6) Supplementary discussions 

Finally, you could conclude the unit with the following questions: Now that 
you have read the results of Spanish settlement of California. In what ways, if 
any. did the priests help the Indians? Were there things the priests should 
have done differently? The Indians? Students could discuss at length. &-20 

If you would like to explore the general question of ethnocentrlcity in a 
Socratlc discussion with your class, you might get started with questions such 
as the following: What identity do we as a class share? What nation and groups 
do we all belong to? What are some of the groups we don't belong to? When 
Americans have a disagreement with another country, do we think we're right? 
Does the other side think they're right? (Extend these questions to other 
groups.) Arc we always right? Are others always wrong? Is it always a question 
of right and wrong? Is one group usually completely right or completely wrong? 
Why do people like to think they're right? How do people feel when another 
group assumes they are better? How can we overcome this tendency? How do 
people respond to those who question their own country's actions? Why? S-6 

This unit will probably constitute the first example of the meeting of two cul- 
tures studied by your students. If not. consider having them compare this situa- 
tion, the reactions of the people involved, and the results, to the other examples. 
If so, when other examples are studied In the future, it would be useful to have 
siudents make such comparisons. It Is Important to encourage "students to inte- 
grate Insights gained In this unit to subsequent analogous situations. S-II 
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The Middle Ages 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• Socratically consider some purposes for studying history 

• identify and understand the underlying structure and assumptions of feudalism, using 
critical vocabulary appropriately and clarifying concepts 

• examine feudalism from the perspectives of nobles and serfs, thus practicing dialogical 
thought 

• identify diverse manifestations of unifying, basic ideas of feudalism in other Medieval insti- 
tutions, transferring Insights where appropriate, pursuing root questions, and examining 
fundamental assumptions 

• discuss the implications of some of feudalism's basic ideas 

• critique and clarify oversimplification and vagueness in the text 

Original Lesson Plan 

Abstract 

The lesson begins by explaining the development and perspective of the 
terms •modern' aod "Middle Ages' as used by historians, as well as pointing out 
the diversity of life in Europe during the period. The lesson focuses on the life 
of William the Conqueror, his boyhood, his claim to the throne of England, and 
the Battle of Hastings. The mechanics of feudalism are elaborated: vassalage, 
fiefs, and waging war without taxes. Reasons for frequent breakdowns of the 
system are noted. Details of daily living such as the construction of castles, life 
on a manor, and travel are included. 

The text devotes significant space to describing the life of the serfs, attach- 
ment to the land, farming methods, other duties performed, surnames, and 
relationships to the .ord. This is paralleled by a description of life in the cities 
for the middle class, Including a description of some trades, the exchange of 
goods and services, and the structure and influence of guilds. The text details 
the system of apprentices, masters, and journeymen. 

A section on Eleanor of Aquitaine follows, tracing her marriages and sphere 

of influence. The Crusades are briefly mentioned in connection with one of her 

husbands, Louis VII. The lesson concludes with a passage about monks and 

nuns, featuring Bernard of Clairvaux. After a brief biography. Bernard's daily 

routine at Citeaux is recounted Dy way of contrast to other Medieval Hfe-styles 

previously considered. By the end of the lesson, students are expected to 

understand the terms •modern* and 'Middle Ages*, to explain how feudalism 

worked, to describe the ways guilds operated, and to restate the geneial vows 

monks and nuns took. 4 . t 

from Europe, Africa, Asia, and Australia 

Kenneth S. Cooper. © 1984 Silver 

Burdett Co. pp. 140-151. 
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Critique I 

Overview of the study of history 

Many of the social studies programs we have looked at heavily emphasize histoiy. We chose 
this lesson as a representative of that type, hoping to provide an example of how a teacher of crit- 
ical thinking might approach a history lesson. We have divided the critique into three parts, the 
remodel into nine. Lesson Plan I includes sections 1) Introduction to the Middle Ages, terminolo- 
gy, and 2) William the Conqueror. Lesson Plan II includes sections 3) Feudalism: structure and 
basic features. 4) Feudalism: underlying ideas and assumptions. 5) City life. 6) Guilds, and 7) 
Eleanor of Aquitaine. Lesson Plan III includes sections 8) Religion, and 9) Feudalism compared to 
our system. We have tried to link the whole chapter together by relating each of the medieval 
institutions discussed to some of the basic ideas and fundamental assumptions of the time. 

Although students are often told that it is important to study histoiy and are even provided 
with some reasons for doing so. they are rarely given the opportunity to explore for themselves 
what histoiy is. how they are involved in histoiy and why it might be important to them. A 
Socratic discussion could serve this purpose. 

In addition, critical thinkers need to understand how certain key assumptions and ideas gave 
rise to a variety of historical social institutions. Once understood, these ideas help tie together a 
great deal of information in meaningful ways. Without them, periods in histoiy can seem like a 
hopeless Jumble of data. Our primary focus in remodelling this unit is to highlight the powerful 
ideas underlying the facts, their influence on almost eveiy Medieval social institution, and their 
relationship to our own ideas. 

Establishing historical perspectives 

This lesson has a number of strong points. The discussion of historical time perspective with 
regard to the word •modern* is one of the best we have seen. It extends the idea of perspective in 
labeling time periods to the term "Middle Ages* as well. That Is. they were not -middle- to those 
living at that time. The Introductoiy remarks on the Middle Ages note the variety of the culture in 
time, place, and social position and Imply that only a fragment of the whole picture will be exam- 
ined In this lesson. This Is an Important understanding for students to have, since the critical 
thinker relates parts to the whole in an effort to Integrate material being studied. 

The authors also do an excellent Job of incorporating relevant and interesting anecdotal mate- 
rial, such as the origin of common family names in occupations or physical appearance, humor- 
ous episodes from William the Conqueror's life, daily life In a monastery, etc. There is a 
commendable effort to show aspects of Medieval life In both positive and negative light (life of the 
serfs, life In a city. Guild practices, broken promises, etc.) Nevertheless, the lesson could be 
improved by an explicit consideration of the concepts and Ideas that gave rise to the peculiar 
social institutions and way of life characteristic of the Middle Ages. The text's emphasis Is on the 
concrete, without a unifying framework to make sense of all the data. This is particularly Impor- 
tant for students to have in this lesson, since this period is so different from their own. Without 
this foundation, students are likely to make hasty Judgments and hold stereotypical views about 
the period. (Medieval practices are "weird", the Middle Ages were "dark ages".) 

The next part of the critique, following the first iemodel. will address the sections of the origi- 
nal relating to social structures. 
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Strategies used to remodel 

practicing Socratic discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 
S-I7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

Remodelled Lesson Plan I 

1) Introduction to the Middle Ages, terminology 

Before students begin this lesson on the Middle Ages, you might consider 
devoting some time to a Socratic discussion of history itself in order to give 
students some idea of what they are about and why it is important. Of course, 
you will need to adapt the discussion to the needs and experience of your par- 
ticular class, but we offer some suggestions for getting started. "What is histo- 
ry? Is everything that happened part of history? Can everything that happened 
be put into a history book? Why not? If historians have to select some events 
to include and others to leave out, how do they do this? Is It likely that they 
will all agree? Is it possible for people observing and recording events to be 
biased or prejudiced? Could a historian be biased or prejudiced? How would 
you find out? If events, to be given meaning, have to be interpreted from some 
point of view, what Is the point of view of the person who wrote our text? Po 
you have a history? Is there a way in which all people develop interpretations 
of the significant events in their own past? If there is more than one point of 
view that events can be considered from, could you think of someone In your 
life who interprets your past in a way different from you? Does it make any dif- 
ference how your past is interpreted?" S-24 

We suggest that you then proceed as directed through the text's introduc- 
tion. You might point out on p. 142 that the text Is just summarizing impor- 
tant events and periods (Charles MarteFs victory, Charlemagne's reign). Much 
more information about these times Is available, but the text authors have 
chosen to emphasize the later Middle Ages. (Interested students could research 
these times, perhaps through biographies, and report to the rest of the class. 
The class could then compare early to late Middle Ages.] 

2) William the Conqueror S-17 

Next, have students read the section about William the Conqueror. Then 
you might have them go back and refer to the text again to answer questions 
such as, "What words or phrases describe life at this time in Normandy? 
(warlike, fierce, dangerous, uncertain, full of intrigue and. conflict, etc.) In 
such times why would a strong leader be valued? What part of (his account 
implies how Important such a leader was to the people? When a king or 
noble died, who usually took over? (relatives) When would the question of 
inheritance most likely be disputed? (When there was more than one relative 
of equal rank wanting the power.) How did *he system work? Why did 
William think he could rule England? What do >ou think might have hap- 
pened if William had been killed? Was there another to take his place? Why 
not? How is this different from our system?" 
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Here you could explain that there are other reasons a leader such as William 
was so important In the Middle Ages. They have to do with the way society was 
organized and the basic Ideas behind that organization. This will give students 
a sense of what you want to stress throughout the chapter. 



Critique II 

Looking for underlying social structure and foundational ideas 

A discussion of rigid hierarchical social classes will not make a great deal of sense to students 
unless they understand the basic assumptions behind such a system, as well as the chaotic 
environment In which rigid structure was an appealing, safe haven. The warlike nature of the 
Middle Ages can be better understood as one explores the implications of having a permanent 
"warrior class". If one sees personal relationship between leader and followers (complicated by 
questions of inheritance) as central to life in the Middle Ages, one can understand the betrayals 
and fragmentation of that society more clearly. We believe that these concepts can be taught in 
such a way that sixth graders will understand them. Studying history In this way will also help 
them to understand the dynamics of their own system and will demonstrate the power in exam- 
ining the systems of thought underlying social structures. 

The lesson, however, expresses Its goals in terms of behaviors which tend toward the superfi- 
cial. (To give the meanings of modem and Middle Ages, to explain feudalism and to describe three 
ways of life during the Middle Ages: on the manor, in a city, and in a monastery or convent") The 
sections which "explain feudalism" discuss only the mechanics of it, not its basic Ideas, how peo- 
ple at the time saw it, or why they accepted it. "Feudalism is that system which granted fiefs for 
the service of knights. It divided the power to govern among a number of nobles. Each lord ruled 
his vassals Just as he was ruled in turn by his lord. m etc.) The analogy of feudalism with a triangle, 
(p. 144) although a possible starting point, is too simplistic by Itself to explain what was really 
going on. It shows the Ideal but not always the facts. Students should be encouraged to critique 
this model rather than just accepting It. Although texts often rely on oversimplified analogies, 
critical thinkers should test them to ascertain their strengths and weaknesses. 
The final part of the critique, addressing religion and review, follows the second remodel. 

Strategies used to remodel 

11 dO refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

'£-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 

S-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or Interpretations 

S-I7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-2I reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-35 exploring implications $nd consequences 

S-25 reasoning dialoglcally: comparing perspectives, Interpretations, or theories 

S-14 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-28 thinking precisely about thinking: using critical vocabulary 

S-II comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 
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3) Feudalism: basic structure 

We suggest that you begin a discussion of feudalism by using the triangle 
image suggested in the text You could point out that this was the kieaL If you 
choose to do so. you could tell students that when they finish reading and talk- 
ing about this "section you're going to ask them to revise the triangle image. 
You might want to have students read paragraph by paragraph, asking them to 
state key parts of the feudal system. In paragraph I. for example, note that 
land was acquired not with money, but by swearing loyalty. You could ask 
what this meant. (Promising a certain number of armed men with service to 
the king every yean not fighting for anyone else.) Emphasize that the oath was 
sworn to a person, not a nation or state. It could be useful to pursue the Impli- 
cations of this by asking, "What do you suppose happened if the leader died? 
(obligations were off; people could swear loyalty to someone else; they may 
often have sworn loyalty to the leader's heiii Was the sense of obligation to the 
new leader the same as to the original person? What if the heir was a weak 
leader? What may people have been tempted to do?* You might point out the 
shifting of allegiance in the Middle Ages, owing to personal ability to attract 
and keep followers, degree of protection offered, amount of land given, etc. You 
might draw student attention to where the text alludes to this and have them 
expand on it, exploring assumptions and implications. S-10 

To deepen student understanding, you might explore the concept of 'promis- 
ing service'. "On what assumptions does this practice rest? (that your word will 
be kept; that there will probably be fighting; that those involved are better off 
in these relationships) What are the consequences if someone breaks a 
promise? (no longer trusted; retaliation) If a vassal broke a promise to his lord, 
what do you suppose might have happened to the vassal? The lord? S-30 
When might a vassal have wanted to break his promise? (when he couldn't 
keep iU when he thought he could make a better agreement elsewhere, when 
he wanted to take more power) When might lords have broken their promises? 
What might have happened as a result?* S-10 

Then, in order to explore the idea of fighting as an occupation, you could 
ask, *How did one get to be a knight in the Middle Ages? Was it easy or hard? 
Who could become knights? Why was it important for a knight to fight? (to get 
land/support, to fulfill promises, to keep skills sharp, win fame id gloiy) If 
knights' *main purpose in life was fighting", what condition was a consistent 
part of medieval life? (wai) S-32 Interested students could do some research 
and construct their own time lines of all the wars in Western Europe between 
say. 1350 and 1450 to test the prediction. "How did wars then differ from now? 
(Discuss at length.) What did knights do when there wasn't a war to fight in? 
What generalizations can you make about having a warrior class?" (It exists for 
war. stimulates, encourages war. its identity is based on war.) 
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Hie class can then discuss the Important features of feudalism mentioned 
In paragraph 3. (Money was not exchanged, but land was distributed In 
exchange for service, an army was ready to fight whenever called upon, you 
had to agree to go to war in order to possess land.) Paragraph 4 illustrates how 
the system was extended to lesser vassals all down the line. Here you might 
simply ask why it was important to own land. Students could discuss the 
alternatives to land ownership. 

As you continue with the section on feudalism, after the first paragraph, you 
could ask. •How were disputes settled in the Middle Ages? How did the lord 
decide what judgment to make? Did law exist as it does now? What were the dif- 
ferences? Were-judgraents uniform in a country or language area? Do you 
understand another reason a lord was so powerful? (William the Conqueror) 
Why? What are the similarities and differences between being a leader now. and 
being a leader then? Between good leaders now and then? What were the advan- 
tages of a system such as feudalism? The disadvantages? How did It meet the 
needs of the time? How Is It different from the system we live under? What ideas 
did they have that we don f t? What Ideas do we have that they didn't?" S-1 7 

When students have read the next two paragraphs under Feudalism, you 
could ask. "What were some of the ways feudalism didn't work?" Then you 
might refer to the "Ideal" image of feudalism as a triangle of power and ask 
students how they might revise it (A number of separate triangles or one big 
triangle with a number of smaller ones inside, some triangles over-lapping, 
etc.) s-IO "How is your design an Improvement on the texfs? Why did you 
make the changes you did?" S-2I 

Next, as students read the sections from the text on manors and lives of the 
serfs, you could say. "We have spent quite a bit of time talking about those at 
the higher levels of the social scale: kings, nobles, and knights Yet. these peo- 
ple represented only a small minority of the population. Why do you think we 
spend more time on them?" Here you could mention that veiy widespread illit- 
eracy was characteristic of most past civilizations and that generally only the 
elite were educated and left records of their times. "How does this affect our 
understanding of these times? (It Is most often through their eyes, from their 
perspective, and focuses on themselves and their peers.) S-35 

To analyze the concept •serf, students could discuss such questions as 
these: Where were serfs on the hierarchy? What does •attached to the land' 
mean? If serfs were "just like the trees in a manor's forest", were their lives 
seen as being as valuable as. say. that of a Duke? Given their lowly status, 
what were serfs seen as good for? (labor) What words would describe what a 
serf was like from a nobIe B s view? (weak minded, simple, in need of guidance, 
not to be trusted or given authority, etc.) How might they have seen the 
nobles? S-25 How was a serf different from a slave? (not bought and sold) 
How were they like slaves? S-I4 Look at the names of some serfs in the text. 
To what do the names refer? (animals, physical appearance, personality traits. 
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occupations) What were serfs identified with? For what were they valued? Do 
you think you could Identify whether a person was a serf or a noble just from 
hearing his or her name? How?" 

4) Feudalism: underlying ideas and implications S-17 

The next section is crucial because It explores some of the basic assump- 
tions underlying feudalism and other social structures of the Middle Ages 
(most often ignored in texts). It can also afford students the opportunity to 
engage in dialogical reasoning as they consider questions of social class 
from several points of view. 

You might introduce this discussion by saying that an important thing to 
understand in any system Is how it governs the relationship of one person to 
another. You might want to emphasize that social position In the Middle Ages 
almost always was determined by birth. 

"From what youVe read thus far. how would you describe the relation of one 
person to another In feudalism?* We advise that you Introduce the term hier- 
archy at this point, and have a student read a definition to the class. Others 
could rephrase the definition In their own words, or provide examples from 
their experience. Then you could ask. "What assumptions do you make about 
people when you organize them In a strict hierarchy such as feudalism? Are 
they equal or unequal? In What ways? What conclusions did leaders In the 
Middle Ages draw from these assumptions? S-28 (The strong should make 
decisions for the weak: the strong should protect the weak; the weak should 
serve the strong, etc.) Think about what this system implies In terms of how 
many could be at the top of the hierarchy (few). The authority of the few was a 
natural corollary of their inherent superiority. The superior should govern the 
inferior. Who should be educated? Why? Who should dress well and have the 
best houses? Given these assumptions, why would It be important for people to 
be ranked, classed, and labeled? (So they and others would know how to relate 
to each other what rules apply.) What might be some ways of identifying a per- 
son's social class simply by meeting them? (clothing, manner of speech, knowl- 
edge of rules of society, surnames, etc.) How easy do you think it was to move 
from one social class to another? How could It have been done? Why would 
this question probably not have occurred to most people living In the Middle 
Ages? Why was It In the Interest of the wealthy, high classes to keep their 
numbers small? (When resources are limited, adding more people means less 
for each individual.) Why would serfs accept their place? What options did they 
have? What assumptions w^uld they have made? What was more important to 
serfs than to people now? What Ideas were less Important?" S-25 

8) Cities 

After students read the section on "Living In cities*, you could ask, "What word 
does the author repeat In describing life In cities? (crowded) Do you think that a 
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person raised In the city then would emphasize 'crowded? Remember that the 
period was warlike. What word might a person from the Middle Ages use to 
describe a city? (safe, protected, secure, efficient). Our perspective often affects 
how we judge something and causes us to notice things that are important to us 
rather than to the original party. Do you think the serfs or the townspeople were 
better off? Support yoi?r choice with good reasons. What might have been some 
advantages of living in the city as a tradesman? Some disadvantages?' S-l 7 

6) Guilds 5-11 

Ask students to look at the picture representing Medieval guilds. "What does 
the central figure remind you of? (king) What was the guild organization similar 
to? (political structure tinder feudalism) As you read the next section ask yourseli 
how the word •hierarchy* applies to guilds. How is the guild structure different 
from that we discussed tinder feudalism? S-10 (one could progress; apprentice- 
ship was temporary] Why did guilds limit the number of apprentices? What's the 
problem with having too many people in their line of business*? How did guilds 
limit members* freedom? How did guilds help their members? Why were guilds so 
powerful? What are the advantages and disadvantages of a monopoly?" 

7) Eleanor of Aquitaine S-10 

To tie in the next section, "A strong-willed woman", you could emphasize the 
implications and complexities that marriage alliances created with regard to 
, land, power, and inheritance. It might be helpful to point out that this was typ- 
ical of Medieval noble families and created endless conflicts and disputes over 
claims to rightful ownership and control of territoiy. Since the Crusades are 
alluded to in this section, you could mention that they were extremely impor- 
tant in introducing changes to the Medieval way of life, but that they are not 
discussed in depth here. 



Critique III 

The role of religion — omissions and superficiality 

One of the most serious and puzzling omissions in the lesson is the role that religion, the 
Catholic Church, and religious ideas played in shaping almost evety aspect of Medieval culture; 
basic assumptions about the purpose of human life and its relation to Deity, government, the 
calendar, and holidays. As presented, religion is just another manifestation of daily life — a 
benign practice rather than a powerful set of ideas. The discussion of Bernard of CJairvaux, 
although interesting In its detail, lacks a context within which to understand his life. Although it 
hints that he was protesting corrupt practices, ("He picked CUeaux because the monks there 
strictly followed the rules of a religious life. Bernard scorned those who took vows as monks but 
did not keep them stricthj.% it provides no background that would help students appreciate the 
significance of his life to the larger community. 
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The phrase, 'the Religious life*. Is vague. {-Christianity was very powerful and many people led 
religious lives.") What did It mean to lead a religious life in the Middle Ages? The text merely gives 
a dally schedule. The claim that religion was powerful is never elucidated. This is confusing and 
gives the (correct) impression that important Ideas are being left out. Among the more significant 
shortcomings is ths stunning omission of the role of God in religion. The word 'God* is never 
mentioned In the student text. Without some concept of humans* relationship to God and the 
church there is no basis for understanding why one would ever choose a life such as Bernard's. 
Had these religious assumptions been made clear, secular institutions such as feudalism and 
guilds could have been understood as reflections of those fundamental Ideas: the reasons for 
their acceptance made clear. To leave them out of a discussion of the Middle Ages is incompre- 
hensible. Without them, the Middle Ages cannot be adequately understood. 

The one and one -half paragraphs devoted to the Crusades, another key development with far- 
reaching implications, is much too cursoiy. particularly when compared to the six paragraphs 
devoted to apprentices, though the textbook devotes more time to them in a later chapter. 
Students could read those references now. Again, without a grasp of fundamental ideas which 
organized life in the Middle Ages, it is hard to establish priorities for amount of coverage. The 
Checkup questions at the end of the chapter mirror the text's emphasis on nuts and bolts, rather 
than also exploring ideas and concepts which make sense of the many different aspects of 
Medieval life introduced in this lesson. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-17 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or interpretations 

S-27 comparing and contrasting ideals with actual practice 

S-IO refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-II comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 

S-25 reasoning dialoglcalfy: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 

Remodelled Lesson Plan III 

8) The religious life S-17 

For the section entitled. •The religious life", you may want to do something 
similar to what was done for "Feudalism". It would be appropriate to tell stu- 
dents that religion was one of the most important aspects of life in the Middle 
Ages: that it affected evexy part of life, and that its ideas about the purpose of 
life, the relationship of God and humans, etc.. really undergird the whole social 
structure, including feudalism. The text nowhere explains the meaning of 
"Christianity was very powerful* or the phrase 'a religious life'. If you have the 
background and resources, it would be advisable to supplement the lesson in 
this area. If not. you could proceed with the life of Bernard of Claitvaux. You 
might ask students what implications they draw from the lines. "He picked 
CUeawc because the monks there strictly followed the rules of a religious life. 
Bernard scorned those who took vows as monks but did not keep them strictly." 
S-32 (not all monks kept their vows) Why would this be important to him? Why 
would others not keep their vows? S-27 Does that mean that the life described 





In the text was the way all monks lived? S-IO How Is hierarchy manifest In the 
religious life? S-1I {vows, obedience to superior authority) Whom was Bernard 
trying to serve? Why? What ideas were at the core of his life? 

9) Comparison of feudalism to other systems 

Throughout you may wish to compare Medieval values, assumptions, and 
practices with ours, and with other times and cultures. It is an excellent way 
of clarifying aspects of different systems, and encouraging students to look 
for basic, organizing ideas in any social structure, as well as providing a 
framework in whic T .j details will be better remembered. It also provides anoth- 
er opportunity for students to engage in dialogical thinking. The teacher 
could formalize this Into a concluding activity where students are asked to 
explain the differences between feudalism's and capitalism's basic ideas, val- 
ues and assumptions. S-25 
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A critical approach to teaching science is concerned less with students accumulating 
undigested facts and scientific definitions and procedures, than with students learning 
to thiiik scientifically. As students learn to think scientifically, they inevitably organize 
and internalize facts, learn terminology, and use scientific procedures. But they learn them 
deeply, because they are tied into ideas that they have thought through, and hence do not have 
to "re-learn* them again and again. 

The biggest obstacle to science education is students* previous misconceptions. Although there 
are well-developed, defensible methods for settling many scientific questions, educators shouk? rec- 
ognize that students have developed their own ideas about the physical world. Merely presenting 
established methods to students does not usually affect their inner beliefs; they continue to exist in 
an unarticulated and therefore unchallenged form. Father than transferring the knowledge they 
learn in school to new settings, students continue to useitheir pre-existing, frameworks of belief. 
Students* own emerging egocentric conceptions about events in their immediate experience seem 
much more real and true to them than what they have superficially picked up in school. 

For example, in one study, few college physics students could correctly answer the question, 
"What happens to a piece of paper thrown out of a moving car's window?' They reverted to a 
naive version of physics inconsistent with what they learned in school; they used Aristotelian 
rather than Newtonian physics. The Proceedings of the International Seminar on Misconceptions 
in Science and Mathematics offers another example. A student was presented with evidence 
about current flow that was incompatible with his articulated beliefs. In response to the instruc- 
tor's demonstration, the student replied, "Maybe that's the case here, but if you come home 
with me you'll see it's different there." 1 This student's response graphically illustrates one way 
students retain their own beliefs: they simply Juxtapose them with a new beliei. Unless students 
practice expressing and defending their own beliefs, and listening critically to those of others, 
they will not critique their own beliefs and modify them in light of school learning. "As children 



discover they have different solutions, different methods, different frameworks, and they try to 
convince each other, or at least to understand each other, they revise their understanding In 
many small but important ways.** 

Science texts suffer from serious flaws which give students false and misleading Ideas about 
science. Students are not encouraged to develop real experiments; rather, they are told what Is 
true and false and given demonstrations to perform. Typical science texts present the student, In 
other words, with the finished products of science. These texts present Information and tell stu- 
dents what is so. They have students sort things into pre-developed categories, rather than stim- 
ulating students to discover and assess their own categories. Texts require students to practice 
the skills of measuring, graphing, and counting, often for no reason but mindless drill. Such 
activities merely reinforce the stereotype that scientists are people who run around counting and 
measuring and mixing bizarre liquids together for no recognizable reason. 

Texts also Introduce scientific concepts. But students must understand scientific concepts 
through ordinaiy language and ordinary concepts. After a unit on photosynthesis, a student who 
was asked, •Where do plants get their food?" replied, "From water, soil, and all over." The student 
misunderstood what the concept 'food' means for plants and missed the crucial Idea that plants 
make their own food. He was using his previous (ordinary, human) concept of •food*. Confusion 
often arises when scientific concepts that have another meaning in ordinary language (such as, 
Work*) are not distinguished in a way that highlights how purpose affects use of language. Stu- 
dents need to see that each concept Is correct fcr Its purpose. 

Students are rarely called upon to understand the reasons for doing their experiments or for 
doing them In a particular way. Students have little opportunity to come to grips with the con- 
cept of the controlled experiment* or understand the reasons for the particular controls used. 
Furthermore, texts often fail to make the link between, observation and conclusion explicit. 
Rarely do students have occasion to ask, "How did we get from that observation to that conclu- 
sion?" Scientific reasoning remains a mystery to students, whereas education In science should 
combat the common assumption that, "Only scientists and geniuses can understand science." 

To learn from a science activity, students should understand its purpose. A critical approach to 
science education would allow students to ponder questions, propose solutions, and develop and 
conduct their own experiments. Although many of their experiments would fail the attempt and fail- 
ure provide a valuable learning experience which more accurately parallels what scientists do. When 
an experiment designed by students fails, those students are stimulated to amend their beliefs. 

Many texts also treat the concept of "fhe scientific method" in a misleading way. Not all scien- 
tists do the same kinds of things — some experiment, others don't, some do field observations, 
others develop theories. Compare what chemists, theoretical physicists, zoologists, and paleontol- 
ogists do. Furthermore, scientific thinking is not a matter of running through a set of steps one 
time. Rather it is a kind of thinking in which we continually move back and forth between ques- 
tions we ask about the world and observations we make, and experiments we devise to test out 
various hypotheses, guesses, hunches, and models. We continually think in a hypothetical fash- 
ion: "If this idea of mine is true, then what will happen under these or those conditions? Let me 
see, suppose we try this. What does this result tell me? Why did this happen? If this is why. then 
that should happen when I 

We have to do a lot of critical thinking in the process, because we must ask clear and precise 
questions In order to devise experiments that can give us clear and precise answers. Typically the 
results of experiments — especially those devised by students — will be open to more than one 
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interpretation. What one student thinks the experiment has shown oRen differs from what 
another student thinks. Here then is another opportunity to try to get students to be clear and 
precise in what they are saying. "Exactly how are these two different interpretations different? Do 
they agree at all? If so, where do they agree?* 

As part of learning to think scientifically, clearly, and precisely, students need opportunities 
to transfer ideas to new contexts. This can be linked with the scientific goal of bringing differ- 
ent kinds of phenomena under one scientific law, and the process of clarifying our thinking 
through analogies. Students should seek connections, and assess explanations and models. 
"How do the concepts of gravity, mass, and air resistance explain the behavior of pebbles and 
airplanes, boulders and feathers?" 

Finally, although scientific .questions have only one correct answer, they may have a number of 
plausible answers only one of which is correct. It is more important for students to get into the 
habit of thinking scientifically than to get the correct answer through a rote process that they do 
not understand. The essential point is this: students should learn to do their own thinking about 
scientific questions from the start. 

Once students give up on trying to do their own scientific thinking and start passively takin? 
In what their textbooks tell them, the spirit of science, the scientific attitude and frame of mind, 
is lost. Never forget the importance of "I can figure this out for myself! I can find some way to 
test this!* as an essential scientific stance for students in relationship to how they think about 
themselves as knowers. If they reach the point of believing that knowledge is something in books 
that people smarter than them figured out, then they have lost the fundamental drive that ulti- 
mately distinguishes the educated from the uneducated person. 

Unfortunately, this shift commonly occurs in the thinking of most students some time during 
elementary school. We need to teach science, and indeed all subjects, in such a way that this 
shift never occurs, so that the drive to figure out things for oneself does not die, but is continual- 
ly fed and supported by day to day scientific thinking on our part. 

From the outset we must design science activities so that students cannot mindlessly perform 
them. We should look for opportunities that call upon students to explain or make intelligible 
what they are doing and why it is necessary or significant. When students perform experiments, 
we should ask questions such as these: 

• What exactly are you doing? ythy? What results do you expect? Why? Have you designed 
any controls for this experiments? (Why do you have to use the same amount of liquid for 
both tests? Why do these have to be the same temperature? Size? What would happen if 
they weren't?) What might happen if we ... instead? 

When students make calculations or take measurements, we should ask questions like these: 

• What are you measuring? Why? What will that tell you? What numbers do you need to 
record? In what units? Why? What equation are you using? Why? Which numbers go where 
In the equation? What does the answer tell you? What would a different answer mean? 

When studying anatomy, students can apply what they learn by considering such questions 
as these: 

• If this part of the body has this function, what would happen if it no longer functioned fully 
or at all? Why do you say so? What would that be like for the person? What if it functioned 
on "overdrive"? What other parts of the body would such breakdowns affect? Why? 
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When students use theoretical concepts In biology or zoology, for example, they could be asked to 
explain the purpose and significance of those concepts by answering questions like these: 

• How Important is this distinction? Let's look at our chart of categories of living things. Where 
on the chart is this distinction? Why? What distinction is more important? Why? Less impor- 
tant? Why? (Why is the distinction between vertebrates and Invertebrates more important to 
zoologists than the distinction between warm-blooded and cold-blooded animals?) 

• Did any categorizations surprise you or seem strange? Do zoologists group together animals 
that seem very different to you? Which? How can we find out why they are grouped this way? 

In general, students should be asked to explain the justification for scientific claims. 

• Why does your text say this? How did scientists find this out? How would that prove this 
conclusion? Could we explain these results another way? What? Then how could we tell 
which was right? What would we have to do? Why? What results would you expect if this 
were so, rather than that hypothesis? 

Of course, all of the questions above need to be modified in the light of the grade level, the par- 
ticular students, and the context. We must continually take Into account precisely what ques- 
tions in what form will stimulate their thinking. We want to make sure that we don't overwhelm 
them with questions they are not able to handle, for that will cause them to stop thinking as 
quickly as the straight didactic approach does. 

In sum, whenever possible, students should be encouraged to express their ideas and try to 
convince each other to adopt them. Having to listen to their fellow students* Ideas, to take those 
ideas seriously, and to try to find ways to test those ideas with observations and experiments are 
necessary experiences. Having to listen to their fellow students* objections will facilitate the pro- 
cess of self critique in a more fruitful way than if they are merely corrected by teachere who are 
typically taken as absolute authorities on "textbook'' mattere. Discussion with peers should be 
used to make reasoning from observation to conclusion explicit and help students learn how to 
state their own assumptions and recognize the assumptions of others. 

Footnotes 

1 Hugh Helm & Joseph D. Novak, "A Framework for ConccptuaLChange with Special Reference to Misconcep- 
tions," Proceedings of the International Seminar on Misconceptions in Science and Mathematics, Cornell Universi- 
ty, Ithaca, NY, June 20-22, 1983, p. 3. 

3 Jack Easley, "A Teacher Educator's Perspective on Students* and Teachers* Schemes: Or Teaching by Listening" 
Proceedings of the Conference on Thinking, Harvard Graduate School of Education, August, 1984, p. 8. 
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Remodelling Selene* lessons 




What Biome Do You Live In 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 



^•^ro^lScussion, explore the concept <bIome/ the usefulness of distinguishing blomes. 
and historical implications of the concept 



Original Lesson Plan- 



Abstract 

Students use the high and low temperatures and the average annual 
amount of precipitation for their towns and a table to Identify fc-vir blome. 
They then compare their towns with the description of their blome in the text, 
and explain differences. from Sikcr Burden Science 6'Gradeby 

George G. Mallinson, Jacqueline 
Mallireon, William L. Smallwood, 
Catherine Valentino. ©1985 p. 101. 



Critique 

The lesson encourages independent thought by having students compare their area with the 
description, and speculate on reasons for any differences. We would extend this discussion. The 
lesson also offers an opportunity for Interdisciplinary work by exploring the relationship 
between geography and hlstoiy. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-l thinking independently 

S-I7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 
S-23 making interdisciplinary connections 

Remodelled Lesson Plan 

The teacher, rather than immediately assigning this page, could first ask 
students how they could find out what blome they live In. "What do you 
need to know about an area? (Review the concept.) How could we find those 
things out?* S-I 

When students have Identified the blome, use the questions In the origi- 
nal lesson, extended with questions like the following: Why Is that our 
biome? What is different here? Which differences are natural? Man-caused? 
If different places that have the same blome vary In these kinds of ways, 
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why do wc classify biomcs? Docs knowing which biomc wc belong to tell us 
anything? What? How can we use our knowledge about biomes? S-1 7 Why 
do other places have our biome? 

To have students make interdisciplinary connections, you could ask, "How 
does an area's biome affect the history of that place? Why? Identify the biomes 
of places we have studied in history. Would that history be different if that 
place had been tundra? Desert? How? Why?* S-23 
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The Human Skeleton 



by Ev SmDeLa Paz Rlos, Rice 
Elementary School, San Carlos, CA 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• make their preconceptions about the skeleton explicit by drawing it 

• draw another skeleton after learning more about iU thereby examining, evaluating, 
modifying their preconceptions 

Standard Approach 

The students' text has a brief discussion of the human skeleton with the 
names of the different bones. 



Critique 

Children in the elementary grades have certain ideas about the human body. Some of these 
Ideas are correct and some are not. We must give children the opportunity to correct those 
which are incorrect by comparing what they do know with what they do not know and actively 
make their own modifications. 



Strategies used to remodel 

S-l thinking independently 

S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 

S-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-i — 

The students will be divided into partners and will take turns drawing each 
other's body outline as the person lies on the paper. After drawing the outlines, 
the students will exchange papers with their partners so that everyone will 
have an outline of his or her body. Without referring to a text book, each stu- 
dent will draw his or her skeleton in the outline. These drawings will hang in 
the room while the students gather Information about their bodies, comparing 
it to other animals, machines, and artificial parts. 

As students gather the information, they will record and map it out on a sec- 
ond body outline. By critiquing their Initial ideas, the students will have a bet- 
ter understanding of the process of expanding their information base. S-30 
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The students will construct a model of a 5* skeleton using plaster of parts, 
old sheets, and cardboard tubes. The students will work in groups of 2, 3, or 4 
to construct some part of the skeleton. After constructing the parts of the 
skeleton in proportion to the whole, they will assemble the skeleton. 
" With the modified knowkdge about the human skeleton and the interest and 
humor engendered by making the models, students will be asked to write some 
create response: a short comedy, a mystery, or perhaps a poem. 

ediutr'm note: What were you right about? How did you know those things? 
What were you wrong about? Why did you think that? How could you have 
been wrong? S-33 
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Hair Keeps Animals Warm 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

^f^uiS Importance of controlling variables when experimenting, by analyzing the 
experiment in their texts 
• evaluate the model used by the text for Its experiment design by discussing significant 
similarities and differences 



Original Lesson Plan : 

Abstract 

Students remove the labels from two tin cans. They glue cotton around one of 
them and fill both with the same amount of hb^water. They predict the results 
and then measure and record the water temperature every five minutes for half 
an hour. The conclusion reads, "Using the results jrom this experiment, explain 
how hair keeps an animal warm." As an extension, they are to consider how sea 

mammals with little hair keep warm. „ -■«..-. ^ ^ ~ 

K from Silver Burden Science 6, George G. 

Mallinson, Jacqueline Mallinson, 

William L. Smallwood, Catherine 

Vdentino. ©1985 p. 58. 



Critique 

This lesson affords the opportunity for students to critique their texts. It inadvertently encour- 
ages sloppy thinking in students. It does net answer the question it claims to. Though the title 
question is 'How does hair keep an animal warm?' all that can be inferred from this experiment 
Is that stuff similar to hair retains heat. It does nothing to explain how, it merely suggests that 
hair (or cotton) helps keep animals warm. Students are likely to answer the question with a 
restatement of what it asks, that is, "Hair keeps animals warm by keeping the heat in." 

The lesson offers a number of opportunities for infusing critical thought. Students could 
explore and evaluate the analogy between the cans of warm water and animals. Critical vocabu- 
lary use can be reinforced- The extension about how sea mammals keep warm could be further 
extended with a discussion of people and reptiles. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-2I reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

5- 33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 

6- 29 noting significant similarities and differences 

S-IO refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan . . 

Students could read the experiment, and discuss its design at length. For 
example, you might ask, "Why fill the cans from the same container? What 
could happen if you didn't? How would that affect the results? Why do both 
cans have to have the same amount? Why make a graph? Could the data be 
organized another way Instead? Which is best for this kind of information? 
Why? How would you expect the experiment to turn out? Why? What kind of 
answer would you give to the question? What did the experiment show? Why? 
What did it claim to show? Are these the same or different? S-33 Why? What is 
used in place of the animal? Its fui? How like and unlike are cans of warm 
water and cotton to animals and fur - ? Are the similarities relevant to the ques- 
tion the experiment poses? Are the differences? Assess this experiment/ S-29 

Finally, students could consider less hairy mammals and animals. "Does 
hair help keep all animals warm? Name some animals that have little or no 
hain How do they keep warm?" S-IO 
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Magnets 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students wilt . t . A A , ..... 

• explore and clarify •magnetism* through play and structured activities 

• transfer what they learn about magnets to their understanding of the Earth 



Original Lesson Plan. 



Abstract 

The article containing the following suggestions emphasizes the importance 
of students* "playing" with magnets before the formal lesson begins. The 
author then suggests the following activities: students are given a variety of 
objects to test for attraction to magnets; students distinguish metals that are 
attracted from those that aren't; students devise tests which determine rela- 
tive strengths of magnets; students make magnets; and students use magnets 

to find objects buried in sand. . 

from Learning Magazine Vol 15, #7 

"Science — Discover the Wonder," by G. 

Douglas Paul pp. 44-45. 



Critique 

The first, third and fourth activities, as well as the introduction, encourage independent 
thought It is unclear, however, whether or not students are to discuss their findings. The lesson 
does nothing to put the concept of magnetism into the larger picture of science. It misses the 
chance to discuss the purpose and applications of the object of study. Ships and airplanes use 
compasses, which rely on magnetism, to navigate. Magnetism is an important idea in astronomy. 

Strategies used to remodel 

&-1 thinking Independently 

S-I2 comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 

S-23 making interdisciplinary connections 

S-5 developing intellectual humility and suspending judgment 

Remodelled Lesson Plan * 

This lesson could start with a discussion to find out what students already 
know about magnetism and Its uses. Instead of giving students objects to test, 
students should be able to decide what to test and how to determine the 
attraction to the magnet. S-I This lesson does a good job when it transfers 
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learning to the situation of making magnets, but It would do well to make this 
transfer explicit by asking students what more they have learned from making 
magnets, than from studying those already made. 

Discuss a compass with students, explaining what it Is used for. Let stu- 
dents play with compasses, or make them, and see how the magnet affects 
them. "Why does the compass needle usually point one way? Why does your 
magnet change that? What does that tell us about the Earth?" Students could 
be asked to describe or sketch the shapes of the magnetic field as discovered 
by noting where magnets attract and repel each other. They could look up 
drawings of the magnetic field around the Earth and compare the two. S-ll 

As an extension exercise, students could discuss why we use the expression 
•magnetic pe-sonaHty* and what it means. The teacher could lead a discussion 
where the children try to puzzle this out. S-23 

Finally, this lesson can be wrapped up by asking students to review what 
they have learned. They should be able to state what they now know and what 
they are uncertain of in the area of magnetism. "What kind of 'thing* is mag- 
netism? Can we sense it? How do we know it's there? What do we know about 
it? What questions do you have about magnets and magnetism?" S-5 
Interested students could research magnets and report back to the class. 
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Polar Ice Caps Melt 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

^ C f t d^ign amodel to explore the consequences of the melting of the polar Ice caps 
• evaluate their models by noting signlflcant similarities and differences 



Original Lesson Plan — 

Abstract 

This lesson focuses on the question, "If the polar ice caps melt, what would 
happen to the rest of the world?" Students put sand, water, and a large chunk 
of ice in a large pan, and record periodic observations while the ice melts. They 
discuss the following questions: In what way is the model similar to what hap- 
pens on Earth? What kinds of errors occur when any model is used? 

from Down to Earth Arthur Wiebe, 
Sheryl Mercier, and Larry Ecklund edi- 
tors. Fresno Pacific College, Project 
Aims. ©1984 p. 14. 



Critique 

This lesson provides an opportunity for model design and assessment, distinguishing rele- 
vant from Irrelevant differences, differences in style of observations, and an exploration of a 
chain of causes and effects. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-9 developing confidence in reason 
S-I thinking independently 

distinguishing relevant from Irrelevant facts 
S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

S-I I comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 
S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

-Remodelled Lesson Plan s~b - 

You could begin by asking students what they think would happen If the 
polar .ice caps melted. Guide them in designing a model to answer the ques- 
tion, with questions like the following: How could we find out, without it actu- 
ally happening? How could we make a model we can watch? What could we 
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do? Why? What could we use? Why? What would happen to the water? Where 
would it go?.How could we make oceans and continents? S-l 

During the course of the study, have students write down their observations 
(and times at which they made them). A student could put the observations in 
chronological order. Students could discuss their observations, and what they 
imply: What has happened? What did different students find? How can we 
compare these notes? fThe class could use the notes to make a composite 
description, which would probably be more complete than that of any single 
student. Students could discuss differences between observations near the 
same time. Students cculd delete irrelevant observations.) S-3I How is our 
model like what the real situation would be? Unlike it? What does that tell us 
about what would happen if the ice caps really melted? Follow up responses to 
elicit further effects. fThen what? What effect would that have?) Students could 
discuss affects on land, climate, people, and other forms of life. S-35 The class 
could also discuss the question: What would happen if the ice caps grew? 
(Discuss at length.) S-II 

The teacher could supplement the discussion of the worth of the model, with 
questions like the following: Why did we have to make a model to explore this 
question? In what ways was the model different from Earth? Which of these 
differences are relevant to our key question? How useful was the model? What 
might we have done, if we had the time and resources, to make the model more 
accurate? Why would that have been better? Do we need to have done that, or 
can we draw conclusions from our model? S-29 

If students know about the ice ages, they could be brought into the discus- 
sion of this lesson. Students may be able to speculate about how scientists 
know the ice caps have changed sizes. "Given what we've learned about how 
the Earth would be affected by the melting of our ice caps, what could we 
expect scientists to find if ice caps had melted and grown a long time ago? If 
the ice caps used to be smaller (larger), what evidence would be left? How do 
scientists know how big the oceans used to be? If the oceans shrank (grew) 
what would coasts look like?" S-l J 
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Remodelling Scjence Lessons 



Making Models: The Atom 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students wilt 

• analyze the concept 'model' by discussing models they have seen and discussing the pur- 
poses of models 

• develop criteria for evaluating models 

• design and make models of an atom 

• discuss the strengths and weaknesses of their models of atoms, noting significant similari- 
ties and differences 



Original Lesson Plan 

Abstract 

Students examine pictures of models of atoms, are provided with materials, 

and are asked to make their own models of oxygen, carbon, or sodium atoms. 

They are asked if they can make the electrons revolve. 

from Concepts in Science tf* Grade by Paul 
F. Brandwein, Elizabeth K. Cooper, Paul E. 
Blackwood, Elizabeth B. Hone. p. 293. 



Critique 

This lesson fragment offers an opportunity for students to discuss the purposes of models 
in general and the specific benefits of making models of atoms. Students can also practice 
assessing models, in light of those purposes. By examining their models at length and in 
great detail, students can develop their clarity of thought and expression, and review what 
they know about atoms. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

S-15 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 

S-J 4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-I thinking independently -> 

S-8 developing intellectual perseverance 

S-IO refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-31 distinguishing relevant from irrelevant facts 

S-23 making interdisciplinary connections 
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Hie class could begin by discussing models in general and analyzing the 
concept. "What does 'model* mean? What models have you seen or made? Did 
they help you understand what they modeled? How? Why? How can you tell a 
good model from a poor model? What's an example of a good model? Why? A 
poor one? Why? S-I5 What differences were there between models you have 
seen and the things they modeled? (Ask this of several of the examples previ- 
ously given.) Why make models? What purpose do they serve?" S-JM 

Tell students that they are going to make models of atoms. Have students 
discuss what they know about atoms, and ask, "How could models of atoms 
help us? How could we make a model of an atom?" You might ask Uzem what 
parts they would need/ and how they could put them together. S-I Students 
could make and evaluate various models of atoms and engage In an extended 
process of designing, making, discussing, and improving models of atoms. S-3 

Students could be led in a discussion of the strengths and weaknesses of var- 
ious models, with questions like the following: (Of each proposed model ask,) 
What parts does it have? What park do atoms have? Does the model have any 
extra parts? Does it leave out parts? How is each part of this model like the part 
of the atom? {Continue for each part, including the connecters.) Unlike? 
(Encourage multiple responses.) Could this model be improved? How? How do 
these models help us? How could they mislead us? How can we avoid being 
misled? S-IO Do these models help you understand atoms? How, or why not? 
Do any of these models suggest questions about atoms? What? Do the models 
help you find answers to those questions? Why or why not? Are the differences 
between the model and the atom relevant to the question you asted? Why or 
why not? S-3I How could this model be improved? Why would that improve it? 

The teacher could use the idea of models to clarify the concept 'analogy'. 
Have students recall analogies. Have them compare models and analogies. (A 
model is a thing, analogies are words. Both have similarities and differences to 
the originals. Both can be evaluated in terms of their purposes and whether 
relevant features are similar or different.) S-23 
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The Sun Heats the Earth 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

Tlie students will? 

• infer how surface temperature affects air temperature 

• exercise Independent thought by organizing their data on weather, and answering essay 
questions 

• use Insight into numbers to understand a scientific phenomenon 



Original Lesson Plan- 



Abstract 

"How Weather Begins" discusses solar energy and its relationship to the 
Earth's weather. This section explains how the warmth of the sun heats the 
atmosphere unevenly. One of the reasons for this is illustrated by an experi- 
ment In which students predict and observe which materials heat the most 
and least, and which lose heat the quickest and slowest Another activity has 
the teacher shine a flashlight straight onto paper, then at an angle. Students 
compare the areas. The text relates the demonstration to the difference 
between summer and winter sunlight. 

from Silver Burden Science 5* Grade, 
George G. Mallinson, Jacqueline 
Mallinson, William L. Smallwood, 
Catherine Valentino. ©1985 pp. 260-261 
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Critique 

Hie text confuses Inferring and concluding, with remembering and sensing. Examples of this 
problem occur on teachers* notes on pp. 260, when students are asked to Infer, conclude or fig- 
ure out facts just mentioned in the text or described by sujdents. For example, after discussing 
experiences of walking barefoot on hot and cool surfaces, students are to conclude that some of 
the surfaces were cooler than others. When you step from a hot surface to a cool one, you sense 
the latter is cooler; you do not conclude it. 

The motivation exercise in the teachers' notes on p. 260, about walking barefoot, Is not terribly 
motivating and is a poor introduction to the text. Although it does illustrate that some surface 
areas are warmer than others, it does not engage students in the way the experiment for this 
idea does. This experiment is a hands-on illustration of the preceding text and is thus more 
dynamic than the proposed motivation. Even if this option is not exercised, a more exciting moti- 
vation scenario could be explored. 

Hie enrichment suggestion on p. 261 (wherein the teacher is supposed to demonstrate that 
light shown at an angle covers more area, and thus provides less energy per unit of space), falls 
short of fully illustrating the concept. Students need to consider the demonstration carefully and 
make its meaning explicit. 
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Strategies used to remodel 

8-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or interpretations 
S-23 making interdisciplinary connections 
S-I thinking independently 



Remodelled Lesson Plan 

Rather than opening the chapter with a questionable inference (that palm 
treer imply tropical places), it would be better to ask students what weather is 
and what they know about it. You could substitute the experiment on how heat 
affects different surfaces for the "motivation," and ask students what surface 
temperatures might have to dc with weather. "How is surface temperature 
related to air temperature?* S-32 

The reasoning behind the enrichment activity for the different angles of sun- 
light could be made more explicit by eliciting or explaining that when the same 
amount of energy hits a smaller versus a larger area, the amount of energy per 
unit of area is greater. Here, students could be reminded of work with frac- 
tions. Write a fraction on the board, labeling the numerator 'amount of energy* 
and the denominator 'area*. Write a second fraction, labeled the same, but with 
a larger denominator. Thus, students can understand the idea mathematically, 
as well as verbally. 8-23 

Ask students if they can design other models to illustrate this concept If they 
do not suggest any, suggest a few yourself (both adequate and inadequate) to 
check their understanding of the concept For each model ask if it does indeed 
show how the angle of sunlight affects the intensity of heat Probe their answers: 
insist they not only answer but explain why or why not flhey may need two 
models: one for "Energy which arrives at an angle covers more space," another 
for "The same energy hitting more area provides less energy per area.") S-I 
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Animal Architects 



by Brooke Bledsoe, Napa U.S.D., Napa, 

CA 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• use resource material to support a conclusion 

• develop and give arguments 

• assess the arguments given 

Original Lesson Plan 

I I made the remark In class to my flflh grade students that "Birds are the 

! best architects, and we have always studied them to learn how to create better 
designs for our own buildings." One of the students interjected that he had 
always thought beavers were the best architects. 

Based on this impromptu difference of opinion, I assigned a discussion for 
the following FYiday to take place between those who took the "birds" side ver- 
sus those who took the "beavers" side. 

They could bring in all the reference material they could gather, and I recom- 
mended that they meet as a group before they got started in order to organize 
what they needed and how they would proceed. 

On Friday afternoon, we set the classroom up with a row of desks for the 
"birds" opposite a row of desks for the "beavers". Those who did not want to 
participate, or who were undecided, sat in a row at the end of the classroom 
between the two opposing sides. I challenged them to listen to the arguments 
and facts and to decide which side they thought presented the best arguments 
and which side they would finally agree with. They could form a third side or 
have individual opinions. 

As the discussion progressed, I observed that the students had set a pattern 
of debate that was quite civilized, allowing alternate views to be voiced in the 
order in which they sat It reminded me of the Presidential debates on televi- 
sion in which one candidate is allowed so much time to address a question and 
then the other takes a turn to answer the same question. I intervened here to 
encourage responses from any member of a team, out of seating order, to 
counter or challenge something said from the other side. 

Hie "beavers" definitely out-argued the "birds". They were more logical, had 
stronger data, and used more quotes from authority. However, with my inter- 
vention, the question changed then to, -Were the beavers, peiiiaps» the better 
engineers, and the birds the better architects?" 
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I was very proud of the "undecided" group when I called lime. They concluded 
that although the •beavers" had made a much stronger case than the "birds", 
they realty didn't prove the beavers were better architects, but rather that they 
build stronger houses. They also concluded that, since the beavers buiid only 
two types of houses, the variety of style and usefulness of the birds* nests, adapt- 
ed to many environments, make the birds better architects and the beavers better 
engineers. My pride in the conclusions from my neutral group was due to their 
ability to see the difference between a stronger presentation, versus actual proof 
of the argument — a giant step towards critical thinking for ten-year-olds. 



Critique 

Other than curriculum content set out by the California Framework, I have pretty much left 
the textbooks and all workbooks behind in my mode of teaching. Thus, I am using my own logic 
to set forth methods to be used to teach the content prescribed. My plans and methods lack clar- 
ity and focus. Consequently, when using a situation that arises spontaneously, I need to 
progress in a logical order Instead of shooting from the hip so much of the time. I feel as my clari- 
ty and focus crystallize, so will that of my students. The use of criteria and the clarification of 
vocabulary should be a starting point before sending the students to the reference materials. 



Strategies used to remodel 

S-26 reasoning dialecticaUy: evaluating perspectives, interpretations, or theories 

S-I thinking independently 

S-3I distinguishing relevant from irrelevant facts 

S-34 recognizing contradictions 

S-23 listening critically: the art of silent dialogue 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-26 



I would use the same question: "Are birds better architects than beavers, or are 
beavers better architects than birds?" S-I Again, I would divide the children into 
the three groups described above: the "birds", the "beavers", and the "undecided". 
I would give them two days to meet and to gather reference material but this time 
I would advise them that at any time during the debate they could change their 
minds. One could become undecided or one could change to the other side and 
back again if any doubt entered his or her mind. Through open-ended questioning 
from me, "I would ask for clarification of •architect* and 'engineer* and see what 
they would do with these terms. S-31 I would choose a few comments from the 
two panels and ask if they really related to the argument and I would select out 
any contradictions made by a side and hold them up for scrutiny. S-34 

editor's note: The undecided students could also ask questions of the pan- 
elists. S-22 
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Parachutes and Other Falling 

Objects 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

Hie students will: 

• design and test parachutes 

• discuss characteristics which affect the descent rates of parachutes 

• transfer insights about parachutes to falling objects In general and to falling objects on the 
moon - - 

• hypothesize, test, and refine hypotheses regarding the descent-rates of objects 



Original Lesson Plan 

Abstract 

This lesson focuses on the key question, 'What is the rate of descent of your 
parachute?" Students design, build, and test parachutes (twice each from three 
different heights}, calculating the rates of descent in meters per second. They 
then discuss the following questions: What things affect the rate of descent? Did 
the rate of your chute change from one height to another? Why? Select the Jive 
slowest rates of descent and the jive fastest from the class chart Have those stu- 
dents display and describe their parachutes. Were there similarities? What can 
you conclude? How would you modify your parachute to improve its performance? 

from The Sky's the Limit Arthur Wiebe 
and Larry Ecklund editors. Fresno Pacific 
College. Project Aims. © 1982 p. 13. 



Critique 

A major weakness of this lesson is its failure to connect why a parachute works to falling objects 
in general. It misses the opportunity to teach important science concepts such as gravity, wind 
resistance, and inertia. This trivializes the lesson by restricting it to measuring and recording data. 

This lesson offers the opportunity to have students engage in extended scientific reasoning 
— posing questions, testing answers, posing new questions, and conducting further tests, all 
the while, assessing their original ideas and refining their initial generalizations. Headway 
can be made on the broadened topic without extended preparation, no measurements, and 
little recording of data. 
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Strategies used to remodel 

S-S developing intellectual perseverance 

S-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or interpretations 

S-ll comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 

S-10 refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-5 developing intellectual humility and suspending judgment 

S-9 developing confidence in reason 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-s 



Begin by asking if anyone knows what a parachute is and what it is for. 
Students should know that a parachute is designed to keep something from 
falling too quickly, that is, that it slows the rate of descent "What affects the 
rate of descent of a parachute? How could we find out? How does a parachute 
work? Why does it work?" 

Students could then design and test their parachutes. Students may repeat 
their tests on different days and/or in different places (windy vs. protected) 
and compare results. As in the original lesson, have them compare slow with 
fast parachutes and speculate on which differences affected the descent rate. 
They could compare parachutes of different materials, and those carrying dif- 
ferent weights and shapes. Ask them, "What does this tell us? About all? 
Gravity? Objects? Why did we get the results we did? Why does the parachute 
fall slowly?* Students could then begin making generalizations and hypothe- 
ses, and designing experiments to test them. S-32 

You could then broaden the original question to, "What affects the rate of 
fall of objects, and why?" S-ll Students could practice making and refining 
generalizations. Suggest that they experiment with other kinds of falling 
objects such as paper planes, feathers, books, rocks, pillows, etc. Students 
need not measure, they could simply group objects in general categories of 
fast-falling, slow-falling, and in-between-speeds. After each test or each few 
tests, discuss results, eliciting complete explanations. "What were you testing 
for? (To see if weight, size, or density affects fall rate.) What did you do? 
(Dropped this and that from the same height at the same time and place.) 
Why? (If what we tested for affects fall rate, since they're the same in every 
way but this, then this should have fallen much more slowly than that.) What 
happened? (This fell much more slowly that that.) What does that mean? 
Could there be another explanation? Were there other differences between the 
two objects that could have accounted for the results? How do these latest 
finding compare with our earlier tests? What other questions could be asked? 
Is there anything else that you noticed tnat would explain the results? What 
else could you test for? Now what would you say affects descent rates? Why? 
What doesn't affect descent rates? Why?" S-10 

The class could keep notes on the discussions, listing ideas, tests, and con- 
clusions. The teacher could, perhaps during the summary, point out tests or 
hypothesis that failed or were proven wrong, but from which students learned 
something. S-5 Students could use the class records to sort slow, medium, 
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and fast falling objects, and write short passages comparing the three kinds of 
objects, trying to generalize from them, and speculating on the reasons for or 
principles behind the results. S-9 

The material in this lesson could be related to botany with a discussion of 
different shaped seeds and seed containers, and how well they scatter seeds. 
Students could discuss objects falling on the moon. If necessary, first point out 
to students that the moon has less gravity, and less air. Students could com- 
pare how different objects (for example a rock versus a feather) would fall on 
the moon as opposed to Earth. S-II 
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Animals With Backbones 



by JoAnnc Rains, Clinton, South 
Carolina 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

Hie students will: 

• apply the concept of classification 

• discuss animals with and without backbones and develop working definitions of vertebrate 
and invertebrate 

• make other classifications within the vertebrates 

Original Lesson Plan 

Abstract 

Tliis chapter Is called "Animals with Backbones**. The concept of classification 
Is taught at the beginning cf the chapter, using some photographs that were not 
very clear. Students were asked, "How many animals can you name? Where 
would you see a lot of different animals? How could you group them?** The 
teacher's textbook suggests asking the student what 'classification' means and 
then relating the word to groupings, etc. The text shews a picture and tells the 
student, "All these animals are vertebrates." Then it names a group of Inverte- 
brates. The text continues telling facts. 

from Accent on Science, Sund, Adams, 
Hackett, and Moyer. Charles B. Merrill 
Publishing Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
1983. Grade 5. 



Critique 

I think that this lesson uses an illogical order. However, I do like the operational definitions fol- 
lowed by the use of the word several times In context. 

The text misses several opportunities to use an Inductive approach or discovery method of 
learning. The text asks, "If yoa go to a zoo. how would you find the birds?** Then it answers. 
They are found in a section of the zoo called an aviary.** This question does not lead the ques- 
tioner in the proper direction. This question-and-answer sequence is followed by several similar 
sequences that bring in irrelevant material and are illogical in nature. The textbook is unclear 
in its reference to certain pictures. It provides misinformation concerning many of the illustra- 
tions. The questions always use a didactic approach in discussing vertebrate and invertebrate 
animals. The questions are overfy simplistic for fifth grade students. For example, "How are you 
like a cat? How is a cat like a fish?** 
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Strategies used to remodel 

S~l thinking independently 

5- 29 noting significant similarities and differences 

6- 23 making Interdisciplinary connections 

S-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or interpretations 

S-17 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 



Remodelled Lesson Plan. 



I would begin this class with the students* text books closed. This lesson 
could be Introduced with an inductive approach using the following activity. I 
might start by asking random students to change seats until I had all the girls 
on one side and all the boys on the other side of the room. Then I would ask, 
"What have I done as 1 changed your seating arrangement?" They should prob- 
ably respond, *Ybu have all the girls sitting- together and*alTthe boys sitting 
together." S-I Then 1 would Introduce •classification* for the first time. I might 
say, "That's great! Are you telling me that 1 have classified (divided) your class 
into two main groups that consist of boys and girls?" Then I would lead them 
Into the idea of sub-groups by an exercise *!ke the following. "Would all the 
blue-eyed girls stand up?" I would then allow the students to develop general- 
izations through discussion and questioning about the group as a whole and 
its various subgroups. These questions might be asked. 

• How could we classify this whole group? 

• How would you classify these persons who are standing up? What other 
groups do they belong to? 

• What are some other ways that we can classify this group? 

• What are some classifications that we find in real life? 

If they have a problem getting started, I might give examples of dishes. 
Dishes can be classified into plates, cups, saucers, and bowls. Or that con- 
tact sports might be classified. "Can you tell me what other sports would fit 
into this classification?" 

Using the text and supplementary materials, 1 would next examine pictures 
of vertebrates and invertebrates. I would guide them through questioning Into 
their classifying the animals into the broad categories. After they have classi- 
fied them, I would ask the following questions: 

• How are these animals alike? 

• What is there about this animal that kept you from putting It In this other 
group or classification? S-29 

At this point 1 would develop the definition of Vertebrate* and •Invertebrate*, I 
could say, "I will label this group Vertebrates'." Then 1 would ask, "Why should 
they be called vertebrates?* Since they have already studied the human body, 1 
hope that they would pick up on the connection of our backbone. After this 
connection has been made, 1 would write the word "Invertebrate" on the board. 
Here a reference could be made to a recent language arts lesson on prefixes. 
S-23 I would ask, "Do you recall from our reading lesson what the prefix 'In* 
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means?" With that information and the information of what a vertebrate is, 
what might we infer about the word Invertebrate*?" S-32 

At this point, since the distinction between the vertebrates and Invertebrates 
has been explored, I would spend the rest of the class period on vertebrates 
and deal with invertebrates In the next class period. 

editor's note: Instead of the above initial activity, to have an introduction 
more relevant to the lesson, students could brainstorm a list of animals, and 
categorize them, while being Introduced to •classification*. (You may have to 
participate in the brainstorming and suggest things like frogs, eagles, and 
starfish, since students may be thinking of mammals only.) Students could 
also categorize the list Into groups and sub-groups to develop a hierarchy of 
categories analogous (and probably remarkably similar) to scientists*^ The 
teacher could then segue Into the lesson by saying that scientists have some 
of- their own categories. Then introduce the word *vertebrates* and ask stu- 
dents if the word sounds or looks familiar. "Why is this such an important 
distinction to zoologists?" S-l 7 
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Measuring Calories 



by Theresa A. Barone, Covington Middle 
School, Birmingham, MI 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will 

• learn what 'calorie* means 

• design and conduct experiments to determine calorie counts 

• examine the reasons for the math they use 

• develop ways of recording and presenting their data 

Original Lesson Plan 

Abstract 

This teacher demonstration illustrates that a calorie is a unit of heat given 

off when a fuel, such as our food, is burned. The illustration of and directions 

for making a simple calorimeter are provided. A flask with a measured amount 

of water is placed on a ring stand or other support and the water temperature 

is recorded. Around the base of the flask, a protective shield from asbestos 

pads or aluminum foil is made. This shield prevents heat loss. The amount of 

heat given off in the experiment is calculated by determining how much the 

water temperature rises. It is suggested that the meat of a walnut or peanut be 

used as the heat source. The nut meat is lighted and placed under the flask of 

water In the shield. As soon as the nut is'burned, take the water temperature 

again. The calorie content of the nut can then be calculated. 

from Inquire — A Handbook of 
Classroom Ideas to Motivate the 
Teaching of Intermediate Science, 
Educational Service Inc., 1976, p. 212. 





Critique 

The design of this demonstration allows for little or no student involvement The students are not 
asked to think about any of the concepts involved, they are simply shown them. The lesson does not 
require the students to ask any questions about what a calorie is. The concept of calorie is also not 
related to any other concept including food consumption or diet Although the students are asked to 
calculate the calorie content of the nut no mention of relating science to math is mentioned. Also 
when the students calculate the calories of a given food, the data should be put in a form useful to 
others. This lesson mal ^ no mention of this important extension. Finally, a science lesson lends 
itself naturally to the discussion of variables and how to alter the experiment In order to minimize 
them: the concept of the controlled experiment This lesson does not mention this idea either. 



Strategies used to remodel 

S-l thinking independently 

S~23 making interdisciplinary connections 

S-35 exploring Implications and consequences 

S-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 

S-5 developing intellectual humility and suspending judgment 

S-27 comparing and contrasting ideals with actual practice 

Remodelled Lesson Plan — * 

This lesson will begin by asking students to put their prior knowledge to 
work* Hie students could begin by discussing what they already know about 
how people get energy and by looking up the definition of 'calorie'. Questions 
that can be asked might include: Where do people get eneigy? Can you get more 
energy "and become healthier by eating huge amounts of food? What is used to 
measure the amount of energy in foods? Why is it important to consider calories 
when discussing proper nutrition? How are calorie counts made? S-J 

Through the teacher's guidance it should be established that calorie counts of 
common foods are determined by actually burning food and measuring the heat 
energy the food gives off. Tell students that a calorimeter is an instrument that 
can measure the heat energy a food contains. Through discussion, ask the stu- 
dents to come up with the items they will need to make their own calorimeter. 
Begin by asking: How can we best test different foods? What will be the best 
materials to use that will give us the most accurate readings? What will we need 
to measure heat? How will the heat be measured? How will the heat be con- 
tained? What could throw off our results? What could effect the water tempera- 
ture besides the burning food? What do we need to do to control these variables? 
How can we prevent these other things from messing up our results? S-l 

Once the students have established all they need to set up their calorime- 
ters, provide the materials for doing so. Allow them the opportunity to burn a 
variety of both foods and amounts. 

After the data have been collected, discuss the importance of using the cor- 
rect mathematical operations when arriving at their calorie counts, by having 
students discuss the equations at length. For example: What equation must we 
use? What number goes here? Why? How do we get this number? What do we 
do with that result? Did you add or subtract when measuring the difference in 
temperature? What would happen if you did not multiply the correct tempera- 
ture change and the volume of water? &-23 

Be sure to discuss the best way for recording their data and showing it so 
that others can learn from their experiments. How can we show our results? 
What are we showing? How should we arrange the data? What sort of graph 
can we use? What headings do we need? The data the students have collected 
is helpful when they discuss the implications for nutrition. Ask them how vari- 
ous foods counted. Which foods had higher or fewer calories? Why is this infor- 
mation valuable? S-35 
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•ditor * note: Instead of designing their own experiments from scratch (If 
they have never designed an experiment or discussed experiment design before), 
students could study the original lesson's design, and develop the concept of 
controlled experiments by discussing features of the original (and alternatives). 
"What is this step for? Why is it necessary? What could we do Instead?" 

Students could look up the word 'calorie* in reference books (texts, dictio- 
naiy, books about energy, etc) 

Students who tested the same food can compare their results, and see If they 
can explain any differences. "Why did you get different results for the same food? 
Should they be different? How different were they? Did you do exactly the same 
thing? S-33 If those results are a bit off, could they all be Just a bit off? What 
does that tell us?" S-5 Point out to students that scientific experiments don't 
come out perfectly. (You might explain the notation ± and why it's used.) S-27 
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Insulation 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• develop experiments to settle the question. "Does water cool at different rates In different 
containers?" 

• discover and clarify related questions that their experiments do not answer 

• practice using the critical vocabulaiy: inference, conclusion, evidence, and relevance 

• distinguish relevant from irrelevant information to the problem 

• make inferences from their experiments and evaluate them 

• explore practical applications of insulation 



Abstract 

This lesson asks, "In which container (tin can or styrofoam cup) will the hot 
water retain its heat longer? Why?* Students pour equal amounts of water at 
the same temperature into the containers. They record the highest tempera- 
tures, and the temperature every minute for fifteen minutes. They make line 
graphs, individually and together. Under discussion topics, teachers are asked 
to "Encourage the students to draw conclustons about the relationship between 
the time it took the water to cool in one container compared to the other contain- 
er.* The extension suggests that students could test several kinds of containers. 



Critique 

This lesson presents an experiment, rather than presenting a question and allowing students 
to design experiments, thereby failing to encourage students to engage in scientific reasoning. It 
also unnecessarily limits the containers used. Allowing students to propose and test different 
containers would help them broaden their understanding of which materials conduct heat and 
which insulate. Using only two materials prevents students from fruitfully attempting to make 
generalizations about insulation. 

The lesson presents another opportunity for practicing critical thinking micro-skills by using 
critical vocabulary, distinguishing relevant from irrelevant evidence, and making and evaluating 
inferences. Furthermore, students could explore practical applications of insulation, thus apply- 
ing the key concept to other situations (buildings, clothes, atmosphere). 



Original Lesson Plan 



from Introductory Investigations Arthur 
Wiebe and Larry Ecklund editors. Fresno 
Pacific College Project Aims p. 10. 
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•V^,« ^ o\\~ Remodelling Science lessons 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-9 developing confidence in reason 

S-2 J reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-l thinking independently 

S-13 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-l 9 generating or assessing solutions 

S-l 7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

S-10 refining generalizatipns and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-9 — 

A minor remodel of this lesson, would be to . present the teachers* text to 
students, and have them explain why they are given those instructions. (Why 
does the temperature^ of the water have to be the same when the experiment 
starts? If it wasn't, how would that effect the results? Etc.) S-21 Thus, stu- 
dents could begin to develop for themselves a sense of how to design a con- 
trolled test. The discussion could be reviewed when students are later asked 
to design other experiments. 

Instead of setting up the experiment for students, engage them in a discus- 
sion of hot water cooling. You might ask, "What happens when water cools? 
Where does the heat go? How fast does hot water cool off? What affects the rate 
at which water cools ofi? w S-l 

To help students think independently by designing experiments, use ques- 
tions like the following: How can we find out what materials best retain heat? 
What kinds of containers should we test? What characteristics of the contain- 
ers might affect cooling rate? (size, shape, material, thickness) How can we test 
each characteristic? S-13 What units of measurement should we use? How 
can we make sure that the results are due only to what we are testing, and not 
influenced by other things? What, besides the container, could affect the cool- 
ing rate, or our measurements? How can we prevent that from affecting our 
results? What will we have to do? (All water should begin at the same tempera- 
ture and containers should sit in the same temperature. If testing for shape, 
use two different shapes of the same size and material: if testing for material, 
use two different materials, of the same size and shape.) S-l 9 

This discussion could also be used as an opportunity to teach the scientific 
method of hypothesis, controlled testing, observation, and inference, by provid- 
ing these words during or after discussion. 

Students could also themselves decide on good ways to record, organize, and 
report their observations though charts, graphs, or tables. ("What information 
will we need to record? What were we testing foi? How can you organize the 
results and present them clearly? What headings will you need?* etc.) S-l 
Students could recoid cooling rates, or simply the time it took the water to 
reach room temperature. Students need to record times, temperatures, and a 
description of each container — its size, shape, and what it's made of. Students 
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could also engage In qualitative observation by periodically feeling the outsides 
of the different containers. This data could be helpful to students when dis- 
cussing the implications of their findings. 

When students have completed their experiments, ask them what they 
observed, and what they conclude or Infer. Have them explain their answers 
and reasoning as fully as possible. Extend the discussion by using questions 
like the following: What differences did you find between the containers? Why 
did you find those differences? What is it about the containers that accounts 
for those differences? S-I7 What containers gave similar results? Why? S-29 
The teacher could rephrase student responses using critical vocabulary, and 
encourage students to use such vocabulary as, observe, Infer, evidence, rele- 
vant, conclusion, and assume. 

The teacher coiild extend this lesson by having students design and conduct 
experiments io test new ideas they expressed in the above discussion. Thus, 
students develop a clearer, more complete, and less stereotyped idea of what 
scientists do. S-IO Or students could merely pose and clarify unanswered 
questions. Perhaps interested students could conduct further tests and keep 
the rest of the class posted. 

Hie class could then explore the importance of their experiments and find- 
ings in th< direction of either science or practical application. To pursue the 
latter, consider asking the following questions: When is it useful to know what 
materials ^shapes, sizes, ';tc.) hold heat? Let heat escape? (Insulate* could be 
introduced, if not done before.) When do people need to know what materials 
insulate or conduct heat? Why? What other things do people keep in mind 
when choosing insulators or heat conductors? What other factors are relevant? 
(For example, why don't we wear styrofoam clothes to keep us warm?) Caa you 
think of ways that nature insulates? How do those examples relate to your 
experiments? Are natural insulators like any of the materials you tested? 
Which? How? How are they different? S-35 

Students could summarize their results by completing such sentences as, 
"Heat travels more quickly through materials that are .... Heat travels more slow- 
ly through materials that are and by writing brief explanations why. S-1 7 
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Rubber Bands 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

^^^r^age tofsocratic discussion about their observations of and speculations about rubber 
bands 

• design and conduct tests about how much different rubber bands stretch and how far they 
shoot, thus exercising Independent thought 

• clarify the concfpt of 'stretch* 

• apply their new Insights to other stretchy and rubbery things 



Original Lesson Plan- 



Abstract 

The first lesson, "Rubber Band Stretch", focuses on the key question, m How 
much does a rubber band stretch?* Students suspend paper cups from different 
kinds of rubber bands attached to boards by means of tape and paper clips. They 
add pennies to the cups and measure how much the different rubber bands 
stretch. They graph their data and develop a formula relating stretch to mass. 
The extension has students compare rubber bands of different characteristics. 

The second lesson, "Rubber Band Shoot", has students discuss the key 
question, "How does a rubber band shoot?* Students then stretch the rubber 
bands measured amounts, and let go. They graph their data and discuss the 
results. In the extensions, students compare the behavior of different rubber 
bands, and devise a formula combining stretch and shoot formulas. 

from Introductory Investigations, 

Fresno Pacific College — Project Aims. 

Arthur Wiebe and Larry Ecklund, 

editors pp. 33-35. 



Critique 

These lessons offer a number of exciting opportunities. Both lessons, however, put too much 
emphasis on measuring and recording. Students could make fuller observations, begin to 
develop a sense of what goes on when rubber bands stretch, and discuss the relationship of 
stretch to shoot qualitatively. 

"Rubber Band Stretch" is unnecessarily confusing. Mass doesn't make rubber bands stretch, 
force does. Students should understand mere clearly the reason for the design of this. experi- 
ment As given, the purpose of the test design Is unclear. Nor does either lesson ask students to 
consider any application of what they have learned. No attempt is made to tie the information to 
other objects. Discussions of muscles, elastic, gum, and other stretchy things belong In this unit. 
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"Rubber Band Shoot" docs not, answer the question it purports to: "How does a rubber band 
shoot? 9 It succeeds in answering how Jar a rubber band shoots, and therefore confuses two dis- 
tinct and very different questions. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-24 practicing Socratic discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 

S-14 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

S-13 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 

& I thinking independently 

S-II comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 
S-2I reading critically: clarifying or critiquing text 

Remodelled Lesson Plan . 

Before beginning the study of rubber bands, the teacher may want to lead 
students in a discussion regarding safety. Students could mention possible 
dangers and the best ways of avoiding them. We suggest an introductory les- 
son, since children love to play with rubber bands. This first lesson should be 
a chance for the children to manipulate find share observations about rubber 
bands. The teacher could record their findings and save them. 

To begin the science unit, remind the class of their rubber band play. Ask 
them if they remember any of the ideas they mentioned. Discussion could be 
extended with questions like the following: What did you notice about rubber 
bands? (When necessary, elicit clarification.) What kind of rubber band was it? 
What, exactly, did you do? How did it look? Feel? Sound? Which of these 
things that you found, could we study? (Some students may wani to explore 
ideas other than amount of stretch.) What differences did you find between 
rubber bands? Do you think the differences were related? How? Why? S-24 

The class could discuss the idea of stretch and clarify IL What Is stretch? 
What things stretch? How are all of these things alike? Different? S-14 Are 
there different kinds of stretch? S-29 How could we measure stretch? What 
might affect the measurements? What characteristics of rubber bands affect 
the amount of stretch? What kinds of rubber bands stretch the most? The 
least? How could we find out? What, exactly, should we measure? How? What 
do we need to record? How? Why?* S-13 

At this point, the teacher could have students split into groups to design and 
conduct tests. The tests could then be discussed and evaluated. Students 
could then suggest and assess solutions to any problems they experienced 
while conducting or interpreting their tests. (For example, if students stretched 
a large and a small rubber band and simply measured the lengths, they 
. wouldn't be able to distinguish later how much of the difference was due to 
stretchiness opposed to the original difference in length. Or different students 
may have gotten vastly different results, due to different amounts of force 
applied.) Such an experience would graphically illustrate the requirements of a 
well thought-out experiment. S-33 
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Or, the teacher could elicit design of a test similar to that in the book. To 
stretch a rubber band, you need a force. To make accurate measurements, you 
need a way to control the force, so that results are due only to differences in 
the rubber bands, not to differences in force. What force can we use? If we 
pull, how can we be sure results won't vary because of different amounts of 
pull? We can't control or measure how much pull we use. Etc.* Or students 
could analyze the original experiment The teacher may want to have a wider 
variety of materials available than those mentioned in the original lesson. 

Students could also decide on a reasonable method of presenting the data. 
S-I Some may also demonstrate or reproduce their experiments. 

Students could write a paper describing their question, experiments, 
hypotheses, data, observations, inferences, assumptions and conclusions. 

Ask if this experiment suggests any Important issues or questions and how 
we might go about settling them. They might think of ways to apply what theyVe 
learned about stretch. The teacher could bring out the list of stretchy things 
made earlier In the lesson, and have students discuss the items In terms of 
what they learned about rubber bands. They could elucidate similarities to and 
differences from rubber bands and try to predict the effects the differences 
might have In a similar study. "What does it imply about muscles and exercises, 
fitted sheets, pants with elastic waists, and pennies In your pockets?" S-I I 

For the second lesson, you could ask students to share their questions 
about rubber band shooting. Each group or person selects one or more related 
questions and designs an experiment or study. Have students solve the ques- 
tions of safety. Each study needs to address shooting method, means of obser- 
vation, means of recording and presenting data. 

Ask students to read the original lesson, and to do what they are asked in the 
lesson. Ask them the question, 'How does a rubber band shoot?" If they answer 
with distances, ask them to consider their answer and decide what question 
they are realty answering. S-I 3 They should see, or you can point out, that dis- 
tances answer the question "how Jar" not "hour rubber bands shoot S-21 

Discuss the relationship of stretch to shoot "Were the stretchiest rubber 
bands the best shooters? Worst? Neither? Why do you think so? What were the 
best stretchers and shooters like?" It is interesting that the concept developed 
and measured In the first study became a variable in the second. 

Relate rubber band "twanging" to musical instruments. What affects the 
sound the rubber bands make? What makes it hit a higher note? A lower note? 
Why? How is this like or unlike guitar strings and piano strings? (Interested 
students could research and report back to the class.) S-I I 

Relate rubber band behavior to rubber balls (what kinds bounce better?) and 
air filled balls (relate stretchlness to bounciness). S-I I 
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Remodelling Lessons in 
Other Subjects 



Introduction 

This chapter contains remodelled lessons from two strikingly different subjects demon- 
strating, among other things, that critical teaching strategies can be applied in all teach- 
ing situations. As always, we present these remodels not as perfect, but as plausible 
examples of how teachers can begin to reshape their Instruction to encourage and cultivate criti- 
cal thinking. As you read through them, you might consider how you might have critiqued and 
remodelled the original lesson?. There are always a wide variety of ways In which we can exercise 
our Independent thinking and decision-making while teaching for critical thinking. As critical 
thinkers we think for ourselves, thus our teaching reflects our uniqueness as persons. Our 
instruction is a creative as well as critical activity. Indeed we critique to create. We find fault only 
to Improve. Critical thinking does not threaten; It excites us to think of new possibilities, new 
ways of encouraging our students to think for themselves, to become more responsible persons, 
and to put their own brain power Into operation so that they can take control of their own learn- 
ing. It is encouraging to see teachers in a variety of subjects remodelling and redesigning their 
own Instruction. Within the next couple of years, exemplary remodels should be available for 
every subject and grade level. 
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Pre-Algebra 



by John Taylor, Sonoma State 
University, Rohnert Park, CA 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• be introduced to algebra In a form that seems reasonable 

• exercise independent thought by making up word problems 

• be able to define algebra and explain its function 

Standard Approach 

Students are given examples of basic algebraic equations and solve them 
step by step with the teacher. Then pupils will solve problems 1-4 at the end of 
the chapter and when all problems are completed, answers will be checked in 
the back of the text 



Critique 

Hiis lesson makes no attempt to explain the function of algebra as a simple extension of basic 
arithmetic, but rather jumps right into the methodology of solving algebraic equations. Though 
most students will be able (with some practice) to "solve for n", by not explaining the necessity of 
the algebraic equation with a step by step connection with the arithmetic style of problem solv- 
ing, students will be left essentially in the dark. For a child, the jump to "4 - n = 2" is as confus- 
ing as quantum physics. I myself run a victim of this "leap of faith" method of teaching algebra 
and have only recently come to terms with my lack of understanding. By putting algebra in its 
proper context, it can be easily understood and mastered. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-9 developing confidence in reason 

S-II comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 
S-I9 generating or assessing solutions 

S-1 7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-9 . 

The teacher would begin the lesson with a simple arithmetic problem, such 
as 2 + 2 = ?, writing it as 2 + 2 a n. The teacher would then explain that 4 n* 
means a number which we do not yet know, and that it comes In handy when 
we know some parts of a problem, but not others, for example, 2 + n = 4. The 
students will want to know how it is we could get the answer before knowing 
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the first portion of the problem. Thus, the connection to word problems could 
be established with an example such as this: We need four people to play a cer- 
tain game, but we only have 2 players* How many more people do we need? 

2 + [how many] « 4? 

2 + n « 4? 

What do we need? What is the difference between all of what we need and 
what we already have? 

As a follow up. the teacher could write *3 + n » 5" and ask the students to 
make up a stoiy-problem using those numbers. S-II After some student word 
problems are discussed, the teacher would explain that algebra is the branch 
of mathematics that helps us solve problems from the inside out as in the pre- 
vious example. The students would then be given a word problem and asked to 
solve it using any method they like. S-19 After assessing their solutions and 
discussing their methods, the teacher would offer an algebraic equation as an 
alternative, stressing the point that it may not be the only way to solve the 
problem, but probably the easiest and most efficient in most cases. S-I7 
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"Father and Son 



by Kathlcnc Pries, Rancho Cordova, CA 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• critically listen to a song, exploring the meaning expressed in its lyrics 

• evaluate and explore parent versus child perspectives in a disagreement 

• make inferences and predictions for the lyrics 

• generate possible solutions to a given problem 

Standard Approach 

The students begin by listening to a record that goes with the music series. 
Melody and pattern are discussed, and notes are given for musical accompa- 
niment Students sing the song, look for patterns, and add the bells and 
rhythm instruments. Students then apply the melody to another set of lyrics, 
and note the same patterns. 



Critique 

The lesson plan, as it stands, allows for the listening to and the singing of a given piece of 
music. It also incorporates a bit of music theory in the form of patterns. Although this is a very 
appropriate way to teach music some of the time, I And It limiting because it does not allow time 
for the student to contemplate the meaning of the song. When I have written poetiy or songs, I 
have always been driven by a need for expression. Music has been the means for much commu- 
nication throughout histoiy, and it would certainly be a travesty if the music education of the 
young did not include some critical listening and exploration of the meanings of some lyrics. I 
have found some music lyrics that are motivating for students to listen to, thus engaging them in 
critical listening. Although I feel that the listening to and singing of songs are Important, I believe 
that the exploration of lyrics is vital to a well-rounded music education. 

Strategies used to remodel 

3-22 listening critically: the art of silent dialogue 

3-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or interpretations 

3-19 generating or assessing solutions 

3-1 7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan s-m — — ^— — 

The class would receive a copy of the lyrics of the song "Father and Son" by 
Cat Stevens, with the speakers unidentified. The class would read the lyrics, 
and would discuss what is occurring. There are two voices speaking in the 
song. What is the relation between the two, and how is this known?" When the 
class comes up with the parent/child idea, the students would be asked to 
identify the parent part of the song, and the child part of the song. When com- 
pleted in their small groups, the class would listen to the tape of the song. 

After listening to the song, the teacher could use questions like the following 
to guide discussion: 

What is this song about? What is going on in this song? What are these peo- 
ple saying to each other? Why? Is the father listening to the son? Is the son lis- 
tening to the father? What proof can you offer to support that? How old do you 
think the son is? Why? What is the perspective of the fathei? What reasons 
would he have to encourage the son to stay home? S-32 If you were the son, 
would you stay? What would be your reasoning for your decision? How happy 
is the father, really? Is the son a part of that happiness? What will happen to 
his happiness if the son goes away? The son talks about "them" in the last sec- 
tion of the song. Who is he talking about? If you really wanted to do something 
that your parents did not want you to do, would you do it? 

After this discussion, the eight groups of children would receive the following 
questions In a worksheet format. Each group would be responsible for answer- 
ing four of the questions. While they worked in their groups, the students 
would hear the song again. Each group must write their answers, in prepara- 
tion for sharipg with the whole group. Each group would present one of their 
answers to the entire class. At the completion of the sharing, each child would 
choose a question to pursue for further thought in the form of a paragraph 
that would be due the next day. 

Is the problem in this song just that the son wants to go away for a while, or 
Is there a bigger problem between the two? What? 

If you were a counselor, and you were called in to help these two people 
solve their problems, how would you go about getting to the root of their prob- 
lem? How long would it take you to help them work it out? S-I9 

Is is okay for the son to disobey his father's wishes? How old should people 
be to question their parents* authority? 

What will happen at the end of the dialogue? Give reasons to support your 
predictions. What kind of a relationship will the son have with his father if he 
chooses to go? S-32 

Is there communication going on between these two people? Justify your 
answer with details from the song and by explaining what •communication* 
means. 

What kind of situation can you compare this to in your life? How are the two 
situations different and similar? 
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Do you always listen when your parents give you advice? Do you learn more 
from an experience if you heed someone else's advice, or when you make your 
own decisions and mistakes? 

Is It true that "you will still be here tomorrow, but your dreams may not"? 
Can you think of some dreams that you now have that you have either carried 
with you for a long time, and will probably remain with you in the ftiture, or 
dreams that seemed very Important to you In the past, but have now been 
replaced by new dreams? 

tUtor** note; Listen to the song first (for the whole experience as the artist 
Intended It), then read the lyrics. 

Relate the music and sound of the piece to its meaning. (What would tills song 
be like as a heavy metal song?) (Compare many possibilities at length.) 5M 7 
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Thinking Critically 
About Teaching: From 
Didactic to Critical 
Teaching 



John Dewey once asked a class he visited, "What would you find if you dug a hole in the earth?" 
Gelling no response, he repeated the question: again he obtained nothing but silence. The teacher chided 
Dr. Dewey, "You're asking the wrong question." Turning to the class, she asked, "What is the state of the 
center of the earth?" The class replied in unison, "Igneous fusion." 

To begin to teach critical thinking one must critique present educational practices and 
the beliefs underlying them and develop a new conception of knowledge and learning. 
Educators must ask themselves crucial questions about the nature of knowledge, learn- 
ing, and the human mind. Educators should reflect on their own thought processes, their own 
experiences of learning, misunderstanding, confusion, and insight. They should recall and ana- 
lyze their successes and failures when attempting to teach. They should examine the conceptions 
and assumptions implicit in their educational practices and self-consciously develop their own 
theories of education through analysis, evaluation, and reconstruction of their understanding of 
education and what it means to learn. 

Most instructional practice In most academic institutions around the world presupposes a 
didactic theory of knowledge, learning, and literacy Ill-suited to the development of critical minds 
and persons. After a superficial exposure to reading, writing, and arithmetic, schooling Is typlcal- 
ry fragmented thereafter into more or less technical domains, each with a large technical vocabu- 
lary and an extensive content or proposltlonal base. Students memorize and reiterate 
domain-specific details. Teachers lecture and drill. Active integration of the students* daily non- 
academic experiences is rare. Little time is spent stimulating student questions. Students are 
expected to •'receive* the knowledge "given" them. Students are not typically encouraged to doubt 
what they are told in the classroom or what is written in their texts. Students* personal points of 
view or philosophies of life are considered largely irrelevant to education. Classrooms with teach- 
ers talking and students listening are the rule. Ninety percent of teacher questions require no 
more thought than recall. Dense and typically speedy coverage of content Is typically Mowed by 
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contcnt-spcclflc testing. Interdisciplinary synthesis Is ordinarily viewed as a personal responsibil- 
ity of the student and is not routinely tested. Technical specialization is considered the natural 
goal of schooling and is correlated with getting a Job. Few multi-logical issues or problems are 
discussed or assigned and even fewer teachers know how to conduct such discussions or assess 
student participation in them. Students are rarely expected to engage in dialoglcal or dialectical 
reasoning, and few teachers are proficient analysts of such reasoning. Knowledge is viewed as 
verified intra-disciplinaiy propositions and well-supported intra-disclplinaiy theories. There is lit- 
tle or no discussion of the nature of prejudice or bias, little or no discussion of metacognition. 
and little or no discussion of what a disciplined, self-directed mind or self-directed thought 
requires. The student is expected to develop into a literate, educated person through years of 
what is essentially content memorization and ritual performance. 

The dominant pattern of academic instruction and learning is based on an uncritical theory of 
knowledge, learning, and literacy that is coming under increasing critique by theorists and 
researchers. Those who operate on the didactic theory in their Instruction N rarely formulate It 
explicitly. Some would deny that they hold it. even though their practice implies It. In any case. It 
is with the theory implicit in practice that we are concerned. 

To illustrate, consider this letter from a teacher with a Master's degree in physics and mathe- 
matics, with 20 years of high school teaching experience in physics; 

After I started teaching. I realized that I had learned physics by rote ahd that I really did not understand 
all I knew about physics. My thinking students asked me questions for which I always had the standard 
textbook answers, but for the first time it made me start thinking for myself, and I xcalizcd that these 
canned answers were not justified by my own thinking and only confused my students who were showing 
some ability to think for themselves. To achieve my academic goals I had to memorize the thoughts of oth- 
ers, but I had never learned or been encouraged to lcam to think for myself. 

The extent and nature of "coverage" for most grade levels and subjects implies that bits and 
pieces of knowledge are easily attained, without any significant consideration of the basis for that 
knowledge. Speed coverage of content Ignores the need of students to seriously consider content 
before accepting it Most of us have experienced the difference between "Intellectual" or merely 
verbal "knowledge" and true understanding — "Aha! So fJxaVs what that means!" Most teaching 
and most texts, designed to achieve the former kind of laiowledge rather than the latter, are. In 
this sense, unrealistic. Students rarely grapple with content. As a result, standard practice tends 
to foster intellectual arrogance in students, particularly in those who have retentive memories 
and can repeat back what they have heard or read. Pretending to know is encouraged. Much 
standardized testing, which frames problems Isolated from their real-life contexts ar d provides 
directions and hints regarding their correct solution, validates this pretense. 

Tljis has led Alan Schoenfeld. for example, to conclude that "most instruction in mathematics 
is. in a very real sense, deceptive and possibly fraudulent" In "Some Thoughts on Problem- 
Solving Research and Mathematics Education". (Mathematical Problem Solving: Issues in 
Research. Frank K. Lester and Joe Garofalo. editors. © 19S2 Franklin Institute Press), he cites a 
number of examples, including the following: 

Much instruction on how to solve word problems is based on the "key word" algorithm, where the 
student makes his choice of the appropriate arithmetic operation by looking for syntactic cues in the 
problem statement. For example, the word 'left* in the problem "John had eight apples. He gave three to 
Mary. How many docs John have left?" ... serves to tell the students that subtraction is the appropriate 
operation to perform, (p. 27) 
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In a widely used elementary text book series, 97 percent of the problems "solved" by the key-word 
method would yield (serendipitously?> the correct answer. 

Students are drilled in the key-word algorithm so well that they will use subtraction, for example, in 
almost any problem containing the word 4 left\ In the study from which this conclusion was drawn, problems 
were constructed in which the appropriate operations were addition, multiplication, and division. Each used 
the word 'left' conspicuously in its statement and a large percentage of the students subtracted. In fact, the sit- 
uation was so extreme that many students chose to subtract in a problem that began "Mr. Left ..." (p. 27) 

I taught a problem-solving course for junior and senior mathematics majors at Berkeley in 1976. These 
students had already seen some remarkably sophisticated mathematics. Linear algebra and differential 
equations were old hat Topology, Fourier transforms, and measure theory were familiar to some. I gave 
them a straightforward theorem from plane geometry (required when I was in the tenth grade). Only two of 
eight students made any progress on it, some of them by using arc length integrals to measure the circum- 
ference of a circle. (Schocnfeld, 1979). Out of the context of normal course work these students could not 
do elementary mathematics, (pp. 28-29) 

In sum, all too often we focus on a narrow collection of well-defined tasks and train students to execute 
those tasks in a routine, if not algorithmic fashion. Then we test the students on tasks that are very close to 
the ones they have been taught If they succeed on those problems we and they congratulate each other on 
the fact that they have learned some powerful mathematical techniques. In fact, they may be able to use 
such techniques mechanically while lacking some rudimentary thinking skills. To allow them and ourselves 
to believe that they "undcrstaiid" the mathematics is deceptive and fraudulent, (p. 29) 

This approach to learning In math is too often paralleled In the other subject areas. Grammar 
texts, for example, present skills and distinctions, then drill students in their use. 'flius, students, 
not genuinely understanding the material, do not spontaneously recognize situations calling for 
the skills and distinctions covered. Such -knowledge" is generally useless to them. They fail to 
grasp the uses of, the reasoning behind, and the meaning of the knowledge presented to them. In 
the rush to keep up, they turn their minds ofT. Since they are not expected to make sense of the 
bits they take In, they cease expecting what they learn, hear, read, or do to make sense to them. 

Most teachers made it through their college classes mainly by -learning the standard textbook 
answers" and were neither given an opportunity nor encouraged to determine whether what the 
text or the professor said was "Justified by their own thinking". 

Predictable results follow. Students, on the whole, do not learn how to work by or think for 
themselves. They do not learn how to gather, analyze, synthesize, and assess information. They do 
not learn how to recognize and define problems for themselves. They do not learn how to analyze 
the diverse logic of the questions and problems they face and hence how to adjust their thinking to 
those problems. They do not learn how to enter sympathetically into the thinking of others, nor 
how to deal rationally with conflicting points of view. They do not learn to become critical readers, 
writers, speakers, or listeners. They do not learn to use their native languages clearly, precisely, or 
persuasively. They do not, therefore, become "literate" In the proper sense of the word. Neither do 
they gain much In the way of genuine knowledge, since, for the most part, they could not explain 
the basis for what they believe. They would be hard pressed to explain, for example, which of their 
beliefs were based on rational assent and which on simple conformity to what they have been told. 
They have little sense as to how they might critically analyze their own experience or identify 
national or group bias In their own thinking. They are much more apt to learn on the basis of irra- 
tional than rational modes of thought. They lack the traits of mind of a genuinely educated person: 
intellectual humility, courage, Integrity, perseverance, and confidence in reason. 

If this is a reasonable characterization of a broad scholastic effect, then Instruction based on a 
didactic theory of knowledge, learning, and literacy is the fundamental determining cause. 
Administrators and teachers need to explicitly grasp the differences between instruction based 
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on two very different sets of assumptions, the first deeply buried in the hearts and minds of most 
educators, parents, and administrators; the second emerging only now as the research base for a 
critical theory progressively expands. We express the basic difference as follows: -Knowledge can 
be 'given* to one who. upon receiving it. knows it", compared to. "Knowledge must be created and. 
in a sense, rediscovered by each knower." 

Only if we see the contrast between these views clearly, will we be empowered to move from the 
former conception to the latter. Now let us set out the two opposing theories systematically in 
terms of specific contrasting assumptions and practices. 

Two Conflicting Theories of Knowledge, Learning, and Literacy: 
The Didactic and the Critical 



The Scholastically Dominant Theory of 
Knowledge, Learning and Literacy aasumes: 



The Emerging Critical Theory of Knowledge, 
Learning, and Literacy assumes: 



I) That the fundamental need of student* 
it to be taught more or let* directly what 
to think* not how to think. fThat students 
will learn how to think if only they know what 
to think.) • Thus, students are given or told 
details, definitions, explanation, rules, guide- 
lines, and reasons to learn. 



1) That the fundamental need of stu- 
dents is to be taught how; not what 9 to 
think. • Thus, significant content should be 
taught by raising live issues that stimulate 
students to gather, analyze and assess that 
content. 



2) That knowledge is independent of the 
thinking that generates, organizes, and 
applies it. • Thus, students are said to know 
when they can repeat what has been covered. 
Students are given the finished products of 
others* thoughts. 



3) That educated, literate people are fun- 
damentally repositories of content analo- 
gous to an encyclopedia or a data bank. 

directly comparing situations in the world with 
"facts" that they cany about fully formed as a 
result of an absorptive process. That an edu- 
cated, literate person is fundamentally a true 
believer, that is, a possessor of truth, and 
therefore claims much knowledge. • Thus, 
texts, assignments, lectures, discussions, and 
tests are detail-oriented and content-dense. 



2) That all knowledge or content is generat- 
ed, organised, applied, analyzed, synthe- 
sized, and assessed by thinking; that gaining 
knowledge is unintelligible without engage- 
ment in such thinking. (It is not assumed that 
one can think without something, some con- 
tent, to think about.) • Thus, students should 
be given opportunities to puzzle their way 
through to knowledge and explore its justifica- 
tion, as part of the process of learning. 

3) That an educated, literate person is fun- 
damentally a repository of strategies, princi- 
ples, concepts, and insights embedded in 
processes of thought rather than atomic facts. 

Experiences analyzed and organized by critical 
thought, not facts picked up one-by-one, charac- 
terize the educated person. Much of what is 
"known* is constructed by the thinker as need- 
ed torn context to context not prefabricated In 
sets of true statements about the world. That an 
educated, literate person is fundamentally a 
seeker and questioner rather than a true believer, 
and is therefore cautious in claiming knowledge, 
• Thus, classroom activities should consist of 
questions and problems for students to discuss 
and discover how to solve. Teachers should 
model insightful consideration of questions and 
problems, and facilitate fruitful discussions. 
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4) That knowledge, truth, and understand- 
ing can be transmitted from one person to 
another by rcrbal statements In the form of 
lectures or didactic writing* • Thus, for 
example, social studies texts present principles 
of geography and historical explanations. 
Questions at the end of the chapter are framed 
In identical language and can be answered by 
repeating the texts. The correct answer" is 
often in bold type or otherwise emphasized. 



4) That knowledge and truth can rarely, 
and insight never, be transmitted from one 
person to another by the transmitter's ver- 
bal statements alone. That one person can- 
not directly give another what he or she has 
learned; one can only facilitate the conditions 
under which people learn for themselves by 
figuring out or thinking things through. • 
Thus, students offer their own ideas, and 
explore ideas given in the texts, providing their 
own examples and reasons. Students come to 
conclusions by practicing reasoning historical- 
ly, geographically, scientifically, etc. 



5) That students do not need to be taught 
skills cf listening in orde? to learn from 
others; they only need to learn to pay atten- 
tion, which requires self-discipline or will 
power. Students should therefore be able to 
listen on command by the teacher. • Thus, 
students are told to listen carefully and are 
tested on their abilities to remember and to 
follow directions. 



5) That students need to be taught how to 
listen critically, an active and skilled process 
that can be learned by degrees with various 
levels of proficiency. Learning what others 
mean by what they say requires questioning, 
trying on, and testing; hence, engaging in pub- 
lic or private debates with them. • Thus, teach- 
ers would continually model active critical 
listening, asking probing and insightful ques- 
tions of the speaker. 



6) That the basic skills of reading and writ- 
ing can be taught without emphasis on high- 
er-order critical thinking skills* • Thus, 
reading texts provide comprehension questions 
requiring recall of random details. 
Occasionally, -main point," "plot," and -theme" 
lessons cover these concepts. Literal compre- 
hension is distinguished from -extras" such as 
inferring, evaluating, and thinking beyond. 
Only after basic literal comprehension has been 
established is the deeper meaning probed. 



6) That the basic skills of reading and 
writing are inferential skills that require 
critical thinking, that students who cannot 
read and write critically are defective readers 
and writers, and that critical reading and writ- 
ing involve dlalogical processes In which prob- 
ing critical questions are raised and answered. 
(What Is the fundamental Issue? What rea- 
sons, what evidence Is relevant? Is this author- 
ity credible? Are these reasons adequate? Is 
this evidence accurate and sufficient? Does 
this contradict that? Does this conclusion fol- 
low? Should another point of view be consid- 
ered?) • Thus, teachers should routinely 
require students to explain what they have 
read, to reconstruct the Ideas, and to evaluate 
written material. Students should construct 
and compare Interpretations, reasoning their 
way to the most plausible Interpretations. 
Discussion moves back and forth between 
what was said and what it means. 



7) That students who have no questions 
typically are learning well, while students 
with many questions are experiencing difficul- 
ty In learning; that doubt and questioning 
weaken belief. 



7) That students who have no questions 
typically are not learning, while those who 
have pointed and specific questions are. 

Doubt and questioning, by deepening under- 
standing, strengthen belief by putting it on 
more solid ground. • Thus, teachers can evalu- 
ate their teaching by asking themselves: Are 
my students asking better questions — insight- 
ful questions, questions which extend and 
apply what they have learned? ("Is that why...?" 
Does this mean that ...?" "Then what if ...?1 
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8) That quiet classes with little student 
talk are typically reflective of students 
learning* while classes with much student 
talk are typically disadvantaged In learning. 



8) That quiet classes with little student 
talk are typically classes with little learn- 
ing, while student talk, focused on live issues, 
I* a sign of learning (provided students learn 
dialogical and dialectical skills). 



9) That knowledge and truth can typical- 
ly be learned best by being broken down 
Into elements and the elements into sub- 
elements* each taught sequentially and 
atomiatlcally. Knowledge is additive. • Thus, 
texts provide basic definitions and masses of 
details, but have little back-and-forth move- 
ment between them. They break knowledge 
into pieces, each of which is to be mastered 
one-by-one: subjects are taught separately. 
Each aspect is further broken down: each 
part of speech is covered separately; social 
studies texts are organized chronologically, 
geographically, etc. 



10) That people can gain significant 
knowledge without seeking or valuing it, 

and hence that education can take place with- 
out a significant transformation of values for 
the learner. • Thus, for example, texts tend to 
inform students of the importance of studying 
the subject or topic covered, rather than prov- 
ing it by showing its immediate usefulness. 



•) That knowledge and truth are heavily 
systemic and holistic and can be learned 
only by continual synthesis, movement back 
and forth between wholes and parts, tentative 
grasping* of a whole guiding us in under- 
standing its parts, periodic focus on the parts 
(in relation to each other) shedding light upon 
the whole, and that the wholes that we learn 
have important relations to other wholes as 
well as to their own parts and hence need to 
be frequently canvassed in learning any whole. 
(This assumption implies that we cannot 
achieve in-depth learning in any given domain 
of knowledge unless we grasp its relation to 
other domains of knowledge.) • Thus, educa- 
tion should be organized around issues, prob- 
lems, and basic concepts which are pursued 
and explored through all relevant subjects. 
Teachers should routinely require students to 
relate knowledge from various fields. Students 
should compare analogous events or situa- 
tions, propose examples, and apply new con- 
cepts to other situations. 

10) That people gain only the knowledge 
that they seek and ralue. All other learning 
is superficial and transitory. All genuine edu- 
cation transforms the basic values of the per- 
son educated, resulting in persons becoming 
life-long learners and rational persons. • Thus, 
instruction poses problems meaningful to stu- 
dents, requiring them to use the tools of each 
academic domain. 
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11) That understanding the mind and how 
It functions, its eplstemologlcal health and 
pathology, are not important or necessary 
parts of learning. To learn the basic subject 
matter of the schools, one need not focus on 
such matters, except perhaps with certain dis- 
advantaged learners. 

12) That Ignorance is u vacuum or simple 
lack, and thuc student prejudices, biases, mis- 
conceptions, and Ignorance arc automatically 
replaced by the knowledge given them. • Thus, 
little If any attention Is given to students* 
beliefs. Material is presented from the point of 
view of the authority, the one who knows. 



11) That understanding the mind and 
how It functions, its heal tL and pathology, 
are important, are necessary parts of 
learning. To learn the basic subject matter of 
the schools in depth requires that wc see how 
we as thinkers and learners process that sub- 
ject matter. 

12) That prejudices, biases, and miscon- 
ceptions are built up through actively con- 
structed inferences embedded in ezperience 
and must be broken down through a similar 
process, hence, that students must reason 
their way out of them. • Thus, students need 
many opportunities to express their views, 
however biased and prejudiced, in a non- 
threatening environment, to argue their way 
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out of their internalized misconceptions. 
Teachers should cultivate in themselves a gen- 
uine curiosity about how students look at 
things, why they think as they do, said the 
structure of students* thought The education- 
al process starts where the students are, and 
walks the m through to insight 



13) That students need not understand 
the rational {round or deeper logic of what 
they learn In order to absorb knowledge. 

Extensive but superficial learning can later be 
deepened. • Thus, for example, historical and 
scientific explanations are presented to stu- 
dents as given, not as having been reasoned 
to. In language arts, skills and distinctions are 
rarefy explicitly linked to such basic concepts 
as 'good writing* or 'clear expression* . 



14) That it is more important to coyer a 
great deal of knowledge or information 
superficially than a small amount in depth* 

That only after the facts are understood, can 
students discuss their meaning; that higher 
order thinking can and should only be prac- 
ticed by students who have "mastered" the 
material. That thought-provoking discussions 
are for the gifted and advanced, only. 

15) That the roles of teacher and learner 
are distinct and should not be blurred* 



13) That rational assent is essential for all 
genuine learning; that an in-depth under- 
standing of basic concepts and principles is 
essential for rational assent to non-foundatlon- 
al concepts and facts. That In-depth under- 
standing of root concepts and principles should 
organize learning within and across subject 
matter domains. • Thus, students are encour- 
aged to discover how the details relate to basic 
concepts. Details are traced back to the foun- 
dational purposes, concepts, and insights. 

14) That it is more important to coyer a 
small amount of knowledge or information 
in-depth (deeply probing its foundation, 
meaning, and worth) than a great deal of 
knowledge superficially. That the "slowest" as 
well as the brightest, students can and must 
probe the significance and justification of 
what they learn. 



15) That we learn best by teaching or 
explaining to others what we know* 

Students need many opportunities to teach 
what they know and formulate their under- 
standings in different ways, and to respond to 
diverse questions from other learners. 



16) That the teacher should correct the 
learners* ignorance by telling them what 
they don't know and correcting their mis- 
takes* 



16) That students need to learn to distin- 
guish for themselves what they know from 
what they don't know. Students should rec- 
ognize that they do not genuinely know or 
comprehend what they have merely memo- 
rized. Self-directed learning requires recogni- 
tion of ignorance. • Thus, teachers respond to 
mistakes and confusion by probing with ques- 
tions, allowing students to correct themselves 
and each other. Teasers routinely allow stu- 
dents the opportunity to supply their own 
ideas on a subject before reading their texts. 



17) That the teacher has the fundamental 
responsibility for student learning. • Thus, 
teachers and texts provide knowledge, ques- 
tions, and drill. 



17) That students should have increasing 
responsibility for their own learning* 

Students should see that only they can learn 
for themselves and actively and willingly 
engage themselves in the process. • Thus, the 
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18) That students will automatically 
transfer what they learn in didactically 
taught courses to relevant real-life situa- 
tions. • Thus, for example, students are told 
to perform a given skill on a given group of 
items. The text will tell students when, how, 
and why to use that skill. 



teacher provides opportunities for students to 
decide what they need to know and helps them 
develop strategies for finding or figuring it out. 

18) That most of what students memorize 
in didactically taught courses is either for- 
gotten or inert, and that the most significant 
transfer requires in-depth learning which 
focuses on experiences meaningful to the stu- 
dent Transfer must be directly taught. 



19) That the personal experience of the 
student has no essential role to play in 
education. 



19) That the personal experience of the 
student is essential to all schooling at all 

levels and in all subjects, that it is a crucial 
part of the content to be processed (applied, 
analyzed, synthesized, and assessed) by the 
students. 



20) That students who can correctly 
answer questions, provide definitions, and 
apply formulae while taking tests have 
proven their knowledge or understanding 
of those details* Since the didactic 
approach tends to assume, for example, that 
knowing a word is knowing its definition 
(and an example), didactic instruction tends 
to overemphasize definitions. By merely sup- 
plementing definitions with assignments 
that say 'Which of these twelve items are 
X?". students do not come to see the useful- 
ness of the concept and fall to use it sponta- 
neously when appropriate* 



20) That students can often provide cor- 
rect answers, repeat definitions, and apply 
formulae while yet not understanding those 
questions, definitions, or formulae. That 
proof of knowledge and understanding are 
found in the students' ability to explain in 
their own words, with examples, the meaning 
and significance of the knowledge, why it is so, 
to spontaneously use it when appropriate. 



21) That learning is essentially t private 
monological process in which learners can 
proceed more or less directly to estab- 
lished truth, under the guidance of an expert 
in such truth. The authoritative answers that 
teachers have are the fundamental standards 
for assessing students' learning. 



21) That learning is essentially a public, 
communal dialogic*! and dialectical process 

in which learners can only proceed indirectly 
to truth, with much zigging and zagging, back- 
tracking, misconception, self-contradiction, 
and frustration along the way. Not authorita- 
tive answers, but authoritative standards are 
the criteria for engagement in the communal, 
dialogical process of enquiry. 
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Common Problems with Texts 

When one examines textbooks from the perspective of the critical theory of knowledge, one Is 
in a better position to restructure how one uses them. The single biggest problem, from this per- 
spective, is that texts, primarily presupposing a didactic view of knowledge, are not designed to 
allow students to process or integrate what they "covet*. 

The object behind many lesson plans seems to be to expose students to a wide variety of 
unassessed "facts.* on the assumption that, since this constitutes new information for them, it is 
good in itself. We. however, feel that school time Is too precious to spend any sizeable portion of it 
covering random facts. The world, after all. is filled with an infinite number of facts. No one can 
learn more than an infinitesimal portion of them. Random fact-collecting is therefore pointless. 
True, we need facts and information, but there is no reason why we cannot gain facts as part of 
the process of learning how to think, as part of broader cognitive-affective objectives. Problem- 
solving or exploring basic ideas or issues are effective ways to find and use facts and to discover 
why facts Interest us in the first place, Vic ought not to overburden students* minds with facts 
that they cannot put to use In their thinking. If we don't apprehend the relevance and signifi- 
cance of facts, we tend to foiget them rather quickly. We encourage the reader therefore to devel- 
op a skeptical eye for lesson plans, activities, and questions that, fall into the categoiy of trivial 
pursuit or *fact-for-facfs-sake w . Keep a wastebasket handy. 

Often, though the lesson as a whole covers significant material, parts of It are trivial. The stu- 
dent's text provides insignificant details, and the teacher's edition suggests trivial activities which 
interrupt discussion of significant material. As a rule, texts fail to properly distinguish the trivial 
torn the significant. Useless details and basic concepts receive equal time. End-of-chapter review 
questions especially confuse major with minor points. Structuring Instruction around basic ideas 
and issues highlights crucial details. 

Beyond the lessons and activities that need to be abandoned for their triviality, there are also 
lesson plans and activities that drill students — reading or filling out graphs, time-lines, and 
charts, generalizing, categorizing, researching, experimenting, problem-solving, and comparing. 
Such lessons turn skills of thought and crucial Insights Into mechanical procedures, or vague 
slogans. Students practice the skills for practice itself, seldom in a context In which the skill pro- 
motes understanding; thus, students fail to learn when to apply this or that procedure and so 
need to be told when to use It. The application of the skill is often merely memorized (and so easi- 
ly forgotten), rather than understood. Students look for "indicator words", verbal cues, and short- 
cuts, rather than recognizing the logic of situations requiring use of the skill. Thus they can use 
the skill only on request, that Is. when given directions to do so. They do not learn to recognize 
contexts in which the.skill is needed. Students read maps, charts, graphs, etc.. at the most basic 
level, rattling off facts; they do not discuss the meaning, significance, or implications of what they 
find. They copy charts and graphs, or formats for them, fill In graphs and time-lines, but do not 
then 1^2 them as helpful displays to organize information. The purposes of skills, the contexts 
within which they are needed, and the reasons for applying them in certain ways, should be dis- 
cussed or discovered by students. Students should interpret the details they find and then 
explore their implications or significance. 

This Integration should be viewed, not as slowing down, but as deepening the understanding 
of the material. We should view the critical thinking that students practice as providing them 
with powerful concepts which they can use in a host of circumstances thereafter, and as laying 
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the foundation for the "I-can-flgure-things-out-for-mysclT attitude essential for education. 
Standard practice and testing methods, whenever possible, should be replaced with those requir- 
ing skill, insight, and information. They should be presented to students with minimal direction 
given beforehand and minimal guidance given only when students are hopelessly bogged down. 

Standard Treatment of Critical Thinking, Reasoning, and 
Argumentation 

Finally, we recommend that the teacher keep an eye out for texts, questions, and activities that 
claim to emphasize or teach critical thinking, logic, reasoning, or argumentation. Often what is 
taught, or the way it is taught, discourages clear and fairminded thought. 

Texts generally lack an integrated theory of critical thinking or the critical person. Lessons 
fail to clarify the relationship of specific critical skills and heights to the concept of the critical 
thinker. Critical thinking should not be conceived merely as a set of discrete skills and ideas, 
but should be unified and grounded in a consistent, complete, and accurate theory of thought 
and reason. This theory should be related to the practical problem of deciding what to believe, 
question, or reject, understood in terms of the distinction between the reasonable and the 
unreasonable person. Particular distinctions and insights should be connected to that theory, 
and specific skills should be placed within it. A unified conception of reasoning includes a uni- 
fied conception of poor reasoning. Thus, each flaw in reasoning should be understood in terms 
of the underlying principles of good reasoning such as consistency, completeness, clarity, and 
relevance, as well as being tied into a well developed conception oJ why we reason poorly and 
why we are often influenced by poor reasoning. 

The following problems are among the most common: 

• Instruction in critical thinking should be integrated into the rest of the subjects whenever use- 
ful, rather than appearing occasionally in separate lessons. Instead of consistently using such 
terms as conclusion, inference, assumption, interpretation, and reasons whenever they are 
applicable, texts often restrict their use to too narrow contexts. Aspects of critical thinking arc 
generally tacked on — taught in separate lessons and taught as drill, rather than brought in 
whenever relevant. Lacking a complete and explicit theory of reasoning and the rational person, 
text writers limit the use of critical skills and insights, failing to bring them in when interpreta- 
tion, exploration, organization, analysis, synthesis, or evaluation are discussed or most needed. 

• Some texts give checklists for evaluating reasoning. They rarely mention looking at or evalu- 
ating the argument as a whole. Students are asked to spot strengths and weaknesses in 
arguments but are given little guidance in figuring out how the points add up. Critical think- 
ing lessons in texts have an overall lack of context when discussing arguments or conclu- 
sions. They use snippets rather than complete arguments, and ignore the larger context of 
the Issue itself. Texts often seem to assume that students* final conclusions can be based 
solely on the analysis and evaluation of one argument. Critical insight should lead to clearer 
and richer understanding, more rationally informed beliefs about the issue — not merely a 
critique of a particular argument 

• A common misconception found in texts is the problem of vagueness. Texts typically misun- 
derstand the nature of the problem. Usually texts mistakenly claim that some words are 
•Vague* because "people have their own definitions". The cure is to provide your own definition. 
We, on the other hand, claim that words themselves are not vague. Sentences are vague (in 
some contexts). A particular word or phrase within a vague statement may be the culprit 
requiring clarification in the context of that issue — the word itself is not vague in and of itself 
(nor are the words making up the phrase) but only in some contexts. Definitions, since they 
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are worded abstractly, rarely usefully clarify a word used vaguely. We recommend discussions 
like those mentioned in the strategy "clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phras- 
es* and "clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs". 

• Many texts emphasize micro-skills. Yet they seldom attempt to teach critical vocabulary to stu- 
dents. Perhaps this is fortunate, since they often misuse the vocabulary of critical thinking or 
logic. Many texts use the words 'infer* or •conclude* when requiring students to recall, describe, 
or guess. Micro-skills (like many other skills) are treated as independent items, rather than as 
tools which assist understanding. "Analysis of arguments" too often consists of "separating fact 
from opinion* or simply agreeing or disagreeing, rather than clarifying or evaluating arguments. 

• Teachers* notes often suggest debates. Yet traditional debate, with its emphasis on winning 
and lack of emphasis on rationality or fairminded understanding of the opposition, with its for- 
mal structure and artificial limits, rarely provides for the serious, honest, fairminded analysis 
and evaluation of ideas and arguments we want to foster. If afterward students merely vote on 
the issue, they need not rationally evaluate the views or Justify their evaluations. Ultimately, 
such activities may encourage treatment of questions calling for reasoned Judgment as though 
they were questions of preference. Debates can be useful If students are required to sympa- 
thetically consider both sides of an issue, not Just defend their side, and to assess arguments 
for their rational persuasiveness rather than for mere cleverness. 

• Many texts tend to simply ask students to agree or disagree with conclusions. They fail to 
require that students show they understand or have rationally evaluated what they agree or 
disagree with. Discussion Is limited. Micro-skills are rarely practiced or orchestrated in these 
contexts which most require them. Argument evaluation is further oversimplified, since only 
two choices are presented: agreement or disagreement. Students are not asked To what extent 
do you agree with this claim, or with what part of it?" 

"Fact/Opinion," "Emotive Language" Value, and Bias 

By far, the most all-pervasive, confused, and distorted ideas about critical thinking are found 
In the manner in which students are encouraged to "distinguish fact from opinion," and in the 
treatment of "emotive language", values, and bias. Texts generally set up or presuppose a false 
dichotomy with facts, rationality, and critical thinking on one side and values, emotions, opin- 
ions, bias, and irrationality on the other. 

Texts give one or more of the following explanations of "the fact/opinion distinction": Facts are 
true; can be proven; are the most reliable source of information. Opinions are what someone 
thinks is true; are not necessarily tme for everyone; are disputed; are judgments. Opinions are 
not necessarily either right or wrong. Often opinion is treated as equivalent to bias; any writing 
which expresses opinion, feeling, or Judgment is labeled biased. 

Among our criticisms of the uses of "the fact/opinion distinction" are the following: 1) Students 
are usually asked to Judge the truth of claims they are not In a position to know; 2) the way the 
distinction is drawn in examples and exercises promotes uncritical thought, for example, the dis- 
tinction often unhelpfully lumps together significantly different types of claims; 3) often neither 
categoxy is presented so as to allow for rational assessment. (Facts are presented as true, and 
therefore need no debate; opinions are Just opinions, so there is no "truth of the matter". Texts 
generally speak of exchanging opinions, but rarely of assessing them.) 

When asked to make this "distinction", students are typically given two or more statements. 
They are asked to read them and determine into which of the two categories each fits. Since the 
statements lack context, their truth or reasonableness typically cannot be rationally Judged. 
Hence, as a rule, students are forced to make their Judgments on a superficial basis. In place of 
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some reasoned assessment, students are given "indicators of fact". For example, statements 
Judged to be facts are those which contain numbers, or observations, or are phrased in "neutral" 
language. Statements Judged to be opinions are those which contain such expressions as, 'I 
think', 'good', 'worst', 'should', 'I like', or any evaluative term. 

Since facts are defined as true. In effect, texts typically teach students to accept any statement 
with numbers, descriptions, etc.. In it. Fact/opinion exercises typically teach students that every 
statement that "sounds like a fact" Is true and should be accepted Claims which seem factual are 
not open to question. Students are rarely In a position to know whether or not the claim Is true, 
but, since they need only look at the form of the statement and not Its content, they can "get the 
right answers" to the exercises. 

Students are often told that history Is fact (The evaluations and Interpretations that appear In 
students' history books are forgotten.) Thus, If they read that a certain condition caused a histor- 
ical event, they are In effect encouraged to believe it is fact and therefore true. But causes of his- 
torical events must be reasoned to. They are not written on the events for all to see. The 
Interpretation, Inextricably part of any historical account, is ignored. 

This "distinction" between fact and opinion has no single, clear purpose. Sometimes text writ- 
ers seem to intend to teach students to distinguish acceptable from questionable claims, and at 
other times, statements which are empirically verifiable from those which arc not (that is, 
whether evidence or observation alone verifies the claim). In effect, many texts confuse these two 
distinctions by shifting from one to the other. Given the way texts usually teach the distinction, 
the claim, "I think there are four chairs In that room", would be categorized as opinion, since It 
bcgfns with "I think", (an opinion indicator) and, since the speaker Is unsure, the claim cannot be 
counted as true. Yet, by the second sense of the distinction, the claim is factual — that is, we 
need only look in the room and count chairs to verify it. It requires no interpretation, analysis, 
evaluation. Judgment; it expresses no preference. 

Texts virtually never address claims that are certainly true, but are not empirical, for example: 
"Murder is wrong." or "A diet of potato chips and ice cream is bad for you." Students following the 
"Indicator word" method of drawing the distinction, are forced to call these claims opinion. They 
are then forced to say that, although they agree with them, they may not be true for everybody; 
the opposite opinion is Just as valid; no objective support can be marshalled for them or objective 
criteria or standards used to evaluate them. Students who look at the contents of the claims 
would call them "facts", because they are unquestionably true. These students would miss the 
distinction between these claims and claims that can be tested by experiment or observation. 

The distinction between fact and opinion is often drawn in such other guises as the distinction 
between accurate and biased or slanted accounts, news and editorials, history and historical fic- 
tion, knowledge and information, and belief and value. Thus, on the criterion above, a passage, 
selection, article or book which contains nothing but "facts" could not possibly be biased or 
untrustworthy. Yet in reality, a "purely factual" account could well be biased. What the writer 
claims as facts could simply be false, or without basis — that Is, I could simply say It without 
verifying it. (When I claim that there are four chairs in that room, I may have pulled that number 
out of the sky.) Crucial facts which could Influence one's Interpretation of >he given facts could 
have been left out. Interpretations or Inferences can be Implied. 

The distinction, as typically covered, lumps together too many completely different kinds of 
statements. Among the "opinions" we found were the following: "I detest that TV show." "Youth Is 
not Just a time. It Is an age." "Jon Is my best student." "Most children In Gall's class do not like 
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her." Thus, expressions of preference, evocative statements, evaluations, and descriptions of peo- 
ple's attitudes are put in the same category, given the same status. 

Many of the distinctions covered In a confused way could be covered so as to foster critical 
thinking. Unfortunately, as texts are presently written, this end is seldom achieved. We recom- 
mend that students distinguish acceptable from questionable claims and evidence from interpre- 
tation, and that the teacher use the applications such as those given in the strategy "clarifying 
issues, conclusions, or beliefs". 

Texts often seem to assume that evaluation and emotion are antithetical to reason, always irra- 
tional or a-ratlonal; that all beliefs, except belief in facts, are Irrational or mere whims. Values (like 
emotions) are "Just there"; they cannot be analyzed, clarified, assessed, or restructured. Judging 
another's opinions amounts to checking them against your own, rather than openmindedly con- 
sidering their support. Evaluative terms are often described as "emotive language" and are linked 
to the concepts of opinion and bias. Students are cautioned to look out for such terms and to not 
allow their beliefs to be influenced by them. We recommend these points be replaced with the 
more pertinent distinction of rattonally justified use of evaluative terms from unjustified use, or 
supported from unsupported use of evaluative language, and that students analyze and assess val- 
ues and discuss standards or criteria Students can then share their views regarding the status of 
such claims and the significance of their disagreements. Students should be encouraged, not to 
abandon evaluative language, but to use it appropriately, when its use is justified; not to discount 
it, but to assess it. They should learn to analyze terms and determine what kinds of facts are 
required to back them up; set reasonable standards and apply them fairmindedly. 

Texts are correct in distinguishing communications that attempt tc influence belief from other 
kinds of writing and speech (as a basic distinction of critical thinking), but then they fall. They lump 
together what should be made separate: attempts to persuade, convince, or influence by reason, from 
other attempts to Influence (such as by force, repetition, or irrelevant association). Not all appeals to 
emotion are equivalent; they can be relevant or irrelevant, well-supported or unsupported. 

According to texts, bias occurs when a writer or speaker expresses a feeling on a topic. However 
developed the explanations of bias are, students* practice invariably consists of examining single 
sentences and underlining words that "show bias", that is, "emotive" or evaluative words. Students 
do not evaluate passages for bias. Students do not distinguish contexts in which writers* conclu- 
sions and evaluations are appropriately expressed from when they are not, or when the feelings or 
opinions have rational grounds from when they reflect mere whim, impression, or prejudice, or 
when evaluations are supported from when they are merely asserted. Nor do students discuss how 
they should take bias into consideration — for example, by considering other views. The practical 
effect of the standard approach is to teach students to notice when someone uses evaluative terms, 
and then measure that use against their own beliefs. We suggest that instead, students consider 
questions like the following: What is wrong with bias? Why? How can I detect it? How does that fit 
in with the ideal of the fairmlnded critical thinker? What should I do when I realize the author is 
biased? What does the text mean by warning me against being "unduly influenced" by bias? 
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Curricula can play a significant role In school Ufc. Directed by a district's curriculum, 
instruction must meet the educational goals and objectives stated in the curriculum. It Is 
crucial therefore, that its articulation and interpretation are compatible with critical think- 
ing. A curriculum heavily loaded with detail, for example, may restrict the teacher's freedom to 
emphasize critical thinking by reqt 1ng large amounts of information to be covered quickly and 
superficially. Curriculum may also draw attention away from critical thinking by emphasizing goals, 
activities, and instruction contrary to critical thought or by being linked to tests that focus on recall. 
Some curricula mention critical thinking in vague, superficial or narrow ways, creating confusion 
and mis-instruction. One of the most significant problems is the neglect of the essential role of criti- 
cal thinkin/J in the student's acquisition of knowledge. Rarely is the concept of know!sdge analyzed. 
Instead, articulation assumes that all educators know what knowledge is and how it differs from 
opinion, belief, or prejudice. Any attempt to make critical thinking a significant part of the education- 
al life of students must Involve a restructuring of the curriculum, making explicit the philosophy of 
knowledge and learning that underlay its writing and direct its implementation. This chapter offers 
suggestions for analyzing, evaluating, and remodelling curricula to emphasize education based on 
principles of critical thought coherently integrated into a rich philosophy of education. 



Written curricula can and do appear in a variety of forms. The Oxford English Dictionary 
defines curriculum as: "A course; specifically a regular course of study or training, as at a school 
or university." Some curricula written in this narrow sense list the particular courses students 
are to study, detailing the content of these courses, and perhaps even including course outlines. 
Curricula of this type are often restrictive and often rely heavily on a memorization/recall method 
of instruction, severely limiting teacher freedom, creativity, and individuality. 



Curriculum: What is it? 
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Most curricula are more complete than this, broader in scope, addressing much more than 
content and outline. Generally, curricula are best thought of as a conception, written or presup- 
posed in practice, of what to teach and how to teach it More complete curricula contain, there- 
fore, all or most of the following elements, each of which is a possible source of problems: 
philosophy, goals, standards, curriculum and Instructional objectives, assessment, and instruc- 
tional examples. Let us first consider each element in order, from general to specific. 

Philosophy: A theory or logical analysis of the principles underlying education, knowledge, 
teaching, and learning, including assumptions about educational purposes arid practices intend- 
ed to influence or direct all subsequent curriculum formulations and applications. 

Commentary: There are two major problems to watch out for here: 1) either the philosophy 
articulated is too vaguely expressed to be more than a set of empty platitudes, or 2) it is so nar- 
rowly expressed thai it forces many teachers to accede to an approach that they do not and 
should not accept. The philosophy should provide a defensible analysis of the principles underly- 
ing education, knowledge, teaching, and learning which is open to alternative teaching styles, 
respects the individual differences between teachers, and is sufficiently clear and specific to have 
clear-cut implications for teaching and learning. 

Goals: Usually an abstract statement of expected student attainment as a result of education. 

Commentary: Goals should be written as unambiguously as possible. For critical thinking 
to be a significant element in the whole, some articulation of it must be visible throughout the 
goal statements. 

Standards: A broad statement of expected student achievement on completion of a year's 
study within a specific subject area. 

Commentary: If critical thinking is to play a significant role in instruction, then critical think- 
ing standards must be explicit throughout. This is virtually nevek done. 

Curriculum Objectives: A more specific statement of learning achievement shown by the stu- 
dent in any subject after completing the unit of study. 

Instructional Objectives: Descriptions of minimal student achievement that should be 
demonstrated at the completion of one or more lessons. 

Commentary: In both curriculum and instructional objectives, care must be taken not to imply 
lower order behavioral responses as the goal. These objectives should focus on the depth of stu- 
dent understanding, not, for example, on their ability merely to reproduce "correct" responses on 
recall oriented tests and assignments. 

Assessment: Description of how student progress toward these goals, standards, and objec- 
tives is to be assessed; often used to assess teacher efficacy; rarely expressed, but implied by the 
Instructional Objectives. 

Commentary: Again, care must be taken not to put the emphasis on lower order and multiple 
choice testing. 

Instructional Examples: Curriculum may end with examples of instruction appropriate to 
the attainment of these goals, standards, and objectives. 

Commentary: If the curriculum contains model instructional examples, they should explicitly 
display methods that encourage independent and critical thought. 




The Importance of Philosophy of Education to Curriculum 
Construction 

All curricula reflect some philosophy of education; however, often this philosophy is not 
expressed, but uncritically assumed. Whether expressed or assumed, some philosophy is, without 
exception, the basis of any formulation of educational purposes, goals, and objectives. It deter- 
mines, one way or another, the nature of educational practice. It is clear that most curriculum 
writers Jo not consider the statement of philosophy to be a significant element, since they are 
often satisfied with a vague, platitudinous treatment Some curricula include under "Philosophy" 
statements that are not, properly speaking, definitive of a philosophic*] perspective. In these 
cases, what is called "philosophy" is nothing more than a broad and general educational objective. 
Failure to make assumed philosophy explicit often leads to the development of curricula based on 
unacceptable or questionable educational assumptions which would be rejected if openly stated. 

Sometimes the expressed philosophy is inconsistent with the methods of instruction or 
assessment. In these cases, the goals are often vaguely defined, obscuring the contradiction 
between curriculum objectives, Instructional examples, and philosophy. For example, an educa- 
tional "Philosophy" might emphasize the Importance of autonomous and critical thought, while 
assessment focuses on testing which requires only recall and robotic practice of skills. 
Curriculum needs, then, an articulated theory of education, knowledge, teaching, and learning 
that guides all subsequent articulations of goals, objectives, and instructional examples. At the 
same time, the philosophy should not rule out alternative teaching styles, except those incom- 
patible with independence of thought and other fundamental educational values (truth, 
falrmindedi>ess, empathy, rationality, self-criticism). 



Knowing and Thinking: A Model Philosophical Statement 

Of fundamental and critical importance in any discussion of educational philosophy Is the 
conception of knowledge and learning guiding the formulation of the curriculum. Since we can 
roughly understand curriculum as a course of study which has knowledge as its objective, 
those involved In both curriculum development and teaching should be clear about their 
answers to such questions as these: "What Is knowledge? How do humans acquire knowledge? 
How are students best taught so they acquire genuine knowledge?" These questions may seem 
to have obvious answers or to be irrelevant to practical problems of instruction, but they are 
not. Indeed, one fundamental obstacle to educational reform is a set of misconceptions about 
knowledge embedded In teaching practice. 

One persistent unexpressed misconception Is that knowledge consists of bits and pieces of 
information to be implanted in the student's mind by the teacher and materials. Knowledge Is 
unwittingly considered to be a thing that can be put into students* heads as some object might 
be put into their hands. Didactic instruction becomes dominant, and instruction Is reduced to 
giving students information (principles, values, facts, etc.) to accept as true and commit to mem- 
ory. Memorization and recall then become the fundamental modes of thought, and students 
study to reproduce the "correct answers" given to them by the teacher or text. Curriculum based 
on this misconception of knowledge confuses the mere appearance of knowledge with genuine 
knowledge. A parrot or tape recorder, let us not forget, is not a knower. Many who verbally reject 
rote learning unwittingly continue to encourage it simply because they fail to examine the philos- 
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ophy underlying their instruction. Some practitioners also unknowingly undermine whatever 
effort they exert to break out of this mold by continually assessing student progress in ways that 
encourage memorization and recall rather than depth of understanding. 

A particularly significant misconception in this model is that if one has the "stulF of knowl- 
edge, one will automatically reason well. The power of reasoning, in this view, naturally follows 
the acquisition of information, and need not, indeed cannot, precede cr accompany it Students 
are expected to get the information first and then through it start to think. Unfortunately, 
because of the amount of information taken to be essential, the time for thought is put off later 
and later. Furthermore, students who passively and uncritically accept information, do not go on 
to think critically once they learn to parrot it. Hie habits of learning they established in getting 
information transfer to subsequent learning. Information parrots become parrots of thinking. 

Content dense curricula often create fragmented and un-engaging instruction. Subjects become 
isolated units having little or no relation to each other, and are often defined in terms of a long list 
of fragmented specifics. Students rarely see how parts relate to the whole, or to their lives outside 
school. As a result both teacher and student come to think of knowledge as bits of information 
grouped under the general heading of one or another subject. Under the heading -science," for 
example, are many subheadings: biology, astronomy, physiology, chemistiy, physics, geology, and 
so on, with each subheading containing the bits of information that constitute that field. 

Hie conception of knowledge and learning presupposed in the didactic paradigm of memorization 
and recall is deceptive. It produces the illusion and confidence of knowledge without the substance, 
without the comprehension and understanding essential to any valid claim to knowledge. 
Remember, though people claim to know many things, a claim to know does not, in and of itself, 
certify actual knowledge. To claim knowledge is to imply not only that the thing claimed is true, but 
also that the knower understands the claim and the reasons for making it The strength of one's 
conviction does not attest to its truth. There is often conviction in prejudice, certitude in gossip, 
rumor, and hearsay, confidence in unjustified authority, and blind faith in tradition. Students must 
grasp the difference between belief and knowledge. Blind memorization blurs that distinction. 

Consider how a person moves from believing a rumor to ascertaining its truth, from believing 
the claim of some authority to verifying, and thus knowing, its truth. This shift from believing to 
knowing requires the active engagement of thought; it requires looking for and assessing reasons 
for and against The person who has moved from belief to knowledge understands the claim and 
the reason for it. Hits person can Justify it. Knowledge exists only in minds that have compre- 
hended and Justified it through thought. Knowledge is something we must think our way to, not 
something we can simply be given* Knowledge Is produced by thought, analyzed by thought, 
comprehended by thought, organized by thought, evaluated, refined, maintained, and trans- 
formed by thought. Knowledge can be acquired only through thought. The educational philoso- 
phy underlying educational goals, standards, and objectives should be based on an accurate and 
full conception of the dependence of knowledge on thought. 

Tills conception of knowledge, that it exists only in and through critical thought, should per- 
vade the whole of the curriculum. All of the disciplines — mathematics, chemlsliy, biology, geog- 
raphy, sociology, history, philosophy, literature, composition, and so on — are modes of thought. 
Remember, we know mathematics, not to the extent that we can recite mathematical formulas 
and apply them upon request, but only to the extent that we can think mathematically. We know 
science, not to the extent that we can recall information from our science textbooks and have 
gone through a series of actions described in a lab manual, but only to the extent that we can 
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think scientifically. We understand sociology, history, and philosophy only to the extent that we 
can think sociologically, historically, and philosophically- We understand and can truly hold such 
values as freedom of speech and thought tolerance for honest differences and plurality, and civic 
responsibility only to the extent that we have honestly examined the reasons for them and the 
practical consequences of holding them. When we teach courses in such a way that students 
pass without thinking their way into the knowledge that these subjects make possible, students 
leave without any more knowledge than they had initially. When we sacrifice thought to gain cov- 
erage, make no mistake, we sacrifice knowledge at the same time. The issue is not "Shall we sac- 
rifice knowledge to spend time on thought?", but "Shall we continue to sacrifice both knowledge 
and thought for the mere appearance of learning, for inert, confused learning?" 

As an illustrative example, consider history. In history classes, students expect to be given 
names, events, dates, places, and explanations to repeat on papers and tests. Teachers typically 
tell students what events occurred, their causes, their results, and their significance. When 
asked, students can say that understanding the past is important to understanding the present, 
but they do not take this seriously. They see no useful application of what they study in history 
classes, and so are frequently bored. History seems to them a dull drudgery, with no real purpose 
or significance, except to those who need to know it: teachers. 

Consider history taught as a mode of thought. Viewed from the paradigm of a critical educa- 
tion, blindly memorized content ceases to be the focal point. The logic of historical thought — 
that is. learning to think historically fay thinking historically — becomes the focal point. 
Students learn the content of history, in other words, while learning to think historically. They 
learn by experience that history is not a simple recounting of past events, but also an interpre- 
tation of these events from a point of view. In recognizing that each historian writes from a point 
of view, students can begin to identify and thus assess the points of view leading to various 
interpretations and propose their own interpretations based on alternative points of view. They 
can learn that historical accounts are not necessarily a matter of simple "true or false". Hie stu- 
dent of history has to assess the gain and loss of alternative conflicting accounts. To begin to 
recognize this fundamental logic of historical thought, students could explore the significance of 
their own personal history and the relationship of their past to their present. Hiey could begin 
to see that their past and the way they interpret it significantly Influences their perception of 
their present and anticipation of their future. Understanding their own interpretations and con- 
structions of personal history becomes an Important tool for understanding the present. From 
here it Is a short step to recognizing the importance of cultural, national, and world history in 
understanding the present, as well as understanding the news as a mode of historical thinking. 
They learn, in short, to think historically. They not only gain historical information and 
insights, but also acquire skills, abilities, and values. 

Knowledge, Skills, and Values: The Philosophical Statement 
Continued 

Knowledge is a tool we use for many purposes: to explain, illuminate, answer, clarify, settle, 
solve, inform, perform, and accomplish. Divorced from Its use, from the skills entailed by getting 
and using it, knowledge is empty. Indeed, one does not really know something if one does not 
understand its verification or purpose. To come to know anything, then, requires one to acquire 
the skills embodied in it. Schooling based on a didactic, lecture-drill-test, paradigm assumes that 
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in giving students bits of information, they have, or will get, the skills embodied In the knowledge. 
This Is much too optimistic, for students frequently see no sense to, nor use for, the information 
they accumulate. Furthermore, not learning information In the context of its use. they have r* 
sense of how to use it This lack cannot be made up for by mere reiteration of those uses. 

Also entailed by knowledge is the notion of value. No one learns what they do nc I In some 
sense value. Knowledge has value because of it* use. We value what it allows us to accomplish. 
Consider, for example, the things that students do value, how quickly they learn these things, 
how much they know about them, and how well they retain and use what they really come to 
know. A list would Include sports, both professional and personal (skate-boarding, bicycling, 
etc.). music, television and movies, cars, fashions and styles, arcade games, and so on. Taking 
any one of these, say skate-boarding, it is easy to see the connection between knowledge, skills, 
and values. Students who value skate-boarding spend much time and energy learning the differ- 
ences between available wheels, trucks, and boards, the advantages and disadvantages of each, 
the kind of riding best suited to each, and how well these components work together. They then 
use this knowledge to assemble a board adequate to the kind of riding they prefer. Difficulties do 
not dampen their enthusiasm to learn. Contrast this with someone who does not value skate- 
boarding, but who must, for some reason, learn the same Information about wheels, trucks, and 
boards. Although we can. with some difficulty, get the uninterested student to memorize some of 
the same information as the interested student, the difference In the level of understanding and 
retention between the two Is large. We could say that those who simply memsiize ihe Information 
do not really know about skate-boarding, but have only transltoxy — and typlca!2y confused — 
Information. They do not value the Information they have about skate-boarding because they do 
not value skate-boarding. They Ineptly apply it. They confuse it. They distort it They foi^et it. 

Many skills and values gained by learning a body of knowledge have application beyond that 
body of knowledge. Many skills and values can be transferred to a wide variety of domains of 
thought. An education emphasizing critical thinking fosters transfer by stimulating students to 
use their own thinking to come to conclusions and solutions, to defend positions on issues, to 
consider a wide variety of points of view, to analyze concepts, theories, and explanations, to clarify 
Issues and conclusions, to evaluate the credibility of authorities, to raise and pursue root ques- 
tions, to solve non-routine problems, to txy out ideas In new contexts, to explore interdisciplinary 
connections, to evaluate arguments, Interpretations, and beliefs, to generate novel ideas, to ques- 
tion and discuss each other's views, to compare perspectives and theories, to compare Ideals with 
actual practice, to examine assumptions, to distinguish relevant from irrelevant facts, to assess 
evidence, to explore implications and consequences, and to come to terms with contradictions, 
paradoxes, and Inconsistencies. These Intellectual skills and abilities cut across traditioral disci- 
plinary boundaries. They apply equally well to science as to language, to mathematics as to social 
studies, and have relevance to and significance In non-academic spheres of student life as well. To 
gain knowledge through critical thinking Is to empower the student as a thinker, learner, and doer. 

A Moment For Reflection 

At this point, we recommend that the readers spend a few minutes reviewing the last two sec- 
tions with the following question in mind: M How does this expression of philosophy qf education 
compare to those I have read in the cwriculum statements I have seen?* Most Importantly, compare 
the above philosophy of education, the Interrelation of knowledge, critical thinking, and values, to 
the sketchy objectives that often pass for a philosophy of education In standard curriculum. 
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Curriculum: Formulations and Reformulations 

The problem with, most of the goals and objectives of many curricula is that they are deeply 
vague and ambiguous. Lacking specificity, they are subject to many, even conflicting, interpre- 
tations and implementations. Ambiguous goals and objectives are often interpreted in ways 
that result in lecture and testing for retention of information, rather than in ways that empha- 
size principles of critical thought 

Another problem is that, although many of these goals and objectives complement each other, 
curricula present them as though they were separate and disconnected. A serious attempt to 
achieve any of the major goals involves linking goals with the other goals complementary to them. 
Otherwise, the result is superficial coverage of multiple topics. If nothing else, combining multiple 
but complementaiy goals and objectives saves time. Fortunately, whenever we approach our objec- 
tives deeply, we accomplish multiple goals simultaneously. By moving from the surface to depth, 
students learn more content skills, and see their value. They learn more, not because they "cover" 
more, but because they forget less and are able to generate more, that is, they see the implications 
of what they learn. This emphasis on depth of learning is sometimes called "high content". 

A Model Case 

What follows are examples of suggestions for curriculum development taken from the 
Cooperative County Course of Study: Guide to a Balanced, Comprehensive. Curriculum, 
1984-1987, assembled and published by the California County Superintendents Association and 
the California State Steering Committee for Curriculum Development and Publications. 
(Published by Office of the Alameda Superintendent of Schools, California, 1984. Kay Pacheco, 
project director.) This document provides some excellent suggestions for curriculum development 
and some well thought-out examples of Instructional techniques. However, it lacks an over-arch- 
ing philosophy of education anu creates an unwitting vacillation between didactic and critical 
mod of instruction. At times it emphasizes rote learning, at others, deeper, more critical discus- 
sion of the material. There are also ambiguities ai.d vaguenesses in It, contributing to potential 
confusion regarding the goals and objectives. Examples belov/ illustrate how these problems can 
lead to confusion In Instruction. A remodelled curriculum that eliminates much of the vagueness 
and ambiguity of the original follows each cited example. Questions and comments follow, to elu- 
cidate the kinds of problems Inherent in the original curriculum. This serves as a model for the 
kind of questioning that could be done when evaluating curricula. We do not comment on all of 
the objectives listed under the goals. 

English Language Arts/Reading 

This section Is divided into six areas, each with a goal for the area, several objectives for reach* 
\n£ that goal, and sample learner behaviors corresponding to the various grade levels. The six 
areas and their stated goals are: 

(Original Curriculum} 

Listening and Speaking: To develop listening and speaking skill. 
Reading: Develop reading skill. 
vVriting: Develop writing skill. 
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Vocabulary/Grammar Develop appropriate use of words. 

literature. Media, and Subjects: Respond critically and creatively to appropriate literature, 
media, and subjects. 

Study and Ideational Skills: Use study and locational skills for independent living. 

Under the first goal are five objectives students are to reach to have accomplished the goal. 
Contained in parentheses for each objective are the learner behaviors for students at the sec- 
ondary school level. 



Original Curriculum 

Goal 1: To develop listening and speaking skills 



Objectives: 

1.1 To express facts and information received 
from listening. 

1 .2 To express personal and imaginative 
responses from listening. 

1 .3 To present ideas and information orally 
for various settings and purposes. 

1 .4 To gather Information by listening and 
questioning. 

1.5 To develop interpersonal communication 
skills. 



Learner Behaviors: 

Rates the value of information gained from 
each member of a panel. 

Critiquei the effectiveness of a media 
presentation. 

Uses facts and challenges opinions in a 
debate. 

Interviews and researches a person and 
writes an article. 

Understands the rules and procedures of formal 
groups, such as parliamentary procedure. 



These goals are very vague, ambiguous, and, if not further explained, superficial. Each can, 
and will, be construed In any number of ways, based on the teacher's background, operant edu- 
cational philosophy, and past practice. 

Several questions come to mind regarding both the goal and objectives stated in the original 
curriculum. For example, Objective 1.1 of the original refers to the gathering of facts, and the 
accompanying "Learner Behaviors* speaks of rating those facts. What exactly do both of these 
mean? Should any statement claimed to be factual be taken as fact«ial? Not at all. How, then, is 
fact to be distinguished from purported fact? Do all facts stated in a conversation have relevance 
to the Issue under discussion? Not necessarily, but how is relevance to be decided? Is there a dif- 
ference between facts and conclusions drawn from the facts? Quite, but how are the two distin- 
guishable? Is a conclusion drawn from facts always a reasonable or Justifiable conclusion? No, 
not always, but how are conclusions to be assessed? By the agreement or disagreement with stu- 
dents* own beliefs, prejudices, and preferences? We hope not By the strength of the conviction of 
the speaker? Never. By the charismatic persuasiveness or forceful personality of the speaker? By 
no means. Curriculum that does not address these questions, or that ambiguously mentions 
them, is very likely to lead to instruction that confuses facts with purported facts, that fails to 
distinguish facts from conclusions, and that promotes an unreasonable acceptance or rejection 
of conclusions drawn from facts. 

Consider how this goal and Its objectives might be reworded to explicitly emphasize critical 
thinking. We can do so by remembering that knowledge must be actively constructed, not passive- 
ly acquired, and by understanding in what sense active listening is a mode of critical thinking. 

Reading, writing, and listening presuppose a range of similar skills, abilities, and values. 
Passive, uncritical reading, writing, speaking, and listening have common failings. Tliey fail to 
recognize the problems for thought that each ability involves. In each case, for example, we need 
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to organize ideas, consider logical relationships, reflect upon experiences, ^id use Imagination. If 
I am speaking to you, I have to decide what to say and how to say it. To do this, I need to clarify 
my own thoughts, provide elaborations and illustrations, give reasons and explanations, and 
consider implications and consequences. I need to evaluate and rank my ideas, emphasizing the 
main points and ordering the rest I need to anticipate questions or problems you might have. I 
need to consider your point of view and background. I even need to assess your interest in what I 
am saying to determine how long or how far to pursue a line of thought 

If I am listening to you, I need to be prepared to raise questions to you or to myself as I actively 
attempt to make sense of what you are saying. These questions reflect critical thinking skills, and 

might include the following: 
What is she getting at? 
What is her purpose? 

Do I need any further elaboration of any point made? 
Do I see how the various points fit together? 
. How docs what she is saying fit into my experience? 
Do I understand why she is saying what she is saying? 
Do I follow the implications? 
Do I agree or disagree? 
Should I pursue or drop the conversaUon? 

Should I take this seriously or let it go in one ear and out the other? 

Remodelled Curriculum 

Goal 1.0: To develop criUcal listening and speaking skills 

Objectives Learner Behaviors: 

1.1 In listening, to distinguish between a QuesUons the facts and conclusions drawn 
fact and a purported fact, between facts from the facts given by members of a panel, 
and conclusions; to criUcalty assess or in debate; indicates the basis for quesUoning. 
conclusions. In speaking, to use facts and 

conclusions drawn from facts, using critical 
thinking principles whenever appropriate. 

1.2 To express well thought-out responses Students insightfully discuss the degree to 
from listening, using critical thinking which a situation comedy realisUcally 
principles whenever appropriate. approaches the problems of everyday life, 

asking themselves: What is the problem, how is 
it approached and handled, how would this 
problem be handled in real life? 

1.3 To distinguish between opinions and Uses facts and defensible opinions to challenge 
judgments of varying strengths, as in a less defensible opinions in class discussion or 
rationally defensible opinion and an irrational debate. Demonstrates reasoned judgment by 
or indefensible opinion, using criUcal thinking supporting things said with good reasons, 
principles whenever appropriate. 

Hie remodelled curriculum makes It clearer that a listener is not a passive receptor of informa- 
tion, but participates in the conversation, striving to understand and to clarify, to question, 
probe, and test, to grapple with ideas and claims. Not only do students better understand the 
topic discussed and retain the information, they also acquire valuable intellectual skills. As stu- 
dents use these skills, they better appreciate their value, making it more likely that they conUnue 
to use them in other contexts. Speaking, also, ceases to be concerned with confidence only, but 
is seen as a primary method of expressing one's thoughts, ideas, and beliefs to another. Students 
not only recognize the importance of knowing how to express oneself intelligibly (grammar, .syn- 
tax, vocabulary, etc.), but also intelligently, appreciating the connecUon between thought and 
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language, that the thought itself is as important as its expression* Indeed, if one's thoughts are 
unclear, vague, contradictory, or confused, the expression of them will likewise be unclear, etc. 
Students should know how to formulate, assess, and express their thoughts and ideas clearly 
and accurately. This is more clearly the focus of the remodelled'curriculum than the original. 

History/Social Studies 

The History/Social Science curriculum hi the Cooperative County Course of Study is super- 
ficial and vague, creating potential misunderstanding and mis-learning. Critical thinking 
standards are not explicit in either the Instructional Objectives or Learner Behaviors. Lower 
order behavioral responses and a superficial understanding of histoiy and social science are 
inadvertently encouraged. 

The problem with vaguely stated objectives and Learner Behaviors Is their likely interpreta- 
tion, given the dominant mode of instruction in today's schooling. The didactic paradigm of 
instruction is still the operant paradigm in most instructional settings. Teachers who were 
themselves didactically taught are likely to teach didactically. This tendency can be reduced 
only by bringing principles of critical thought to the fore In philosophical statements, subject- 
matter curriculum, and instructional examples. 

Selected objectives and Learner Behaviors from the first goal are reproduced below. Comments 
follow, as well as a remodelled goal, objectives, and behaviors. 

Original Curriculum 

Goal 1.0: To acquire knowledge drawn from histoiy, social science, and the humanities 
Objectives Learner Behaviors 

1.1 To understand the past and present of Recommends solutions to contemporary 
American, Western, and non-Western economic problems based on the historic Ideas, 

civilizations. traditions, and institutions of the United States. 

1.3 To know the democratic functions of local, Lists the positive and negative aspects of a 
state, and national government specific lobby, and supports one group by citing 

appropriate facts and figures. 

1.4 To know the historical development of Compares the United States position on 
issues and concerns of major cultures. disarmament to the U.S.S.R. position as 

related to political, geographic, and economic 
factors. 

Objective 1.1 is vexy vague. It is given some specificity In the Learner Behavior which focuses 
on ideas, traditions, and institutions of the American past. However, the Learner Behavior is 
intended only as one example of what could be done with the objective. In what other ways are 
we to "understand the past"? Hiis is not clear. It is susceptible to many and divergent interpreta- 
tions, increasing the potential for shallow coverage. 

Hie words 4 to understand* in objectives 1.1, and *to know* In objectives 1.3 and 1.4, are also 
vague and ambiguous. Is there a difference between knowing and understanding? We do not 
think there Is. However, how might these two phrases be interpreted given the dominant mode of 
instruction in schools? In Bloom's taxonomy, •knowledge* is synonymous with recall. Objective 
1.3 might be Interpreted something like this: "To be able to list the different branches and 
departments of government and to describe the structure and purpose of each." Little more than 
memorization is required to fulfill this objective. The learner behavior becomes, literally, listing 
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-positive and negative aspects of a specific lobby". This same criticism applies to Objective 1.4 
and its accompanying Learner Behavior. A comparison of the Soviet and American position on 
disarmament may likewise become a list: "We think this, they think that/ Simple lists do not 
require any understanding of the historical development of the positions, the assumptions 
underlying them, or the implications following from them. The list itself might not be fair, since 
citizens of the U.S. tend to think of their weapons as defensive, and Soviet weapons as offensive. 
Neither is any assessment of the two positions likely to be fair, without significant sympathetic 
role-playing of the Soviet point of view. 

An Important objective not included anywhere in this curriculum is insight into the notion that 
history is written from a point of view. The U.S. has a history, but accounts of this history vary with 
the point of view of the writer. A history of the U.S. written from the perspective of white male settlers 
will be very different from one reflecting ihe perspective of Native Americans, African-Americans, 
women, immigrants, or the British. Not only should students read historical accounts, they should 
also be sensitive to differences in perspective, be able to identify the perspective from which any his- 
torical report is written, assess this perspective, and, if necessary, rewrite it more objectively. 

Remodelled Curriculum 

Goal 1.0: To understand the meaning and significance of history, social science, and the 
humanities, and to acquire information drawn from them 

Learner Behaviors 

Rewrites historical accounts from a perspective 
other than the one from which it was written; 
assesses differing perspectives, and looks for 
relevant information that might have been left 
out of an account. 

To defend, in writing or orally, the necessity of a 
branch or department of local, state, or national 
government to preserving democracy and 
individual rights; to argue against the necessity 
of one. 

Compares, contrasts, and evaluates the United 
of major issues and concerns of major cultures. States and Soviet positions on disarmament, 

historically, politically, geographically, and eco- 
nomically, retaining a sensitivity to their ten- 
dency to favor the position of their own country. 



Objectives 

1.1 To learn to think historically: to under- 
stand that historical accounts are interpreta- 
tions of events; and to see how the past has 
shaped the present and how the present is 
shaping the future. 

1.2 To understand the democratic functions 
of and purposes for the various branches 
and departments of local, state, and national 
government. 

1.3 To understand the historical development 



Science 

The science curriculum in the Cooperative County Course of Study is generally well done. The 
section reproduced below is representative of the rest of the science curriculum. At times, it 
tends to waiver between didactic and critical modes of instruction, but does, overall, emphasize 
and promote independent, critical thought. Students devise experiments to test for various 
results, and do not merely follow step-by-step instruction on how to set up and conduct tests. 
They use precise terminology and data in expressing experimental conclusions. They locate, 
examine, and assess contradictions and discrepancies, and defend a conclusion. They formulate 
principles about the Interdependence of organisms and the implications for survival. The empha- 
sis is on original work, discovery, application, and critical evaluation. Students apply what they 
learn. They learn to think scientifically, and so better learn science. 
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Original Curriculum 

Goal 2.0: To develop and apply rational and creative thinking processes 
Objectives Learner Behavior*: 

2.110 develop the ability to organize and Organizes data on the basis of a continuous 

generate data. variable and uses an accepted classification 

system to order or identify objects or . 

phenomena. 

2.2 To develop the ability to apply and Examines data from different sources for 
evaluate data and generate theories. discrepancies and contradictions and defends a 

conclusion. 

2.3 To use data-gathering and theory Tests a hypothesis by designing an experiment, 
building processes in problem solving. collecting and recording data, and applies the 

results to an appropriate theory. 

2.4 To demonstrate scientific information Conducts an original experiment to answer 
through the us* of models, diagrams, and one unresolved scientific question, 
displays. 

Although these objectives and learner behaviors are desirable, there are some potential prob- 
lems with this section. The science curriculum seems to assume a philosophy of knowledge and 
learning different from the rest of the curriculum. In the science curriculum the philosophy is 
more critical than didactic, emphasizing the connection between knowledge, skills, and value. It 
tends to encourage student discovery, application of knowledge, precision in method and termi- 
nology, evaluation of information, and original experimentation. This philosophy, however, is not 
explicit. Although It may have been assumed by the writers of this section, the possibility for 
didactic implementation is Increased by the failure to explicitly state it 

This, however, is not the only problem with this section. The Cooperative County Course of 
Study science curriculum also has a lengthy list of content to be covered. How are teachers likely 
to cover this content given the dominant, unexpressed philosophy of education? Given that this 
dominant philosophy Is didactic, Instruction may tend toward the easier and quicker lecture- 
memorization approach. Content may be seen as an end in Itself, that students having these bits 
of information know science. Although a more defensible and better philosophy may be assumed 
In the science curriculum, failure to state it explicitly may result in Instruction contrary to it 



Conclusion 

Curriculum can provide continuity, consistency, and focus In teaching. There must be, for 
example, some consistency In Instruction and content between different sections of the same 
subject and level. Curriculum provides this consistency. Students must also be similarly pre- 
pared to move from one grade level to the next, one grade picking up where the last ended. 
This continuity is also provided by the curriculum. All too often, however, the focus is 
blurred. Curricula are often vaguely and ambiguously written, with heavy emphasis on the 
specification of content to be covered. One significant reason for this is the absence of a clear 
and defensible philosophy of education. 

The philosophy of education must be explicitly stated to avoid several problems. First, it must 
be explicit to ensure that the conception of knowledge and learning guiding curriculum develop- 
ment is reasonable and realistic. If we believe that knowledge Is best conceived as bits of Infor- 
matioa and that learning Is the ability to reiterate these bits of information, then we should state 
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it openly. If, on the other hand, deficiencies of the didactic conception are verbally acknowledged, 
the implications of this admission should be xollowed up. The philosophy of knowledge, learning, 
and teaching must be in harmony with practice. 

Second, the relation between knowledge, skills, and values must be explicit to ensure that con- 
flicting conceptions of knowledge and learning do not creep in. Interestingly, in the Cooperative 
County Course of Study, discovery, application, precision, and critical evaluation have heaviest 
emphasis in the science curriculum. But independent, critical thought is equally valuable and 
necessary in all subject areas. There appear to be two conceptions of knowledge and learning in 
this curriculum. Hie first is more didactic, and tacitly implied in all curriculum areas but sci- 
ence. The second is richer, and appears principally in the science section. Lacking explicit articu- 
lation, this conflict or contradiction is ignored. Remember, educational practice arises from some 
conception of knowledge, teaching, and learning. The dominant mode of instruction today is, as 
it has been for generations, didactic. Research has refuted this superficial approach, but we have 
not yet broken down the habits that instantiate it. We must now begin to write curricula so that 
we come to terms with a conception of knowledge, teaching, and learning that takes full cog- 
nizance of the intrinsically •thought-filled" nature of each. 
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Remodelling: A 
Foundation for Staff 
Development 



The basic idea behind lesson plan remodelling as a strategy for staff development in criti- 
cal thinking is simple. Every practicing teacher works dally with lesson plans of one 
kind or another. To remodel lesson plans is to critique one or more lesson plans and to 
formulate one or more new lesson plans based on that critical process. It is well done when the 
remodeller understands the strategies and principles used in producing the critique and remodel, 
when the strategies are well-thought-out, and when the remodel clearly follows from the critique. 
The idea behind our particular approach to staff development in lesson plan remodelling is also 
simple. A group of teachers or a staff development leader with a reasonable number of exemplary 
remodels and explanatory principles can design practice sessions that enable teachers to begin to 
develop new teaching skills as a result of experience in lesson remodelling. 

When teachers have clearly contrasting "befores" and "afters", lucid and specific critiques, a set 
of principles clearly explained and illustrated, and a coherent unifying concept, they can increase 
their own skills in this process. One learns how to remodel lesson plans to incorporate critical 
thinking only through practice. The more one does it the better one gets, especially when one has 
examples of the process to serve as models. 

Of course, a lesson remodelling strategy for critical thinking in-service is not tied to any partic- 
ular handbook of examples, but It is easy to see the advantages of having such a handbook, 
assuming it is well-executed. Some teachers lack a clear concept of critical thinking. Some 
stereotype it as negative, Judgmental thinking. Some have only vague notions, such as "good 
thinking", or "logical thinking", with little sense of how such ideals are achieved. Others think of 
it simply In terms of a laundiy list of atomistic skills and so cannot sec how these skills need to 
be orchestrated or integrated, or how they can be misused. Teachers rarely have a clear sense of 
the relationship between the component micro-skills, the basic, general concept of critical think- 
ing, and the obstacles to using it fully. 
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It Is theoretically possible but. practically speaking, unlikely that most teachers will sort this 
out for themselves as a task in abstract theorizing. In the first place, most teachers have little 
patience with abstract theory and little experience in developing it. In the second place, few 
school districts could give them the time to do so. even if they were qualified and motivated 
enough themselves. But sorting out the basic concept is not the only problem. Someone must 
also break down that concept into -principles - , translate the -principles- to applications, and 
implement them in specific lessons. 

On the other hand, if we simply give teachers prepackaged, finished lesson plans designed by 
someone else, using a process unclear to them, then we have lost a major opportunity for the teach- 
ers to develop their own critical thinking skills, insights, and motivations. Furthermore, teachers 
who cannot use basic critical thinking principles to critique and remodel their own lesson plans 
probably won't be able to implement someone else's effectively. Providing teachers with the scaffold- 
ing for canying out the processor themselves and examples of its use opens the door for continu- 
ing development of critical skills and insights. It begins a process which gives the teacher more and 
more expertise and success in critiquing and remodelling the day-to-day practice of teaching. 

Lesson plan remodelling can become a powerful tool in critical thinking staff development for 
other reasons as well. It is action-oriented and puts an immediate emphasis on close examina- 
tion and critical assessment of what is taught on a day-to-day basis. It makes the problem of 
critical thinking infusion more manageable by paring it down to the critique of particular lesson 
plans and the progressive infusion of particular principles. Lesson plan remodelling is develop- 
mental in that, over time, more and more lesson plans are remodelled, and what has been 
remodelled can be remodelled again; more strategies can be systematically infused as the teach- 
er masters them. It provides a means of cooperative learning for teachers. Its results can be col- 
lected and shared, at both the site and district levels, so teachers can learn from and be 
encouraged by what other teachers do. The dissemination of plausible remodels provides recog- 
nition for motivated teachers. Lesson plan remodelling forges a unity between staff development, 
curriculum development, and student development. It avoids recipe solutions to critical think- 
ing instruction. And. finally, properly conceptualized and implemented, It unites cognitive and 
affective goals and integrates the curriculum. 

Of course, the remodelling approach is no panacea. It will not work for the deeply complacent 
or cynical, or for those who do not put a high value on students* learning to think for themselves. 
It will not work for those who lack a strong command of critical thinking skills and self-esteem. It 
will not work for those who are "burned out- or have given up on change. Finally, it will not work 
for those who want a quick and easy solution based on recipes and formulas. The remodelling 
approach is a long-term solution that transforms teaching by degrees as teachers* critical 
insights and skills develop and mature. Teachers who can develop the art of critiquing their les- 
son plans and using their critiques to remodel them more and more effectively, will progressively 
1) refine and develop their own critical thinking skills and insights; 2) re-shape Jie actual or -liv- 
ing- curriculum (what Is intact taught); an±3) develop their teaching skills. 

The approach to lesson remodelling developed by the Center for Critical Thinking and Moral 
Critique depends on the publication of handbooks such as this or e which illustrate the remodelling 
process, unifying well-thought-out critical thinking theory with practical application. They explain 
critical thinking by translating general theory into specific teaching strategies. The strategies are 
multiple, allowing teachers to infuse more strategies as they understand more dimensions of critical 
thought. This is especially Important since the skill at. and insight into, critical thought varies. 
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This approach, it should be noted, respects the autonomy and professional^ of teachers. They 
choose which strategies to use in a particular situation and control the rate and style of Integra- 
tion. It Is a flexible approach, maximizing the teacher's creativity and insight Hie teacher can 
apply the strategies to any kind of material: textbook lessons, the teacher's own lessons or units, 
discussion outside of formal lessons, etc. 

In teaching for critical thinking in the strong sense, we are committed to teaching In such a 
way that children, as soon and as completely as possible, learn to become responsible for their 
own thinking. This requires them to learn how to take command of their thinking, which requires 
them to learn how to notice and think about their own thinking, and the thinking of others. 
Consequently, we help children talk about their thinking in order to be mindful and directive in 
It. We want them to study, their own minds and how they operate. We want them to gain tools by 
which they can probe deeply into and take command of their own mental processes. Finally, we 
want them to gain this mentally skilled self-control to become more honest with themselves and 
more fair to others, not only to "do better" In school. We want them to develop mental skills ^nd 
processes in an ethically responsible way. This is not a "good-boy/bad-boy" approach to think- 
ing, for people must think their own way to the ethical Insights that underlie fairmlndedness. We 
are careful not to Judge the content of the students' thinking. Rather, we facilitate a process 
whereby the students' own insights can be developed. 

The global objectives of critical thinking-based instruction are Intimately linked to specific 
objectives. Precisely because we want students to learn how to think for themselves In an ethical- 
ly responsible way we use the strategies we do: we help them gain insight Into their tendency to 
think in narrowfy self-serving ways (egocentricity); encourage them to empathize with the per- 
spectives of others; to suspend or withhold Judgment when they lack sufficient evidence to Justify 
making a Judgment; to clarify Issues and concepts; to evaluate sources, solutions, and actions; to 
notice when they make assumptions, how they make Inferences and where they use, or ought to 
use, evidence; to consider the implications of their Ideas; to Identify contradictions or Inconsis- 
tencies in their thinking; to consider the qualifications or lack of qualifications In their general- 
izations; and do all of these things In encouraging, supportive, non-judgmental ways. The same 
principles of education hold for staff development. 

Beginning to Infuse Critical Thinking 

Let us now consider how to Incorporate these general understandings Into In-service design. 
Learning the art of lesson plan remodelling can be separated into five tasks. Each can be the 
focus of some stage of in-service activity: 

1) Clarifying the global concept — How is the fairmlnded critical thinker unlike the self-serving 
critical thinker and the uncritical thinkex? What is it to think critically? Why think critically? 

2) Understanding component principles underlying the component critical thinking values, pro- 
cesses, and skills — What are the basic values that (strong sense) critical thinking presuppos- 
es? What are the micro-skills of critical thinking? What are its macro-processes? What do 
critical thinkers do? Why? What do they avoid doing? Why? 

3) Seeing ways to use the various component strategies in the classroom — When can each aspect 
of critical thought be fostered? When is each most needed? Which contexts most require each 
dimension? What questions or activities foster it? 
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4J Getting experience in lesson plan critique — What arc the strengths and weaknesses of this lesson? 
What critical principles, concepts, or strategies <*pply to It? What Important concepts, insights, 
and issues underlie this lesson? Arc they adequately emphasized and explained? What use would 
the well-educated person make of this material? Will that usefulness be clear to the students? Will 
this material presented in this way, make sense and seem Justified to the students? 

5) Getting experience in lesson plan remodelling — How can I take full advantage of the strengths 
of this lesson? How can this material best be used to foster critical insights? Which questions 
or activities should I drop. use. alter, or expand upon? What should I add to it? How can I best 
promote genuine and deep understanding of this material? 

Let us emphasize at the outset that these goals or understandings are interrelated and that 
achieving any or all of them is a matter of degree. We therefore warn against trying to achieve 
"complete" understanding of any one of them before proceeding to the others. Furthermore, we 
emphasize that understanding should be viewed practically or pragmatically. One does not learn 
about critical thinking by memorizing a definition or set of distinctions. Hie teacher's mind must 
be actively engaged at each point in the process — concepts, principles, applications, critiques, 
and remodels. At each level, "hands-on" activities should immediately follow any introduction of 
explanatory or illustrative material. When, for example, teachers read a handbook formulation of 
one of the principles, they should then have a chance to brainstorm applications of it. or an 
opportunity to formulate another principle. When they read the critique of one lesson plan, they 
should have an opportunity to remodel it or to critique another. When they read a complete 
i ^model set — original lesson plan, critique, and remodel — they should have a chance to cri- 
tique their own. individually or in groups. This back-and-forth movement between example and 
practice should characterize the staff development process overall. These practice sessions 
should not be rushed, and the products of that practice should be collected and shared with the 
group as a whole. Teachers need to see that they are fruitfully engaged in this process; dissemi- 
nation of its products demonstrates this frultfulness. Staff development participants should 
understand that initial practice is not the same as final product, that what Is remodelled today 
by critical thought can be re-remodelled tomorrow and improved progressively thereafter as expe- 
rience, skills, and Insights grow. 

Teachers should be asked early on to formulate what critical thinking means to them. You can 
examine some teacher formulations in the chapter. "What Critical Thinking Means to Me". 
However, do not spend too much time on the general formulations of what critical thinking is 
before moving to particular principles and strategies. The reason for this is simple. People tend to 
have trouble assimilating general concepts unless they are clarified through concrete examples. 
Furthermore, we want teachers to develop an operational view of critical thinking, to understand 
it as particular intellectual behaviors derivative of basic insights, commitments, and principles. 
Critical thinking is not a set of high-sounding platitudes, but a very real and practical way to 
think things out and to act upon that thought. Therefore, we want teachers to make realistic 
translations from the general to the specific as soon as possible and to periodically revise their 
formulations of the global concept in light of their work on the details. Teachers should move 
back and forth between general formulations of critical thinking and specific strategies in specific 
lessons. We want teachers to see how acceptance of the general concept of critical thinking trans- 
lates into clear and practical critical thinking teaching and learning strategies, and to use those 
strategies to help students develop as rational and falrminded thinkers. 

For this reason, all the various strategies explained in 'he handbook are couched in terms of 
behaviors. The principles express and describe a variety of behaviors of the "Ideal" critical 
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thinker: they become applications to lessons when teachers canvass their lesson plans for places 
where each can be fostered. Hie practice we recommend helps guard against teachers using 
these strategies as recipes or formulas, since good judgment is always required to apply them. 



Some Staff Development Design Possibilities 

1) Clarifying the global concept 

After a brief exposition or explanation of the global concept of critical thinking, teachers 
might be asked to reflect individually (for, say, 10 minutes) on people they have known who are 
basically uncritical thinkers, those who are basically selfish critical thinkers, and those who 
are basically falrmlnded critical thinkers. After they have had time to think of meaningful per- 
sonal examples, divide them Into small groups to share and discuss their reflections. 

Or one could have them think of dimensions of their own lives In which they are most 
uncritical, selfishly critical, and falrmlnded, and provide specific examples of each. 

2) Understanding component teaching strategies that parallel the component critical 
thinking values, processes, and skills 

Each teacher could choose one strategy to read and think about for approximately 10 minutes 
and then explain it to another teacher, without reading from the handbook- The other teacher 
can ask questions about the strategy. Once one has finished explaining his or her strategy, roles 
arc reversed. Following this, pairs could link up with other pairs and explain their strategies to 
each other. At the end, each teacher should have a basic understanding of four strategies. 

3) Seeing how the various component strategies can be used in classroom settings 

Teachers could reflect for about 10 minutes on how the strategies that they chose might be 
used In a number of classroom activities or assignments. They could then share their exam- 
ples with other teachers. 

4) Getting experience in lesson pian critique 

Teachers can bring one lesson, activity, or assignment to the in-service session. This lesson, 
or one provided by the in-service leader, can be used to practice critique. Critiques can then be 
shared, evaluated, and Improved. 

5) Getting experience in lesson plan remodelling 

Teachers can then remodel the lessons which they have critiqued and share, evaluate, and 
revise the results. 
Other In-service activities include the following; 

♦ Copy a remodel, eliminating strategy references. Groups of teachers could mark strategies 
on it; share, discuss, and defend their versions. Remember, ours Is not "the right answer". 
In cases where participants disagree with, or do not understand why we cited the strategies 
we did, they could try to figure out why. 

♦ Over 'the course of a year, the whole group can work on at least one remodel for each 
participant. 

♦ Participants could each choose several strategies and explain their InterrelaUonships, men- 
tion cases In which they are equivalent, or how they could be used together. (For example, 
refining generalizations could be seen as evaluating the assumption that all x*s are y's.) 

♦ To become more reflective about their teaching, teachers could keep a teaching log or jour- 
nal, making entries as often as possible, using prompts such as these: What was the best 
question I asked today? Why? What was the most effective strategy I used today? Was it 
appropriate? Why or why not? What could I do to Improve that strategy? What did I actively 
do today to help create the atmosphere that will help students to become critical thinkers? 
How and why was it effective? What Is the best evidence of clear, precise, accurate reason- 
ing I saw In a student today? What factors contributed to that reasoning? Did the other 
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students realize the clarity of the Idea? Why or why not? What was the most glaring evi- 
dence of irrationality or poor thinking I saw today in a student? What factors contributed 
to that reasoning? How could I (and did I) help the student to clarify his or her own 
thoughts? (From The Greensboro Plan) 

The processes we have described thus far presuppose motivation on the part of the teacher to 
implement changes. Unfortunately, many teachers lack this motivation. We must address this 
directly. This can be done by focusing attention on the insights that underlie each strategy. We 
need to foster discussion of them so that it becomes clear to teachers not only that critical think- 
ing requires this or that kind of activity but why, that is, what desirable consequences It brings 
about. If, for example, teachers do not see why thinking for themselves is important for the well- 
being and success of their students, they will not take the trouble to Implement activities that 
foster It, even If they kiiow what these activities are* 

To meet this motivational need, we have formulated "principles" to suggest important insights. 
For example, consider the brief introduction which Is provided In the Strategy chapter for the 
strategy "exercising fairmindedness": 

Principle: To think critically about issues, we must be able to consider the strengths and 
weaknesses of opposing points of view; to imaginatively put ourselves in the place of 
others in order to genuinely understand them; to overcome our egocentric tendency to 
Identify truth with our immediate perceptions or long-standing thought or belief. This 
trait correlates with the ability to reconstruct accurately the viewpoints and reasoning 
of others and to reason from premises, assumptions, and Ideas other than our own. 
This trait also correlates with the willingness to remember occasions when we were 
wrong In the past, despite an Intense conviction that we were right, and the ability to 
imagine our being similarly deceived in a case at hand. Critical thinkers realize the 
unfairness of Judging unfamiliar Ideas until they fully understand them. 

The world consists of many societies and peoples with many different points of view 
and ways of thinking. To develop as reasonable persons, we need to enter into and 
think within the frameworks and Ideas of different peoples and societies. We cannot 
truly understand the world if we think about It only from one viewpoint, as North 
Americans, as Italians, or as Soviets. 

Furthermore, critical thinkers recognize that their behavior affects others, and so 
consider their behavior from the perspective of those others. 

Teachers reflecting on this principle In the light of their own experience should be able to give 
their own reasons why fairmindedness Is important. They might reflect upon the personal prob- 
lems and frustrations they faced when others — spouses or friends, for example — did not or 
would not empathlcally enter their point of view. Or they might reflect on their frustration as chil- 
dren when their parents, siblings, or schoolmates did not take their point of view seriously. 
Through examples of this sort, constructed by the teachers themselves, insight into the need for 
an intellectual sense of Justice can be developed. 

Once teachers have the Insight, they are ready to discuss the variety of ways that students can 
practice thinking fairmlndedly. As always, we want to be quite speclflc here, so that teachers 
understand the kinds of behaviors they are fostering. The handbooks provide a start In the appli- 
cation secUon following the principle. For more of our examples, one can look up one or more 
remodelled lesson plans in which the strategy was used, referenced under each. Remember, it Is 
more important for teachers to think up their own examples and applications than to rely on the 
handbook examples, which are intended as illustrative only. 

Lesson plan remodelling as a strategy for staff and curriculum development is not a simple, 
one-shot approach. It requires i^tience and commitment. But it genuinely develops the critical 
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thinking of teachers and puts them In a position to understand and help structure the Inner 
workings of the curriculum. While doing so. it builds confidence, self-respect, and professional!- 
ry. With such an approach, enthusiasm for critical thinking strategies will grow over time. It 
deserves serious consideration as the main thrust of a staff development program. If a staff 
becomes proficient at critiquing and remodelling lesson plans. It can. by rediiecting the focus of 
its energy, critique and "remodel" any other aspect of school life and activity. In this way. the 
staff can become increasingly less dependent on direction or supervision from above and increas- 
ingly more activated by self-direction from within. Responsible, constructive critical thinking, 
developed through lesson plan remodelling, promotes this transformation. 

Besides devising in-service days that help teachers develop skills in remodelling their lessons, 
it is important to orchestrate a process that facilitates critical thinking infusion on a- long-term, 
evolutionary basis. As you consider the "big picture", remember the following principles: 

✓ Involve the widest possible spectrum of people In discussing, articulating, and implement- 
ing the effort to infuse critical thinking. This includes teachers, administrators, board 
members, and parents. 

✓ Provide incentives to those who move forward in the implementation process. Focus attention 
on those who make special efforts. Do not embarrass or draw attention to those who do not. 

✓ Recognize that many small changes are ojien necessary before larger changes can take place. 
^ Do not rush implementation. A slow but steady progress with continual monitoring and 

adjusting of efforts is best. Provide for refocuslng on the long-term goal and on ways of 
making the progress visible and explicit. 

✓ Work continually to institutionalize the changes made as the understanding of critical 
thinking grows, making sure that the goals and strategies being used are deeply embed- 
ded in school-wide and distric. wide statements and articulations. Foster discussion on 
how progress In critical thinking instruction can be made permanent and continuous. 

✓ Honor individual differences among teachers. Maximize the opportunities for teachers to 
pursue critical thinking strategies in keeping with their own educational philosophy. 
Enforcing conformity is incompatible with the spirit of critical thinking. 

It's especially important to have a sound long-term plan for staff development in critical think 
ing. The plan of the Greensboro City Schools is especially noteworthy for many reasons. 1) It does 
not compromise depth and quality for short-term aarz^tiveness. 2) It allows for individual varia- 
tions between teachers at different stages of their development as critical thinkers. 3) It provides 
a range of Incentives to teachers. 4) It can be used with a variety of staff development strategies. 
5) It is based on a broad philosophical grasp of the nature of education. Integrated Into realistic 
pedagogy. 6) It is long-term, providing for evolution over an extended period of time. Infusing crit- 
ical thinking Into the curriculum cannot be done overnight. It takes a commitment that evolves 
overyear*. The Greensboro plan is In tune with this inescapable truth. 

Consider these features of the Greensboro plan f oi infusing reasoning and writing Into instruction 

A good staff development program should be realistic in its assessment of time. Teachers need time to 
reflect upon and discuss ideas, they need opportunities to try out and practice new strategics, to begin to 
change their own attitudes and behaviors in order to change those of their students, to ooscrvc themselves 
and their colleagues — and then they need more time to reflect upon and internalize concepts. 

Furthermore, we think thai teachers need to see modeled the teacher attitudes and behaviors that we 
want them to take back to the classroom. We ask teachers to participate in Socratic discussion, we ask 
teachers to write, and we employ the discovery method in our workshops. We do not imply that we have 
"the answer" to the problem of how to get students to think, and we seldom lecture. 

In planning and giving workshops, we follow these basic guidelines. Workshop leaders* 
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1. model for teachers the behaviors they wish them to I cam and internalize. These teaching behaviors 
include getting the participants actively involved, calling upon and using prior experiences and knowledge 
of the participants, and letting the participants process and deal with ideas rather than just lecturing to them. 

2. use the discovery method, allowing teachers to explore and to internalize ideas and giving time for 
discussion, dissension, and elaboration. 

J. include writing in their plans — we internalize what we can process in our own words. 

Here is what Greensboro said about the remodelling approach: 

After studying and analyzing a number of approaches and materials, this nucleus recommends Richard 
Paul's approach to infusing critical thinking into the school cmriculum (which has a number of advantages). 

L It avoids the pitfalls of pre-packaged materials, which often give directions which the teacher follows 
without understanding why or even what the process is that she or he is following. Pre-packaged materials 
thus do not provide an opportunity for the teacher to gain knowledge in how to teach for and about thinking, 
nor do they provide opportunity for the teacher to gain insight and reflection into his or her own teaching. 

2. It does not ask teachers to develop a new curriculum or a continuum of skills, both of which are time- 
consuming and of questionable productivity. The major factor in the productivity of a curriculum guide is 
how it is used, and too many guides traditionally remain on the shelf, unused by the teacher. 

3. It is practical and manageable. Teachers do not need to feel overwhelmed in their attempts to change 
an entire curriculum, nor does it need impractical expenditures on materials or adoption of new textbooks. 
Rather, the teacher is able to exercise his or her professional judgment in deciding where, when, at what 
rate, and how his or her lesson plans can be infused with more critical thinking. 

4. It infuses critical thinking into the curriculum rather than treating is as a separate subject, an "add on" 
to an already crowded curriculum. 

5. It recognizes the complexity of the thinking process, and rather than merely listing discreet skills, it 
focuses on both affective strategies and cognitive strategies. 

This focus on affective and cognitive strategies may seem confusing ai first, but the distinction is quite 
valid. Pauls approach recognizes that a major part of good thinking is a person's affective (or emouonal) 
epproach, in other words, auitudes or dispositions. Although a student may become very skilled in specific 
skills, such as making an inference or examining assumptions, he or she will not be a good thinkc; without 
displaying affective strategies sveh as exercising independent judgment and fairmmdedness or suspending 
judgment until sufficient evidence has been collected. Likewise, Paul also emphasizes such behavior and atti- 
tudes as intellectual humility, perseverance, and faith in reason, all of which are necessary for good thinking. 

Paul's approach also gives specific ways to remodel lesson plans s hat the teacher can stress these 
affective and cognitive skills. Thirty-one specific strategies are cxamincu -»d numerous examples of how 
to remodel I son ?Ians using these strategies are presented. These concrete suggestions range from ways 
to engage students in Socrau'c dialogue to how to restructure questions asked to students. 

A critical factor in this approach is the way that a teacher present* material, asks questions, and pro- 
vides opportunities for students to take more and more responsibility on themselves for thinking and learn- 
ing. The teacher's aim is to create an environment that fosters and nurtures student thinking. 

This nucleus recommends that this approach be disseminated through the faculty in two ways. First, a 
series of workshops will familiarize teachers with the handbooks. Secondly, nucleus teachers will work 
with small numbers of teachers (two or three) using peer collaboration, coaching, and cooperation to 
remodel and infuse critical thinking into lesson plans. 

Since no two districts are alike, just as no two teachers are alike, any plan must be adjusted 
to the particular needs of a particular district. Nevertheless, all teachers assess their lessons In 
some fashion or other, and getting into the habit of jsing critical thought to assess their 
instruction cannot but improve it. The key is to find an on-going process to encourage and 
reward such instructional critique. 
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by Janet L. Williamson 

Greensboro, North Carolii-a Is a city of medium size nestled in the rolling hills of the 
Piedmont near the Appalachian Mountains. Hie school system enrolls approximately 
21,000 students and employs 1.389 classroom teachers. Students in the Greensboro 
city schools come from diverse economic and balanced racial backgrounds. Forty-six percent of 
the students arc White. Fifly-four per cent of the student population is minority; 52% is Black 
and 2% is Asian, Hispanic, or Native American. Every socio-economic range from the upper 
middle class to those who live below the poverty line is well-represented In the city schools. 
However, almost 28% of the student population has a family income low enough for them to 
receive either free or discounted lunches. Although our school system is a relatively small one, 
Greensboro has recently implemented a program that is beginning successfully to infuse critical 
thinking and writing skills into the K-12 curriculum. 

The Reasoning and Writing Project, which was proposed by Associate Superintendent, Dr. 
Sammle Parrish, began in the spring of 1986, when the school board approved the project and 
affirmed as a priority the infusion of thinking and writing into the K-12 curriculum. Dr. Parrish 
hired two facilitators, Kim V. DeVaney, who had experience as an elementary school teacher and 
director of computer education and myself, Janet L. Williamson, a high school English teacher, 
who had recently returned from a leave of absence during which I completed my doctorate with a 
special emphasis on critical thinking. 

Kim and I are teachers on special assignment, relieved of our regular classroom duties in order 
to facilitate the project. We stress this fact: we are facilitators, not directors; we are teachers, not 
administrator. Hie project is primarily teacher directed and implemented. In fact, this tenet of 
teacher empowerment is one of the major principles of the project, as is the strong emphasis on 
and commitment to a philosophical and theoretical basis of the program. 

We began the program with some basic beliefs and ideas. We combined reasoning and writing 
because we think that there is an interdependence between the two processes and that writing is 
an excellent tool for making ideas clear and explicit. We also believe that no simple or quick solu 
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tions would bring about a meaningful change In the complex set of human attitudes and behav- 
iors that comprise thinking. Accordingly, we began the project at two demonstration sites where 
we could slowly develop a strategic plan for the program. A small group of fourteen volunteers 
formed the nucleus with whom we primarily worked during the first semester of the project 

Even though I had studied under Dr. Robert H. Ennis. worked as a research assistant with the 
Illinois Critical Thinking Project, and written my dissertation on infusing critical thinking skills 
into an English curriculum, we did not develop our theoretical approach to the program quickly 
or easily. I was aware that if this project were going to be truly teacher-directed, my role would 
be to guide the nucleus teachers in reading widely and diversely about critical thinking, in con- 
sidering how to Infuse thinking instruction into the curriculum, and in becoming familiar with 
and comparing different approaches to critical thinking. My role would not be, however, to dictate 
the philosophy or strategies of the program. 

This first stage in implementing a critical thinking program, where teachers read, study, and 
gather information, Is absolutely vital. It Is not necessary, of course, for a facilitator to have a grad- 
uate degree specializing in critical thinking in order to institute a sound program, but It Is neces- 
sary for at least a smll group of people to become educated, in the strongest sense of the word, 
about critical thinking and to develop a consistent and sound theory or philosophy based on that 
knowledge — by reading (and rereading), questioning, developing a common vocabulary of critical 
thinking terms and the knowledge of how to use them, taking university or college courses in think- 
ing, seeking out local consultants such as professors, and attending seminars and conferences. 

In the beginning stages of our program, we found out that the importance of a consistent and 
sound theoretical basis Is not empty educational Jargon. We found Inconsistencies in our stated 
beliefs and our interactions with our students and in our administrators' stated beliefs and their 
interaction with teachers. For example, as teachers we sometimes proclaim that we want inde- 
pendent thinkers and then give students only activity sheets to practice their -thinking skills;" we 
declare that we want good problem solving and decision-making to transfer into all aspects of life 
and then tend to avoid controversial or -sensitive" topics; we bemoan the lack of student thinking 
and then structure our classrooms so the "guessing what is in the teacher's mind" is the prevail- 
ing rule. We r*so noted a tendency of some principals to espouse the idea that teachers are pro- 
fessionals and then declare that their faculty prefer structured activities rather than dealing with 
theory or complex ideas. Although most administrators state that learning to process information 
Is more important than memorizing it, a few have acted as if the emphasis on critical thinking is 
"just a fad." One of the biggest contradictions we have encountered has been the opinion of both 
teachers and administrators that 'We're already doing a good Job of this (teaching for thinking)," 
yet they also say that students are not good thlnkere. 

While recognizing these contradictions is important, It does not in and of Itself solve the problem. 
In the spirit of peer coaching and collegiallty, we are trying to establish an atmosphere that will allow 
us to point out such contradictions to each other. As our theories and concepts become more inter- 
nalized and completely understood, such contradictions in thought and action become less frequent. 
In all truthfulness, however, such contradictions still plague us and probably will for quite a while. 

We encountered, however, other problems that proved easier to solve. I vastly underestimated 
the amount of time that we would need for an introductory workshop, and our first workshops 
failed to give teachers the background they needed; we now structure our workshops for days, 
not hours. There was an initial suggestion from the central office that we use Tactics for Thinking. 
as a basis, or at least a starting point, for our program. To the credit of central office admlnistra- 
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Uon, although they may have quesUoned whether we should use an already existing program, 
they certainly did not mandate that we use any particular approach. As we collected evaluations 
of our program from our teachers, neighboring school systems, and outside consultants, howev- 
er, there seemed to be a general consensus that developing our own program, rather than adopt- 
ing a pre-packaged one, has been the correct choice. 

Finally, teachers became confused with the array of materials, activities, and approaches. They 
quesUoned the value of developing and internalizing a concept of critical thinking and asked for 
specifics — activities they could use immediately In the classroom. This problem, however, 
worked itself out as teachers reflected on the complexity of critical thinking and how it can be 
fostered. We began to note and collect instances such as the following: a high school instructor, 
after participating in a workshop that stressed how a teacher can use Socratic questioning in the 
classroom, commented that students who had previously been giving unsatisfactory answers 
were now beginning to give insightful and creative ones. Not only had she discovered that the 
quality of the student's response is in part determined by the quality of the teacher's questions, 
she was finding new and innovative ways to question her students. Another teacher, after having 
seen how the slowest reading group in her fourth grade class responded to questions that asked 
them to think and reflect, commented that sne couldn't believe how responsive and expressive 
the children were. I can think of no nucleus teacher who would now advocate focusing on class- 
room activities rather than on a consistent and reflective approach to critical thinking. 

As the nucleus teachers read and studied the field, they outlined and wrote the tenets that 
underscore the program. These tenets include the belief that real and lasting change takes place, 
not by writing a new curriculum guide, having teachers attend a one day inspirational workshop 
at the beginning of each new year, adopting new textbooks that emphasize more skills, or buying 
pre-packaged programs and activity books for thinking. Rather, change takes place when atti- 
tudes and priorities are carefully and reflectively reconsidered, when an atmosphere is estab- 
lished that encourages independent thinking for both teachers and students, and when we 
recognize the complex interdependence between thinking and writing. 

The nucleus teachers at the two demonstration schools decided that change in the teaching of 
thinking: skills can best take place by remodelling lesson plans, not by creating new ones, and 
they wrote a position paper adopting Richard Paul's Critical Thinking Handbook. This approach, 
they wrote, is practical and manageable. It allows the teacher to exercise professional judgment 
and provides opportunity for teachers to gain insight into their own teaching. In addition, it rec- 
ognizes the complexity of the thinking process and does not merely list discrete skills. 

The primary-level teachers decided to focus upon language development as the basis for criti- 
cal thinking. Their rationale was that language is the basis for both thinking and writing, that 
students must master language sufficiently to be able to use it as a tool in thinking and writing, 
and that this emphasis is underdeveloped in many early classrooms. This group of teachers 
worked on increasing teacher knowledge and awareness of language development as well as 
developing and collecting materials, techniques and ideas for bulletin boards for classroom use. 

By second semester, the project had expanded to two high schools. This year, the second 
year of the program, we have expanded to sixteen new schools, including all six middle 
schools. Kim and I have conducted workshops for all new nucleus teachers as well as for inter 
ested central office and school-based administrators. Also, this year, at three of the four origi 
nal demonstration sites, workshops have been conducted or planned that are led by the 
original nucleus teachers for their colleagues. 
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It Is certainly to the credit of the school board and the central administration that we have had 
an adequate budget on which to operate. As I have mentioned, Kim and I are full-time facilitators 
of the program. Substitutes have been hired to cover classes when teachers worked on the 
project during school hours. We were able to send teachers to conferences led by Richard Paul 
and we were able to bring in Professor Paul for a very successful two-day workshop. 

Our teachers work Individually and in pairs, and in small and large groups at various times 
during the day. A number of teachers have video-taped themselves and their classes in action, 
providing an opportunity to view and reflect on ways that they and their colleagues could Infuse 
more thinking opportunities into the curriculum. 

Essentially, we have worked on three facets In the program: 1) workshops that provide 
baseline information, 2) follow-up that Includes demonstration teaching by facilitators, indi- 
vidual study, collegial sharing of ideas, peer coaching, individual and group remodelling of 
lesson plans, teachers writing about their experiences both for their personal learning and for 
publication, team planning of lessons, peer observation, and 3) dissemination of materials In 
our growing professional library. 

We are expanding slowly and only on a volunteer basis. Currently, we have approximately sev- 
enty nucleus teachers working in twenty schools. By the end of next year, 1988-1989, we plan to 
have a nucleus group In each of the schools In the system. Plans for the future shduld Include 
two factions: ways for the nucleus groups to continue to expand their professional growth and 
knowledge of critical thinking and an expansion 6f the program to include more teachers. We 
plan to continue to build on the essential strengths of the program — the empowerment of teach- 
ers to make decisions, the thorough theoretical underpinnings of the program, and the slow and 
deliberate design and implementation plan. 

Our teachers generally seem enthusiastic and committed. In anonymous written evaluations of 
the program, they have given it overwhelming support. One teacher stated: 

It is the most worthwhile project the central office has ever offered ....Because 

• it wasn't forced on me. 

• it wasn't touted as the greatest thing since sliced bread. 

• it was not a one-shot deal that was supposed to make everything all better. 

• it was not already conceived and planned down to the last minute by someone who had 
never been In a classroom or who hadn't been in one for X years. 

It was, instead, 

• led by professionals who were still very close to the classroom. 

• designed by us. 

• a volunteer group of classroom teachers who had time to reflect and read and talk after 
each session, and who had continuing support and information from the leaders, not just 
orders and instructions. 



Short Range and Long Range Goals 

Developing and sustaining a good critical thinking program is a long-range enterprise that 
takes a number of years. Accordingly, we have developed both long-range and short-range goals. 
Truthfully, we began the program with some confusion and hesitancy about our goals: we devel- 
oped many of these goals as the program progressed and we continue to redefine our priorities. 

Short range goals include: 

• Staff development and workshops for all teachers, for school based administrators, and for 
central office administrators. 

• Development of a professional library with materials and resources which teachers have 
identified as useful. 
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• Adoption of an elementary writing process model which can be used by all teachers. 

• Adoption of a secondary writing model which can be used by teachers in all disciplines. 

• Establishment of demonstration schools and demonstration classrooms. 
» Development and encouragement of peer observations and peer coaching. 

• Establishment of a network for communicating and sharing with other school systems. 

• Adoption of Instruments that encourage self-reflection and analysis of teaching. 

• Adoption of processes and instruments for evaluating the project. 

• Growth in knowledge and mastexy of a number of programs and approaches to critical think- 

ing as well as an expanded, common vocabulary of critical thinking terms. 

• Participation of teachers In a number of experiences of remodelling lessons and sharing these 

remodelled lessons with colleagues. 
Long range goals Include: 

• Development of a concept of critical thinking that allows for Individual perceptions as well as 
for the differences between technical thinking and thinking dlalectically. 

• Development of ways to help students transfer good thinking from discipline to discipline and 

from school work to out-of-school experiences. 

• Development of insight into our own thinking, Including our biases and a consideration of 
contradictions In our espoused objectives and our behavior. 

• Development of a supportive atmosphere that fosters good thinking for teacher, administra- 
tors, and students. 
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What Critical Thinking 
Means to Me: The Views 
of Teachers 



Critical thinking Is a process through which one solves problems and makes deci- 
sions. It is a process that can be improved through practice, though never perfect- 
ed. It Involves self-discipline and structure. Sometimes it can make your head hurt, 
but sometimes it comes naturally. I believe for critical thinking to be Its most successful, it 
must be intertwined with creative thinking. 

Kathryn Haines 
Grade 5 

Thinking critically gives me an organized way of questioning what I hear and read in a man- 
ner that goes beyond the surface or literal thought. It assists me in structuring my own 
thoughts such that I gain greater insight into how I feel and appreciation for the thoughts of 
others, even those with which I disagree. U further enables me to be less judgmental in a nega- 
tive way and to be more willing to take risRs. 

Patricia Wiseman 
Grade 3 

Critical thinking is being able and willing to examine all sides of an issue or topic, having first 
clarified it; supporting or refuting it with either facts or reasoned judgment; and in this light, 
exploring the consequences or effects of any decision or action It Is possible to take. 

Kim V. DeVaney 
Facilil y .or, WATTS 

All of us think, but critical thinking has to do with becoming more aware of how we think and 
finding ways to facilitate clear, reasoned, logical, and better-informed thinking. Only when our 
thoughts are backed with reason and logic, and are based on a process of careful examination 
of ideas and evidence, do they become critical and lead us in the direction of finding what is 
true. In order to do this, it seems of major importance to maintain an open minded willingness 
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to look at other points of view. In addition, we can utilize various skills which will enable us to 
become more proficient at thinking for ourselves. 

Nancy Johnson 
Kindergarten 

Critical thinking is a necessary access to a happy and full life. It provides me the opportunity 
to analyze and evaluate my thoughts, beliefs, ideas, reasons, and feelings as well as those of 
other individuals. Utilizing this process, it helps me to understand and respect others as total 
persons. It helps me in instructing my students and in my personal life. Critical thinking extends 
beyond the classroom setting and has proven to be valid in life other than the school world. 

Veronica Richmond 
Grade 6 

Critical thinking is the ability to analyze and evaluate feelings and ideas in an independent, 
fairminded, rational manner. If action Is needed on these feelings or ideas, this evaluation moti- 
vates meaningfully positive and useful actions. Applying critical thinking to everyday situations 
and classroom situations is much like Christian growth. If we habitually evaluate our feelings 
and ideas based on a reasonable criteria, we will become less likely to be easily offended and 
more likely to promote a positive approach as a solution to a problem. Critical thinking, like 
Christian growth, promotes confidence, creativity, and personal growth. 

Carolyn Tarpley 
Middle School 
Reading 

Critical thinking is a blend of many things, of which I shall discuss three: Independent think- 
ing; clear thinking; and organized Socratlc questioning. 

As for the first characteristic mentioned above, a critical thinker Is an independent thinker. He 
doesn't just accept something as true or believe It because he was taught it as a child. He ana- 
lyzes it, breaking It down into Its elements; he checks on the author of the information and 
delves into his or her background; he questions the material and evaluates it; and then he makes 
up his own mind about Its validity. In other words, he thinks Independently. 

A second criterion of critical thinking is clarity. If a person is not a clear thinker, he can't be a 
critical thinker. I can't say that I agree or disagree with you if I can't understand you. A critical 
thinker has to get very particular, because people are inclined to throw words around. For exam- 
ple, they misuse the word 'selfish/ A person might say. "You're selfish, but I'm motivated!" A self- 
ish person Is one who systematically Ignores the rights of others and pursues his own desires. An 
unselfish one is a person who systematically considers the rights of others while he pursues his 
own desires. Thus, clarity is Important. We have to be clear about the meanings of words. 

The most important aspect of critical thinking is Its spirit of Socratlc questioning. However, it Is 
important to have the questioning organized in one's mind and to know in general the underlying 
goals of the discussion. If you want students to retain the content of your lesson, you must orga- 
nize it and help them to see that ideas are connected. Some ideas are derived from basic Ideas. We 
need to help students to organize their thinking around basic ideas and to question. To be a good 
questioner, you must be a wonderer — wonder aloud about meaning and truth. For example, "I 
wonder what Jack means." "I wonder what this word means?" "I wonder if anyone can think of an 
example?" "Does this make sense?" "I wonder how true that is?" "Can anyone think of an experi- 
ence when that was true?" The critical thinker must have the ability to probe deeply, to get down 
to basic ideas, to get beneath the mere appearance of things. We need to get into the very spirit, 
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the •wonderment* of the situation being discussed. The students need to feel, "My teacher really 
wonders; and really wants to know what we think.* We should wonder aloud. A good way to stimu- 
late thinking is to use a variety of types of questions. We can ask questions to get the students to 
elaborate, to explain, to give reasons, to cite evidence, to Identify their points of view, to focus on 
central ideas, and to raise problems. Socratic questioa'^g is certainly vital to critical thinking. 

Thus, critical thinking is a blend of many characteristics, especially independent thinking, 
clear thinking, and Socratic questioning. We all need to strive to be better critical thinkers. 

Holly Touchstone 
Middle School 
Language Arts 

Critical thinking Is wondering about that which Is not obvious, questioning in a precise man- 
ner to And the essence of truth, and evaluating with an open mind. 

As a middle school teacher, critical thinking Is a way to find out from where my students are 
coming (a way of being wlthlt). Because of this "withltness" produced by bringing critical thinking 
into the classroom, student motivation will be produced. This motivation fed by fostering critical 
thinking will produce a more productive thinker in society. 

Thus, for me, critical thinking Is a spirit I can Infuse into society by teaching my students to 
wonder, question, and evaluate In search of truth while keeping an open mind. 

Malinda McCulston 
Middle School 
Language Arts, Reading 

Critical thinking means thinking clearly about issues, problems, or Ideas, and questioning or 

emphasizing those that are important to the "thinker." As a teacher, I hope to develop Socratic 

questioning so that my students will feel comfortable discussing why they believe their thoughts 

to be valid. I hope that they will develop language skills to communicate with others and that 

they will be open to Ideas and beliefs of others. 

J Jessie Smith 

Grade 1 

The spirit of critical thinking Is a concept that truly excites me. I feel the strategies of critical 
thinking. Implemented appropriately in my classroom, can enable me to become a more effective 
teacher. By combining this thinking process with my sometimes overused emotions and intuitive 
power, I can critically examine issues in my classroom as well as Ln my personal life. I feel It Is of 
grave importance for us as educators to provide a variety of opportunities for our students to 
think critically by drawing conclusions, clarifying Ideas, evaluating assumptions, drawing infer- 
ences, and giving reasons and examples to support Ideas. Also, Socratic dialogue Is an effective 
means of enabling the students to discover Ideas, contradictions, Implications, etc., instead of 
being told answers and Ideas given by the teacher. Critical thinking is an excellent tool for the 
teacher to help the students learn how to think rather than just what to think. Hopefully critical 
thinking will help me be a more effective teacher as well as excite my students. 

Beth Sands 
Middle School 
Language Arts 

Critical thinking Is what education should be. It Is the way I wish I i:ad been taught. 
Although I left school with a wealth of facts, I had never learned how to connect them or to use 
them. I lovea learning but thought that being learned meant amassing data. No one ever 
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taught me how to contrast and compare, analyze and dissect I believed that all teachers knew 
everything, all printed material was true and authority was aJwaya right It took me years to 
undo the habits of "good behavior" in school. I want to save my students the wasted time, the 
frustration, the doubts that I encountered during and after my school years. And teaching and 
using critical thinking is the way to do that. 

Nancy Poueymirou 
High School 
Language Arts 

For me, critical thinking is a combination of learning and applying a data base of learning 
to evaluate and Interrelate concepts from diverse academic disciplines. Critical thinking is 
understanding that knowledge, wisdom, and education are not divided into math, science, 
English, etc. It Is the fairness of tolerance combined with a strong sense of ethics and morals. 
It is the fun of feeling your mind expand as you accomplish Intellectual challenges that attain 
your own standards. It Is the zest of life. 

Joan Simons 
High School 
Biology 

Both as teacher and individual, I find critical thinking skills essential elements of a full and 
enjoyable life. With the ability to think critically, one can both appreciate and cope with all 
aspects of life and learning. When dealing with problems, from the most mundane to the most 
complex, the ability to think critically eliminates confusion, dispels Irrational emotion, and 
enables one to arrive at an appropriate conclusion. At the same time, as we ponder the beauty 
and creativity of our environment, we are free to "wonder" and enjoy the complexity around us, 
rather than be perplexed or Intimidated by It, because we have the mental capability to under- 
stand It. To live Is to be ever curious, ever learning, ever Investigating. Critical thinking enables 
us to do this more fully and pleasurably. 

Mary Lou Holoman 
High School 
Language Arts 

A critical thinker never loses the joy of learning, never experiences the sadness of not caring or 
not wondering about the world. The essence of the truly educated person is that of being able to 
question, inquire, doubt, conclude, Innovate. And beyond that, to spread that enthusiasm to 
those around him, obscuring the lines that divide teacher and student, enabling them to travel 
together, each learning from the other. 

Jane Davis-Seaver 
Grade 3 

Critical thinking is a means of focusing energy to learn. The learning may be academic (pro- 
scribed by an institutional curriculum or self-directed) or non-academic (determined by emotion- 
al need). It provides a systematic organization for gathering Information, analyzing that 
information, and evaluating it to reach reasonable, acceptable conclusions for yourself. 

Blair Stetson 
Elementary 
Academically Gifted 

Critical thinking is the ability to reason in a clear and unbiased way. U is necessaiy to consid- 
er concepts or problems from another's point of view *nd under vaiying circumstances in order 
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to make reasoned judgments. Awareness of one's own reasoning processes enables one to 
become a more fairmlnded and objective thinker. 

Karen Marks 
Elementary 
Academically Gifted 

Critical thinking is questioning, analyzing, and making thoughtful judgments about questions, 
ideas, issues or concepts. It reftnes thoughts to more specific or definite meanings. The critical 
thinker must be an active listener who does not simply accept what he/she hears or reads on 
face value without questioning, but looks for deeper meaning. Critical thinking also involves eval- 
uating the ideas explored or problems addressed and better prepares a student to be able to 

think about the world around him or her. , mm 

Becky Hampton 

Grade 6 

Critical thinking has given me a broader means of evaluating my daily lesson plans. It has 
helped me better understand the thinking principles of each student I teach. It has also enabled 
mc to practice strategies in lesson planning and to become a more effective classroom teacher. 

Pearl Norris Booker 
Grade 2 

Critical thinking provides me the opportunity to broaden the thinking process of my stu- 
dents. It can be used to have the students to reason and to think about different Ideas of a 
problem or a given situation. 

Portia Staton 
Grade 3 

Critical thinking is a process that takes all the ideas, questions and problems that we are 

faced with each day and enables us to come up with solutions. It is the process by which we are 

able to search for evidence that support already existing answers, or better yet, to come up with 

new solutions to problems. Through critical thinking, one begins to realize that many times there 

is more than one solution whereupon decisions can be made. To me, critical thinking has helped 

and will continue to help me understand myself and the world around me. 

Debbie Wall 
Grade 4 

Critical thinking is a skill that involves the expansion of thoughts and the art of questioning. 
This skill must be developed over a period of time. It is a way of organizing your thoughts in a 
logical sequence. Knowledge Is gained through this process. 

Carolyn Smith 
Grade 5 

Critical thinking is questioning, analyzing and evaluating oral or writ'en Ideas. A critical 
thinker Is disciplined, self-directed, and rational In problem solving. Reaching conclusions of 
your own rather than accepting everything as it Is presented, is Internalizing critical thinking. 

Denlse Clark 
Grade 2 

To think critically, one must analyze and probe concepts or Ideas through reasoning. It 
makes one an active reasoner, not a passive accepter of ideas (or facts). It turns one into a doer, 
an evaluater, or re-evaluater. Critical thinking occurs everywhere, Is applicable everywhere and 
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while it can be tedious, need not be, because as one thinks critically, new ideas are formed, 
conclusions are drawn, new knowledge is acquired. 

Janell Prester 
Grade 3 

Critical thinking means to think through and analyze a concept or idea. You are able to back 
up your reasoning and think through an idea in a manner which allows an over-all focus. If a 
person is a critical thinker, a yes-no answer is too brief. An answer to a problem or idea must 
have an explanation and reasoning backing it 

Donna Phillips 
Grade 4 

Critical thinking is a tool that teachers can use to offer a new dimension of education to their 
students: that of thinking about, questioning and exploring the concepts in the curriculum. 
When critical thinking is an integral part of the teaching-learning process, children learn to apply 
thinking skills throughout the curriculum as well as in their daily lives. Socratic dialogue fosters 
critical thinking and motivates the teacher and learner to share and analyze experiences and 
knowledge. Critical thinking involves the child in the learning process and makes education more 
meaningful to the individual, thus facilitating learning. 

Andrea Allen 
Grade 1 

The most important part of critical thinking, to me, is discovery. We discover a deeper level of 
thinking. We discover the reasons for ideas instead of Just accepting ideas. We are motivated by 
action, interaction, and involvement. We discover we have the ability to expand our thoughts to 
include all aspects and perspectives of our beliefs. 

Mandy Ryan 
Grade 5 

Critical thinking, to me, is the process of analyzing new and old information to arrive at 
solutions. It's the process of learning to question information that you may have taken for 
granted. It's being independent. Critical thinking is letting people think for themselves and 
make Judgments for themselves. 

Leigh Ledet 
Grade 4 

Critical thinking is the process of taking the knowledge you have gained through past experience 
or education and re-evaluating conclusions on a certain situation or problem. Because students 
must evaluate the reasons for their beliefs, they become actively involved In learning through the 
teacher's use of Socratic questioning. Allowing students to clarify their reasons through the writing 
process further stimulates the students to become critical thinkers. The ultimate goal for students 
to understand in using critical thinking is to become active thinkers for themselves. 

Robin Thompson 
Middle School 
Language Arts 

Critical thinking, to me, is to be open-ended in my thoughts. It is like opening a door which 
leads to many other doors through which ideas may evolve, move about, change, and come to 
rest. It is like a breath of freshness in which one can gain new insight over long-established opt- 
ions. It stimulates and generates endless new possibilities. 

Eulha M, Godfrey 
Grades 2-3 
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Critical thinking is thinking that demonstrates an extension of an idea or concern beyond the 
obvious. A critical thinker's values are significant to his learning. 

Frances Jackson 
Grade 2 

To fite, critical thinking means independence. It gives me a tool which lets me explore my own 
mind extending beyond baste recall to a higher level of reasoning. I then feel more in touch with 
myself and my own inner feelings. This results in my becoming a better decision-maker. 

Jean Edwards 
Grade 5 

Critical thinking is the process of working your mind through different channels. It is the pro- 
cess of thinking logically. Critical thinking is analyzing your thoughts through questions. It is the 
process of seeing that your ideas and concepts may not be the same as another's. It is opening 

your mind to those who have different views and looking at their views. 

J Cathy L. Smith 

Grade 3 

Critical thinking is to question in-depth at every possible angle or point of view, to look at 
someone else's point of view without making hasty judgments. Critical thinking is to logically and 
fairly re-orient your own personal point of view, if necessary. To think critically, you are self- 
directed in your thinking process, as well as disciplined. 

Mary Duke 
Grade 1 

Critical thinking is the vehicle by which I encourage students to become active participants in 
the learning process. I allow more time for and become more aware of the need for students to 
express ideas verbally and in written form to clarify ideas in their own minds. I recognize the 
importance of developing skills for analyzing and evaluating. Ultimately, once students become 
comfortable using critical thinking skills, they assume greater responsibility for their learning. 

Dora McGill 
Grade 6 

Critical thinking is dear, precise thinking. I believe that all human actions and expressions 
involve in some way, thinking. For example, I believe that feelings, emotions and Intuitions are 
much the results of earlier thought (reactions) to stimuli. I think that this, in one way, explains 
the variations of emotional responses in some people to similar stimuli. Thus, I believe that criti- 
cal thinking not only has the potential to clarify new and former conscious thoughts but also to 
effect/change likely (future) emotive and intuitive reactions/responses. 

More concrete and less theoretical outcomes of critical thinking may be more relevant to me as 
an educator. Better questioning skills on the part of the students and the teacher are an obvious 
outcome. There seem to be several positive outcomes of better questioning: more pportunity for 
in-depth understanding of content, a natural (built-in) process for accessing the effectiveness of 
lessons, and more opportunity for student participation, self-assessment and direction are three 
apparent outcomes. There are, of course, many other outcomes of developing better questioning 
skills, and from the other skills of critical thinking. 

I simply believe that critical thinking improves the overall Integrity of the individual and the 
collective group, class, school, community, etc. 



Richard Tuck 
High School 
Art 
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I perceive critical thinking in teaching as a tool for my learning. As 1 attempt to develop the criti- 
cal thinker, I will become more aware of the students* thoughts, values, and needs. I must learn 
from what students offer, and develop acceptance and sensitivity to the individual. Hie knowledge 
I gain from the student will determine what I utilize as strategies or principles of critical thinking. 

Loretta Jennings 
Grade 1 

Critical thinking is the ability to look at a problem or issue with a spirit of cpenmlndedness 
and to take that problem and analyze or evaluate it based on the facts or good "educated" 
hypotheses. Critical thinking Is being flexible enough to suspend one's bias towards an issue in 
order to study all sides to formulate an opinion or evaluation. 

Mark Moore 
Grade 4 

Critical thinking to me involves mental conversations and dialogues with myself. I try first to 
establish the facts. Then I try to search for criteria to examine my "facts." The next question is 
whether or not there are distortions and irrekvancies. I have to examine whether I have a per- 
sonal bias which has led me to select only certain facts and leave others out 

I then try to mentally list facts and arguments on both sides of a question and, finally* 
draw logical questions and conclusions. 

Barbara Neller 
Middle School 
Social Studies 

Critical thinking is a systematic, logical approach to life in which an individual, using this 
method, truly learns and understands a concept rather than imitates or mimics. Knowledge and 
Intellectual growth are achieved by a variety of strategies which include examining a variety of view- 
points, making assumptions based on viable evidence and forming well thought out conclusions. 

Jane S. Thorne 
High School 
Math 

Critical thinking allows students to become active participants in their learning. Socratic 
dialogue stimulates communication between teacher and students, thus creating an atmo- 
sphere where everyone is encouraged to become risk-takers. A teacher needs to become a 
model of critical thinking for the students. Through this interaction, content can be analyzed, 
synthesized, and evaluated with thinking. 

Carol Thanos 
Grade 6 

Critical thinking is the complex process of exploring an issue, concept, term or experience 
which requires verbal as well as non-verbal involvement from the participant It involves listing 
ideas related to the subject, so that the person involved could objectively examine the relation- 
ship of the ideas thought of. It demands the person involved in the process to investigate the cer- 
tain issue, concept, or process from varied vantage points, in order that intuitions, assumptions, 
and conclusions are presented with reasoned opinions or experienced evidences. Critical thinking 
is a task that involves the participant's in-depth assessment of his or her body of knowledge, 
experience and emotions on the subject in question. 

Ariel Collins 
High School 
Language Arts 
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Critical thinking to thinking that to clear, kinnlnded, and directed. It to not sloppy or self-serv- 
ing thinking, but deep and probing thought aimed at finding the truth. It to skillful thinking 
aimed at genuine understanding, not superficial head-shaking. It to the tool used by and descrip- 
tive of an educated person whose mantra would be "Veritas." 

Helen Cook 
Middle School 
Science 

Critical thinking is a process of questioning and seeking truth and clarity. It is a continual 
endeavor as one is constantly exposed to new knowledge which must be reconciled with prior 
conclusions. As one's body of knowledge grows, it to all the more important to be able to criti- 
cally consider and determine what is truth. 

Critical thinking demands certain prerequisites: openmlndedness.-willingness- to- withhold 
snap judgments, commitment to explore new ideas. The development of such qualities empowers 
me to participate in the various facets of critical thinking, e.g.. clarifying ideas, engaging in 
SocraUc discussions. These skills are not nearly so difficult as achieving the mind-set which 
must precede them. Only a commitment to question and persevere and honestly pursue truth will 
supply the impetus necessary to delve beneath the surface of issues and concepts. Yet this pre- 
disposition to difficult to achieve, because it necessitates taking risks, making mistakes, being 
wrong and being corrected — activities very threatening to our safe ego boundaries. 

Only in transcending these ego boundaries does growth occur and genuine learning transpire. 
Critical thinking to comprised of a sense of wonderment daring and determination. It to underglrd- 
ed by a value of truth and personal growth. It is the continual learning process of the individual 

Deborah Norton 
High School 
Social Studies 

The definition of critical thinking that I now hold is one that explains some things that I have 
felt for some time. I am convinced that evtrythlng that I know, that to a part of my education, I 
have figured out or found for myself. I have had close to twenty years of formal, didactic educa- 
tion, but I could tell you very little about anything that was presented to me in lecture through 
all those classes, except perhaps some trivia. In college. I did my real learning through the writ- 
ing that I did. either from research or from contemplation. I have felt that this was true, but a lot 
of my own teaching has continued to be didactic and students have learned to be very accepting 
and non-questioning and to expect to be told what the right answer is, what someone else has 
decided the right answer is. I hope that I can change that now. I now feel that It Is imperative 
that my students learn to be critical thinkers, and I hope that I can model that belief and, 
through all my activities in class, lead them in that direction. We all need to be open-minded, to 
realize that there are often many sides to a problem, many points cf view and that there are 
strategies and techniques for analyzing, making decisions, and making learning our own. I want 
to he, and I want my students to be. questioning, open-minded, falrxnlnded, synthesizing individ- 
uals — In other words, critical thinkers. 

Liza Burton 
High School 
Language Arts 
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Regarding a Definition 
of Critical Thinking 




any people who feel that they don't know what critical thinking Is, or means, request 
a, definition. When they realize there is no one definition of critical thinking given by 
all theorists, many people feel frustrated and confused. "Even the experts can't agree 



about what they're talking about How can I teach it if I dont know what it is, and no one else 
can tell me?" This reaction, though understandable, is somewhat mistaken. Although theorists 
provide a variety of definitions, they do not necessarily reject each others' definitions. They feel 
that their own definitions most usefully convey the basic concept, highlighting what they take to 
be its most crucial aspects, but they do not necessarily hold that other definitions are "wrong" or 
worthless. Novices, on the other hand, often get caught up In the wording of definitions and do 
not probe Into them to see how compatible their meanings are. Hie various proposed definitions, 
when examined, are in fact much more similar than they are different 

Furthermore, because of the complexity of critical thinking, its relationship to an unlimited 
number of behaviors In an unlimited number of situations, its conceptual interdependence with 
other concepts (such as the critical person, the reasonable person, the critical society, a critical 
theory of knowledge, learning, literacy, and rationality, not to mention the opposltes of these con- 
cepts), it is important not to put too much weight on any one definition. A variety of useful defini- 
tions have been formulated by distinguished theoreticians, and we should value these diverse 
formulations as helping to make important features of critical thought more apparent 

Harvey Siegel, for example, has defined critical thinking as "thinking appropriately moved by 
reasons". Hii* definition helps us remember that our minds are often inappropriately moved by 
forces other than reason: by desires, fears, social rewards and punishments, etc. It points out the 
connection between critical thinking and the classic philosophical Ideal of rationality. Yet, clearly, 
the ideal of rationality is itself open to multiple explications. Similar points can be made about 
Robert Ennls' and Matthew LIpman's definitions. 
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Robert Ennis defines critical thinking as "rational reflective thinking concerned with what to 
do or believe." This definition usefully calls attention to the wide role that critical thinking plays 
in everyday life, for. since all behavior is based on what we believe, all human action is based 
upon what we in some sense decide to do. However, like Siegel's definition, it assumes that the 
reader has a clear concept of rationality and of the conditions under which a decision can be said 
to be a "reflective" one. There is also a possible ambiguity in Ennis* use of t reflective\ As a person 
internalizes critical standards — sensitivity to reasons, evidence, relevance, consistency, and so 
forth — the application of these standards to action becomes more automatic, less a matter of 
conscious effort and, hence, less a matter of overt •reflection" (assuming that Ennis means to 
imply by 'reflection* a special consciousness or deliberateness). 

Matthew Upman defines critical th'aking as "skillful responsible thinking that is conducive to 
judgment because it relies on criteria, is self-correcting, and is sensitive to context" This definition is 
useful insofar as one has a clear sense of the (inference between responsible and irresponsible think- 
ing, as well as what to encompass in tlx appropriate self-correction erf thought, the appropriate use 
of criteria, and appropriate sensitivity to context Of course, it would not be difficult to find instances 
of thinking that were self-correcting, used criteria, and responded to context in one sense but never- 
theless were uncritical in some other sense. For example, one's particular criteria might be uncritical- 
ly chosen or the manner of responding to context might be critically deficient in a variety of ways* 

We make these points not to underestimate the usefulness of these definitions but to point out 
limitations in the process of definition itself when dealing with a complex concept such as critical 
thinking. Rather than working solely with one definition of critical thinking, it is more desirable 
to retain a host of definitions, and this for two reasons: 1) in order to maintain insight Into the 
various dimensions of critical thinking that alternative definitions highlight, and 2) to help one- 
self escape the limitations of any given definition. In this spirit, we will present a number of defi- 
nitions which we have formulated. Before reading these definitions, you might review the array of 
teachers* formulations in the chapter "What Critical Thinking Means to Me". You will find that 
virtually all the teachers* definitions are compatible with each other, even though they are all for- 
mulated individually. Or consider the following list of definitions. 
Critical Thinking is: 

a) skilled thinking which meets eplstemologlcal demands Irrespective of the vested inter- 
ests or ideological commitments of the thinker; 

b) skilled thinking characterized by empathy into diverse opposing points of view and 
devotion to truth as against self-interest; 

c) skilled thinking that is consistent in the application of intellectual standards, hold- 
ing oneself to the same rigorous standards of evidence and proof to which one holds 
one's antagonists; 

d) skilled thinking that demonstrates the commitment to entertain all viewpoints sym- 
pathetically and to assess them with the same intellectual standards, without refer- 
ence to one's own feelings or vested interests, or the feelings or vested Interests of 
one's friends, community or nation; 

e) the art of thinking about your thinking while you're thinking so as to make your think- 
ing more clear, precise, accurate, relevant, consistent, and fain 

J) the art of constructive skepticism; 

g) the art of identifying and removing bias, prejudice, and one-sidedness of thought; 
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W the art of self-directed. In-depth, rational learning: 

0 thinking that rationally certifies what we know and makes clear wherein we are ignorant; 
J} the art of thinking for one's self with clarity, accuracy, Insight, commitment, and fairness. 



A Definition of Critical Thinking 

We can now give a definition of critical thinking that helps tie together what has been said so 
far, a definition that highlights three crucial dimensions of critical thought: 

1) the perfections of thought 

2) the elements of thought 

3) the domains of thought 



The Definition: 

Critical thinking is disciplined, self-directed thinking which exemplifies the perfec- 
tions of thinking appropriate to a particular mode or domain of thought It comes in 
two forms. If disciplined to serve the interests of a particular individual or group, to 
the exclusion of other relevant persons and groups, it is sophistic or weak sense 
critical thinking. If disciplined to take into account the interests of diverse persons or 
groups, it is fairminded or strong sense critical thinking. 

Critical thinkers use their command of the elements of thought to adjust their thinking to the logi- 
cal demands of a type or mode of thought As they come to habitually think critically in the strong 
sense, they develop special traits of mind: intellectual humility, intellectual courage, intellectual per- 
severance, Intellectual integrity, and confidence in reason. Sophistic or weak sense critical thinkers 
develop these traits only narrowly in accordance with egocentric and sociocentric commitments. 

Now we shall explain what we mean by the perfections and imperfections of thought, the ele- 
ments of thought the domains of thought, and traits of mind. In each case we will comment 
briefly on the significance of these dimensions. We will then relate these dimensions to the pro- 
cess of helping students to come to terms, not only with the logic of their own thought, but with 
the logic of the disciplines they study, as well. 



The Perfections and Imperfections of Thought 

clarity vs unclarity 

precision. vs imprecision 

specificity vs vagueness 

accuracy ys inaccuracy 

relevance ys irrelevance 

consistency ys inconsistency 

logical ys illogical 

depth ys superficiality 

completeness vs incompleteness 

significance ys triviality 

fairness vs .bias or one-skledness 

adequacy (for purpose) ys inadequacy 
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Each of the above are general canons for thought; they represent legitimate concerns irrespec- 
tive of the discipline or domain of thought To develop one's mind and discipline one's thinking 
with respect to these standards requires extensive practice and long-term cultivation. Of course 
achieving these standards is a relative matter and often they have to be adjusted to a particular 
domain of thought Being precise while doing mathematics is not the same as being precise while 
writing a poem or describing an experience. Furthermore, there is one perfection of thought that 
may be periodically incompatible with the others, and that is adequacy to purpose. 

Because the social world is often irrational and unjust, because people are often manipulated 
to act against their interests, because skilled thought is often used to serve vested interest those 
whose main purpose is to forward their selfish interests, often skillfully violate the common stan- 
dards for good thinking. Successful propaganda, successful political debate, successful defense 
of a group's interests, successful deception of one's enemy often requires the violation or selective 
application of many of the above standards. The perfecting of one's thought as an instrument for 
success in a world based on power and advantage differs from the perfecting of one's thought for 
the apprehension and defense of fair-minded truth. To develop one's critical thinking skills mere- 
ly to the level of adequacy for social success is to develop those skills in a lower or weaker sense. 

It is important to underscore the commonality cf this weaker sense of critical thinking for it 
is dominant in the everyday world. Virtually all social groups disapprove of members who 
make the case for their competitors or enemies, however justified that case may be. Skillful 
thinking is commonly a tool in the struggle for power and advantage, not an angelic force that 
transcends this struggle. It is only when the struggle becomes mutually destructive and it 
becomes advantageous for all to go beyond the onesidedness of each social group, that a 
social ground can be laid for fairmlndedness of thought. No society yet in existence cultivates 
fairness of thought generally in its citizens. 

The Elements of Thought 

Both sophistic and fairminded critical thinking are skilled in comparison with uncritical thinking. 
The uncritical thinker is often unclear, imprecise, vague, illogical, unreflective, superficial, inconsis- 
tent inaccurate, or trivial. To avoid these imperfections requires some command of the elements of 
thought. These include an understanding of and an ability to formulate, analyze, and assess: 

1) The problem or question at issue 

2) The purpose or goal of the thinking 

3) The frame of reference or points of view involved 

4) Assumptions made 

5) Central concepts and ideas involved 

6) Principles or theories used 

7) Evidence, data, or reasons advanced 

8) Interpretations and claims made 

9) Inferences, reasoning, and lines of formulated thought 
10) Implications and consequences which follow 

Focusing on the nature and interrelationships of the elements of thought illuminates the logic 
of any particular instance of reasoning or of any domain of knowledge. For example, at least one 
question is at issue in every instance of reasoning. Can the student identify and precisely express 
those problems or questions, distinguishing the differences between them? 

All human reasoning is oriented to serve some purpose or goal Can students clearly express 
their purpose or goal and adjust their thinking to serve it? Can students analyze and critique 
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their purpose or goal? Do students recognize the point of view or frame of reference in which they 
are thinking? Do they consider alternative points of view? 

All reasoning must start somewhere and proceed in some direction. Can students Identify what 
they are assuming or taking for granted in their reasoning? Can they follow out the implications 
and consequences of their reasoning? Can they identify contradictions in their thought? 

All reasoning uses some ideas or concepts and not others. Can students Identify and analyze 
the most fundamental concepts In their reasoning? Can they determine, for example, whether 
they are using a term in keeping with established usage or modifying that usage? 

Most reasoning relies on principles or theories to make sense of what one is reasoning about. 
Can students identify the principles or theories they are using? Can they clarify them, question 
them, consider alternatives, apply them precisely? 

Most reasoning is based on some experiences, evidence, or data which are interpreted and used 
as the basis of Inferences. Can students Identify the experiences, evidence, or data they are using 
or basing their reasoning upon? Can they Identify their Inferences? Can they rationally argue in 
favor of their inferences? Can they formulate and consider possible objections to their inferences? 

Finally, as we have already emphasized, all disciplines have a logic. Can students discuss the 
logic of the disciplines they are studying? Can they Identify their fundamental goals or purposes? 
The kind of questions they attempt to answer? Their basic concepts or ideas? Their basic 
assumptions? Their basic theories or principles? The sort of data, evidence, or experiences they 
focus upon? Whether there is fundamentally one or multiple conflicting schools of thought within 
the discipline? When students cannot answer these questions about a subject field, they cannot 
think critically within it. They have no idea how to begin to compare one field to any other, nor 
therefore how to correct or qualify the results of one field in light of the results of another. 

Traits of Mind 

There are, we believe, at least seven interdependent traits of mind we need to cultivate If we 
want students to become critical thinkers in the strong sense. They are: 

a) Intellectual Humility: Awareness of the limits of one's knowledge, including sensitivity to 
circumstances in which one's native egocentrism is likely to function self-deceptively; sen- 
sitivity to bias and prejudice in, and limitations of one's viewpoint 

b) Intellectual Courage: The willingness to face and assess fairly ideas, beliefs, or view- 
points to which one has not given a serious hearing, regardless of one's strong nega- 
tive reactions to them. 

c) Intellectual Empathy. Recognizing the need to imaginatively put oneself in the place of oth- 
ers to genuinely understand them. 

d) Intellectual Good Faith (Integrity): Recognition of the need to be true to one's own thinking, 
to be consistent in the intellectual standards one applies, to hold oneself to the same rig- 
orous standards of evidence and proof to which one holds one's antagonists. 

e) Intellectual Perseverance. Willingness to pursue intellectual insights and truths despite 
difficulties, obstacles, and frustrations. 

J) Fatfh in Reason: Confidence that in the long run one's own higher interests and those of 
humankind at large will be served best by giving the freest play to reason, by encouraging 
people to come to their own conclusions by developing their own rational faculties. 

g ) intellectual Sense of Justice: Willingness to entertain all viewpoints sympathetically and to 
assess them with the same intellectual standards, without reference to one's own feelings or 
vested interests, or the feelings or vested interests of one's friends, core-nunity, or nation. 
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These intellectual traits are interdependent Each is best developed while developing the others 
as well Consider intellectual humility. To become aware of the limits of our knowledge, we need 
the courage to face our own prejudices and ignorance. To discover our own prejudices, we must 
empathize with and reason within points of view we are hostile toward. To do so, we must typical- 
ly persevere over a period of time, for reasoning within a point of view against which we are 
biased is difficult We will not make that effort unless we have the faith in reason to believe we 
will not bedeceived by whatever is false or misleading in the opposing viewpoint, and an intellec- 
tual sense of Justice. We must recognize an intellectual responsibility to be fair to views we 
oppose. We must feel obliged to hear them in their strongest form to ensure that we are not con- 
demning them out of ignorance or bias on our part At this point we come full circle back to 
where we began: the need for intellectual humility. 

These traits are applicable to all domains or modes of knowledge, not merely to some. Like the 
perfections and elements of thought, with which they are intimately intertwined, they are univer- 
sally relevant. Of course, those reasoning to achieve selflsh ends often betray intellectual stan- 
dards to gain success. Schooling today neglects this deep-seated problem of selfish thought. 
Though most students enter and leave school as essentially uncritical thinkers, some develop a 
range of critical thinking skills to advance selflsh ends. Yet the difference between selfish and 
fairminded thought rarely becomes a significant issue in instruction. Before going further, there- 
fore, something more should be said about the nature of selflsh thought. 

Selfish Critical Thinking, Prejudice, and Human Desire 

Human action is grounded in human motives and human motives are typically grounded in 
human desire and perceived interest. Getting what we want and what advances our prestige, 
wealth, and power naturally structures and shapes how we understand the situations and cir- 
cumstances of our daily lives. We routinely categorize, make assumptions, interpret, and infer 
from within a viewpoint which we use to advance our personal ends and desires. We are, in a 
word, naturally prejudiced in our own favor. We reflexively and spontaneously gravitate to the 
slant on things that Justifies or gratifies our desires. It is not enough to be taught to be ethical, 
honest, kind, generous, thoughtful, concerned with others, and respectful of human rights. The 
human mind easily construes situations so it can conceive of selflsh desire as self-defense, cruel- 
ty as discipline, domination as love, intolerance as conviction, evil as good. 

The mere conscious will to do good does not remove prejudices which shape our perceptions or 
eliminate the on-going drive to form them. To minimize our egocentric drives, we must develop criti- 
cal thinking in a special direction. We need, not only intellectual skills, but intellectual character as 
well. Indeed we must develop and refine our intellectual skills as we develop and refine our intellec- 
tual character, to embed U12 skills in our character and shape our character through the skills. 

People not only can, but often do create the illusion of moral character in a variety of ways. For 
instance we systematically confuse group mores with universal moral standards. When people 
act in accordance with the injunctions and taboos of their groups they naturally feel righteous. 
They receive much praise in moral terms. They may even be treated as moral leaders, If they act 
in a striking or moving fashion. For this reason, people often cannot distinguish moral from reli- 
gious conformity or demagoguety from genuine moral integrity. 

Genuine moral integrity requires intellectual character, for bona fide moral decisions require 
thoughtful discrimination between what is ethically Justified and what is merely socially 
approved. Group norms are typically articulated in the language of morality and a socialized per- 
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son Inwardly experiences shame or guilt for violating a social taboo. In other words, what we 
often take to be the inner voice of conscience is merely the internalized voice of social authority 
— the voice of our mother and father, our teachers and other -superiors* speaking within us. 

Another common way we systematically create the illusion of morality Is through egocentrically 
structured self-deception, the shaping and Justification of self-serving perceptions and view- 
points. When engaged in such spontaneous thought we systematically confuse our viewpoint 
with reality itself. We do not experience ourselves as selecting among a range of possible percep- 
tions; quite the contraiy, It seems to us that we are simply observing things as they are. What is 
really egocentric intellectual arrogance we experience as righteous moral judgment. This leads us 
to see those who disagree with us as fools, dissemblers, or worse. 

Since our inner voice tells us our motives are pure and we see things as they really are, 
those who set themselves against us, or threaten to impede our plans, seem the manifestation 
of evil. If they use violence to advance their ends, we experience their action as aggressive, as 
blind to human rights and simple Justice. But If we use it, it is Justifiable self-defense, restor- 
ing law and order, protecting right and Justice. 

Self-announced prejudice almost never exists. Prejudice almost always exists in obscured, 
rationalized, socially validated, functional forms. It enables people to sleep peacefully at night 
even while flagrantly abusing the rights of others. It enables people to get more of what they 
want, or to get it more easily. It is often sanctioned w?th a superabundance of pemp and ceremo- 
ny. It often appears as the very will of God. Unless we recognize these powerful tendencies 
toward selfish thought in our social institutions, in what appear to be lofty actions, we will not 
face squarely the problem of education. 

EducaUon, properly conceived* cultivates knowledge through higher order thinking, a process 
which simultaneously cultivates traits of mind intrinsic to the standards and values presupposed 
by fairmindedness. Unless we take the tendency toward selfish thinking seriously, we are apt to 
contribute to students* critical thinking only in the narrow-minded sense. 

The Spirit of Critical Thinking 

To tie all of the above together, consider how the concept of critical thinking can be unpacked. 
The term 'critical 1 , as we use it, does not mean thinking which Is negative or finds fault, but rather 
thinking which evaluates reasons and brings thought and action in line with our evaluations, our 
best sense of what is true. The ideal of the critical thinker could be roughly expressed in the phrase 
•reasonable person*. Our use of the term 'critical' is intended to highlight the intellectual autonomy 
of the critical thinker. That is, as a critical thinker, I do not simply accept conclusions (uncritically). 
I evaluate or critique reasons. My critique enables me to distinguish poor from strong reasoning. To 
do so to the greatest extent possible, I make use of a number of identifiable and learnable skills. I 
analyze and evaluate reasons and evidence; make assumptions explicit and evaluate them; reject 
unwarranted inferences or "leaps of logic"; use the best and most complete evidence available to 
me; make relevant distinctions; clarify; avoid inconsistency and contradiction; reconcile apparent 
contradictions; and distinguish what I know from what I merely suspect to be true. 

The uncritical thinker, on the other hand, doesn't reflect on or evaluate reasons for a particu- 
lar set of beliefs. By simply agreeing or disagreeing, the uncritical thinker accepts or rejects con- 
clusions, often without understanding them, and often on the basis of egocentric attachment or 
unassessed desire. Lacking skills to analyze and evaluate, this person allows irrelevant reasons 
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to influence conclusions, doesn't notice assumptions and therefore falls to evaluate them, 
accepts any Inference that "sounds good"; Is unconcerned with the strength and completeness of 
evidence, can't sort out ideas, confuses different concepts, Is an unclear thinker, is oblivious to 
contradictions, and feels certain, even when not in a position to know. The classic uncritical 
thinker says, "iVe made up my mind! Don't confuse me with the facts." Yet critical thinking Is 
more than evaluation of simple lines of thought 

As I evaluate beliefs by evaluating the evidence or reasoning that supports them (that Is, the 
"arguments" for them), I notice certain things. I learn that sometimes I must go beyond evaluating 
small lines of reasoning. To understand an Issue, I may have to think about it for a long time, 
weigh many reasons and clarify basic Ideas. I see that evaluating a particular line of thought often 
forces me to re-evaluate another. A conclusion about one case forces me to come to a certain con- 
clusion about another. I find that often my evaluation of someone's thinking pivots around the - - - - 
meaning of a concept which I must clarify. Such clarification affects n?> understanding of other 
Issues. I notice previously hidden relationships between beliefs about different issues. I see that 
some beliefs and ideas are more fundamental than others. As I think my way through my beliefs, I 
find I must orchestrate the skills I have learned into a longer series of moves. As I strive for consis- 
tency and understanding, I discover opposing sets of basic assumptions which underlie those con- 
clusions. 1 And that to make my beliefs reasonable, I must evaluate not individual beliefs but 
rather, large sets of beliefs. Analysis of an Issue requires more work, a more extended process, 
than that required for a short line of reasoning. I must learn to use my skills, not in separate little 
moves but together, coordinated into a long sequence of thought 

Sometimes, two apparently equally strong arguments or lines of reasoning about the same 
issue come to contradictory conclusions. That is, when I listen to one side, the case seems 
strong. Yet when I listen to the other side, that case seems equally strong. Since they contradict 
each other, they cannot both be right Sometimes it seems that the two sides are talking about 
different situations or speaking different languages, even living in different "worlds*. I find that 
the skills which enable me to evaluate a short bit of reasoning do not offer much help here. 

Suppose I decide to question two people who hold contradictory conclusions on an issue. They 
may use concepts or terms differently, disagree about what terms apply to what situations and 
what Inferences can then be made, or state the issue differently. I may find that the differences 
in their conclusions rest not so much on a particular piece of evidence or on one inference, as 
much as on vastly different perspectives, different ways of seeing the world, or different concep- 
tions of such basic ideas as, say, human nature. As their conclusions arise from different per- 
spectives, each, to the other, seems deluded, prejudiced, or naive. How am I to decide who Is 
right? My evaluations of their Inferences, uses of terms, evidence, etc. also depend on perspec- 
tive. In a sense, I discover that / have a perspective. 

I could simply agree with the one whose overai' erspectivc is most like my own. But how 
do I laiow I'm right? If I'm sincerely interested in evaluating beliefs, should I not also consider 
things from other perspectives? 

As I reflect on this discovery, I may also realize that my perspective has changed. Perhaps I 
recall learning a new Idea or even a system of thought that changed the way I see myself and the 
v orld around me in fundamental ways, which even changed my life. I may remember how perva- 
sive this change was — how I began to Interpret a whole range of situations differently, continu- 
ally used a new word, concept, or phrase, paid attention to previously ignored facts. I realize that 
I now have a new choice regarding the Issue under scrutiny. 





I could simply accept the view that most closely resembles my own. But I realize that I cannot 
reasonably reject the other perspective unless I understand it To do so would be to say, "I don't 
know what you think, but whatever It Is. it's false." The other perspective, however strange It 
seems to me now. may have something both important and true, which I have overlooked and 
without which my understanding is incomplete. Thinking along these lines. I ">pen my mind to 
the possibility of change of perspective. I make sure that I don't subtly ignore or dismiss these 
new ideas; I realize I can make my point of view richer, so It encompasses more. As I think within 
another perspective. I begin to see ways in which it is right It points out complicating factors I 
had previously ignored, makes useful distinctions I had missed, offers plausible interpretations 
of events I had never considered, and so on. I become able to move between various perspectives, 
freed from the limitations of my earlier thought 

■One of the most important stages in my development as a thinker, then, is a clear recognition 
that I have a perspective, one that I must work on and change as I learn and grow. To do this. I 
cant be inflexibly attached to any particular beliefs. I strive for a consistent "big picture". I 
approach other perspectives differently. I ask how I can reconcile the points of view. I use princi- 
ples and Insights flexibly and do not approach analysis as a mechanical, "step one. step two" pro- 
cess. I pursue new Ideas In depth, frying to understand the perspectives from which they come. I 
am willing to say. This view sounds new and different; I don't yet understand It There's more to 
this idea than I realized; I can't Just dismiss It" 

Looked at another way. suppose I'm rethinking my stand on an Issue. I re-examine my evi- 
dence. Yet. I cannot evaluate my evidence for its completeness unless I consider evidence cited by 
those who disagree with me. Similarly. I find I can discover my basic assumptions by considering 
alternative assumptions, alternative perspectives. I can examine my own interpretation of situa- 
tions and principles by considering alternative Interpretations. I learn to use falrmlndedness to 
clarify, enhance, and improve my perspective. 

A narrowmlnded critical thinker. lacking this insight says not "This Is how I see It" but "This 
Is how It Is."Whlle working on pieces of reasoning, separate arguments, and Individual beliefs, this 
person tends to overlook the development of perspective as such. Such thinking consists of sepa- 
rate or fragmented ideas and the examination of beliefs one at a time without appreciation for con- 
nections between them. While conscious and reflective about particular conclusions, this type of 
thinker Is unreflecuve about his or her own point of view, how it affects his or her evaluations of 
reasoning, and how it Is limited. When confronted with alternative perspectives or points of view, 
this person assesses them by their degree of agreement with his or her own view. Such an Individ- 
ual Is given to sweeping acceptance or sweeping rejection of points of view and Is tyrannized by the 
words he or she uses. Rather than frying to understand why others think as they do. such people 
dismiss new Ideas, assuming the objectivity and correctness of their own belief? and responses. 

As I strive to think falrmlndedly. I discover resistance to questioning my beliefs and consider- 
ing those of others. I find a conflict between my desire to be falrmlnded and my desire to feel sure 
of what I think. It sometimes seems a lot easier to avoid the confusion, frustration, and embar- 
rassment that I feel when re-assessing my beliefs. Simply trying to ignore these feelings doesn't 
make them go away. I realize that unless I directly address these obstacles to falrmlnded critical 
thought. I tend to seek Its appearance rather tMn Its reality, that 1 te«d to accept rhetoric rather 
than fact that without noticing It. I hide my own hypocrisy, even from myself. 

By contrast, the critical thinker who lacks this insight though a good arguer. Is not a truly 
reasonable person. Giving good-sounding reasons, this person can find and explain flaws In 
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opposing views and has well-thought-out Ideas, but this thinker never subjects his or her own 
ideas to scrutiny. Though giving lip service to feirmindedneaa and describing views opposed to 
his or her own, this thinker doesnt truly understand or seriously consider them. One who often 
uses reasoning to get his or her way. cover up hidden motives, or make others look stupid or 
deluded is merely using skills to reinforce his or her own views and desires, without subjecting 
them to scrutiny. Such people are not tn:ly reasonable. By cutting themselves off from honestly 
assessing tfedr own perspectives or seriously considering other perspectives, these people are 
not using their mcnUJ capacities to their frailest extent 

To sum up. the fui* reasonable person, the kind of critical thinker we want to foster, contrasts 
with at least two ether kinds of thinkers. The first kind has few intellectual skills of any kind and 
tends to be naive, easily confused, manipulated, and controlled, and therefore easily defeated or 
taken in. The second has skills, but only of a restricted type, which enable pursuit of narrow, 
selfish interests and effective manipulation of the naive and unsuspecting. The first we call 
"uncritical thinkers" and the second -weak sense*, or selfish, critical thinkers. What we aim at. 
therefore, are "strong sense" critical thinkers, those who use the fullest powers of their minds In 
the service of sincere, falnninded understanding and evaluation of their beliefs. 
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accurate: Free from errors, mistakes, or distortion. Correct connotes little more than absence of 
enon accurate implies a positive exercise of one to obtain conformity with fact or truth; 
exact stresses perfect conformity to fact, truth, or some standard; precise suggests 
minute accuracy of detail. Accuracy is an importar^ goal in critical thinking, though it is 
almost always a matter of degree. It Is also important to recognize that making mistakes 
is an essential part of learning and that It Is far better that students make their own mis- 
takes, than that they parrot the thinking of the text or teacher. It should also be recog- 
nized that some distortion usually results whenever we think within a point of view or 
frame of reference. Students should think with this awareness in mind, with some sense 
of the limitations of their own, the text's, the teacher's, the subject's perspective. See 
perfections of thought 

ambiguous: A sentence having two or more possible meanings. Sensitivity to ambiguity and 
vagueness in writing and speech is essential to good thinking. A continual effort to be 
clear and precise in language usage is Jundamental to education. Ambiguity is a problem 
more of sentences than of individual words. Furthermore, not every sentence that can be 
construed in more than one way is problematic and deserving of analysis. Many sen- 
tences are clearly intended one way; any other construal is obviously absurd and not 
meant. For example, "Make me a sandwich." is never seriously intended to request meta- 
morphic change. It is a poor example for teaching genuine insight into critical thinking. 
For an example of a problematic ambiguity, consider the statement, "Welfare is corrupt." 
Among the possible meanings of this sentence are the following: Those who adminisur 
welfare programs take bribes to administer welfare policy unfairly; Welfare policies are 
written in such a way that much of the money goes to people who don't deserve it rather 
than to those who do; A government that gives money to people who haven't earned it 
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corrupts both the giver and the recipient If two people are arguing about whether or not 
welfare Is corrupt, but interpret the claim differently, they can make little or no progress; 
they aren't arguing about the same point. Evidence and considerations relevant to one 
interpretation may be irrelevant to others. 



analyze; To break up a whole into its parts, to examine in detail so as to determine the nature 
of, to look more deeply into an issue or situation. AH learning presupposes some anal- 
ysis of what we are teaming, if only by categorizing or labelling things in one way 
rather than another. Students should continually be asked to analyze their ideas, 
claims, experiences, interpretations, judgments, and theories and those they hear and 
read. See elements of thought 

argue: There are two meanings of this word that need to be distinguished: 1) to argue in the 
sense of to fight or to emotionally disagree; and 2) to give reasons for or against a propos- 
al or proposition. In emphasizing critical thinking, we continually try to get our students 
to move from the first sense of the word to the pe cond; that is, we tiy to get them to see 
the importance of giving reasons to support their views without getting their egos 
involved in what they are saying. This is a fundamental problem in human life. To argue 
in the critical thinking sense is to use logic and reason, and to bring forth facts to sup- 
port or refute a point It is done in a spirit of cooperation and good will. 

argument: A reason or reasons offered for or against something, the offering of such reasons. 
This term refers to a discussion in which there is disagreement and suggests the use of 
logic and bringing forth of facts to support or refute a point See argue. 

to assume: To take for granted or to presuppose. Critical thinkers can and do make their 
assumptions explicit assess them, and correct them. Assumptions can vary from the 
mundane to the problematic: I heard a scratch at the door. I got up to let the cat in. I 
assumed that only the cat makes that noise, and that he makes it only when he wants to 
be let in. Someone speaks gruffly to me. I feel guilty and hurt I assume he Is angry at 
me, that he is only angry at me when I do something bad, and that if he's angry at me, he 
dislikes me. Notice that people often equate making assumptions with making false 
assumptions. When people say, "Don't assume", this is what they mean. In fact, we can- 
not avoid making assumptions and some are justifiable. (For Instance, we have assumed 
that people who buy this book can read English.) Rather than saying "Never assume", we 
say, "Be aware of and careful about the assumptions you make, and be ready to examine 
and critique them." See assumption, elements of thought. 

assumption: A statement accepted or supposed as true without proof or demonstration; an 
unstated premise or belief. AH human thought and experience is based on assumptions. 
Our thought must begin with something we take to be true in a particular context We 
are typically unaware of what we assume and therefore rarely question our assumptions. 
Much of what is wrong with human thought can be found in the uncritical or unexam- 
ined assumptions that underlie It. For example, we often experience the world in such a 
way as to assume that we are observing things Just as they are, as though we were see- 
ing the world without the filter of a point of view. People we disagree with, of course, we 
recognize as having a point of view. One of the key dispositions of critical thinking is the 
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on-going sense that as humans we always think within a perspective, that we virtually 
never experience things totally and absolutistically. There is a connection, therefore, 
between thinking so as to be aware of our assumptions and being intellectually humble. 

authority: 1) The power or supposed right to give commands, enforce obedience, take action, or 
make final decisions. 2) A person with rauch knowledge and expertise in a field, hence 
reliable. Critical thinkers recognize that ultimate authority rests with reason and evi- 
dence, uince it is only on the assumption that purported experts have the backing of rea- 
son and evidence that tftey rightfully gain authority. Much instruction discourages 
critical thinking by encouraging students to believe that whatever the text or teacher 
says is true. As a result, students do not learn how to assess authority. See knowledge. 

bias: A mental leaning or inclination. We must clearly distinguish two different senses of the 
word 'bias'. One is neutral, the other negative. In the neutral sense we are referring 
simply to the fact that, because of one's point of view, one notices some things ratter 
than others, emphasizes some points rather than others, and thinks in one direction 
rather than others. This is not in itself a criticism because thinking within a point of 
view is unavoidable. In the negative sense, we are implying blindness or irrational 
resistance to weaknesses within one's own point of view or to the strength or insight 
within a point of view one opposes. Fairminded critical thinkers try to be aware of their 
bias (in sense one) and try hard to avoid bias (In sense two). Many people confuse 
these two senses. Many confuse bias with emotion or with evaluation, perceiving any 
expression of emotion or any use of evaluative words to be biased (sense two). 
Evaluative words that can be justified by reason and evidence are not biased in the 
negative sense. See criteria, evaluation. Judgment, opinion. 

clarify: To make easier to understand, to free from confusion or ambiguity, to remove obscuri- 
ties. Clarity Is a fundamental perfection of thought and clarification a fundamen?al aim in 
critical thinking. Students often do not see why It Is important to write and speak clearly, 
why It Is important to say what you mean and mean what you say. The key to clarifica- 
tion is concrete, specific examples. See accurate, ambiguous, logic of language, vague. 

concept: An idea or thought, especially a generalized Idea of a thing or of a class of things. 
Humans think within concepts or Ideas. We can never achieve command over our 
thoughts unless we learn how to achieve command over our concepts or ideas. Thus we 
must learn how to Identify the concepts or Ideas we are using, contrast them wiih alter- 
native concepts or Ideas, and clarify what we Include and exclude by means of them. 
For example, most people say they believe strongly in democracy, but few can clarify 
with examples what that word does and does not Imply. Most people confuse the mean- 
ing of words with cultural associations, with the result that •democracy* means to people 
whatever we do In running our government — any country that is different Is undemo- 
cratic. We must distinguish the concepts implicit in the English language from the psy- 
chological associations surrounding that concept in a given social group or culture. The 
failure to develop this ability is a major cause of uncritical thought and selfish critical 
thought. See logic of language. 
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conclude/conclusion: To decide by reasoning, to infer, to deduce; the last step in a reasoning 
process; a Judgment, decision, or belief formed after investigation or reasoning. All 
beliefs, decisions, or actions are based on human thought, but rarely as the result of 
conscious reasoning or deliberation. All that we believe is, one way or another, based on 
conclusions that we have come to during our lifetime. Yet, we rareh" monitor our thought 
processes, we don't critically assess the conclusions we come to, 10 determine whether 
we have sufficient grounds or reasons for accepting them. People seldom recognize when 
they have come to a conclusion. They confuse their conclusions with evidence, and so 
cannot assess the reasoning that took them from evidence to conclusion. Recognizing 
that human life is inferential that we continually come to conclusions about ourselves 
and the things and persons around us, is essential to thinking critically and reflectively. 

consistency: To think, act or speak in agreement with what has already been thought, done, or 
expressed; to have int-Uectual or moral integrity. Human life and thought is filled with 
inconsistency, hypocrisy, and contradiction. We often say one thing and do another, 
Judge ourselves and our friends by one standard and our antagonists by another, lean 
over backwards to Justify what we want or negate what does not serve our interests. 
Similarly, we often confuse desires with needs, treating our desires as equivalent to 
needs, putting what we want above the basic needs of others. Logical and moral consis- 
tency are fundamental values of fatrminded critical thinking. Social conditioning and 
native egocentrism often obscure social contradictions, inconsistency, and hypocrisy. See 
personal contradiction, social contradiction, intellectual integrity, human nature. 

contradict/contradiction: To assert the opposite of; to be contrary to, go against; a statement in 
opposition to another; a condition in which things tend to be contrary to each other; 
inconsistency; discrepancy; a persoii or thing containing or composed of contradictory 
elements. See personal contradiction, social contradiction. 

criterion (criteria, pi): A standard, rule, or test by which something can be Judged or measured. 
Human life, thought, and action are based on human values. The standards by which we 
determine whether those values are achieved in any situation represent criteria. Critical 
thinking depends upon making explicit the standards or criteria for rational or Justifiable 
thinking and behavior. See evaluation. 

critical listening: A mode of monitoring how we are listening so as to maximize our accurate 
understanding of what another person is saying. By understanding the logic of human 
communication — that everything spoken expresses point of view, uses some ideas and 
not others, has implications, etc. — critical thinkers can listen so as to enter sympatheti- 
cally and analytically into the perspective of others. See critical speaking, critical reading, 
critical writing, elements of thought, intellectual empathy . 

critical person: One who has mastered a range of intellectual skills and abilities. If that person 
generally uses those skills to advance his or her own selfish interests, that person is a 
critical thinker only in a weak or qualified sense. If that person generally uses those 
skills fair-mindedly, entering empathically into the points of view of others, he or she is a 
critical thinker in the strong or fullest sense. See critical thinking. 

critical reading: Critical reading is an active, intellectually engaged process in which the reader 
participates in an inner dialogue with the writer. Most people read uncritically and so 
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miss bomc part of what is expressed while distorting other parts. A critical reader realizes 
the way in which reading, by its very nature, means entering into a point of view other 
than our own, the point of view of the writer. A critical reader actively looks for assump- 
tions, key concepts and ideas, reasons and justifications, supporting examples, parallel 
experiences, implications and consequences, and any other structural features of the 
written text, to interpret and assess it accurately and fairly. See elements of thought 

critical society: A society which rewards adherence to the values of critical thinking and hence 
does not use indoctrination and inculcation as basic modes of learning (rewards reflective 
questioning, intellectual independence, and reasoned dissent). Socrates is not the only 
thinker to imagine a society in which independent critical thought became embodied in 
the concrete day-to-day lives of individuals; William Graham Sumner, North America's 
distinguished anthropologist, explicitly formulated the ideal: 

The critical habit of thought, if usual in a society, will pervade all its mores, because it is a 
way of taking up the problems of life. Men educated in it cannot be stampeded by stump orators 
and are never deceived by dithyrambic oratory. They are slow to believe. They can hold things as 
possible or probable in all degrees, without certainty and without pain. They can wait for evi- 
dence and weigh evidence, uninfluenced by the emphasis or confidence with which assertions 
are made on one side or the other. They can resist appeals to their dearest prejudices and all kinds 
of cajolery. Education in the critical faculty is the only education of which it can be truly said 
that it makes good citizens. (Folkways, 1906) 

Until critical habits of thought pervade our scciety, however, there will be a tendency for 
schools as social institutions to transmit the prevailing world view more or less uncriti- 
cally, to transmit it as reality, not as a picture of reality. Education for critical thinking, 
then, requires that the school or classroom become a microcosm of a critical society. See 
didactic instruction, dialogical instruction, intellectual virtues, knowledge. 

critical thinking: 1) Disciplined, self-directed thinking which exemplifies the perfections of 
thinking appropriate to a particular mode or domain of thinking. 2) Thinking that dis- 
plays mastery of intellectual skills and abilities. 3) The art of thinking about your think- 
ing while you are thinking in order to make your thinking better more clear, more 
accurate, or more defensible. Critical thinking can be distinguished into two forms: -self- 
ish" or "sophistic*, on the one hand, and -fairminded", on the other. In thinking critically 
we use our command of the elements of thinking to adjust our thinking successfully to 
the logical demands of a type or mode of thinking. See critical person, critical society, crit- 
ical reading, critical listening, critical writing, perfections of thought, elements of thought, 
domains of thought, intellectual virtues. 

critical writir>g: To express ourselves in language requires that we arrange our ideas in some 
relationships to each other. When accuracy and truth are at issue, then we must under- 
stand what our thesis Is, how we can support it, how we can elaborate it to make it intel- 
ligible to others, what objections can be raised to it from other points of view, what the 
limitations are to our point of view, and so forth. Disciplined writing requires disciplined 
thinking; disciplined thinking is achieved through disciplined writing. See critical listening, 
critical reading, logic of language. 
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critique; An objective judging, analysis, or evaluation of something. Hie purpose of critique 
is the same as the purpose of critical thinking: to appreciate strengths as well as 
weaknesses, virtues as well as failings. Critical thinkers critique in order to redesign, 
remodel, and make better, 

cultural association; Undisciplined thinking often reflects associations, personal and cultural, 
absorbed or uncritically formed. If a person who was cruel to me as a child had a partic- 
ular tone of voice. I may find myself disliking a person who has the same tone of voice. 
Media advertising juxtaposes and Joins logically unrelated things to influence our buying 
habits. Raised in a particular country or within a particular group within it. we form any 
number of mental links which, if they remain unexamined, unduly influence our think- 
ing. See concept critical society. 

cultural assumption: Unassessed (often implicit) belief adopted by virtue of upbringing in a soci- 
ety. Raised in a society, we unconsciously take on its point of view, values, beliefs, and 
practices. At the root of each of these are many kinds of assumptions. Not knowing that 
we perceive, conceive, think, and experience within assumptions we have taken in. we 
take ourselves to be perceiving "things as they are", not "things as they appear from a cul- 
tural vantage point". Becoming aware of our cultural assumptions so that we might criti- 
cally examine them is a crucial dimension of critical thinking. It is. however, a dimension 
almost totally absent from schooling. Lip service to this ideal is common enough; a realis- 
tic emphasis is virtually unheard of. See ethnocentrioity. prejudice, social contradiction. 

data: Facts, figures, or information from which conclusions can be inferred, or upon which 
interpretations or theories can be based. As critical thinkers we must make certain to 
distinguish hard data from the inferences or conclusions we draw from them. 

dialectical thinking: Dialogical thinking (thinking within more than one perspective) conducted 
to test the strengths and weaknesses of opi*osing points of view. (Court trials and 
debates are. in a sense, dialectical.) When thinking dialectically. reasonera pit two or 
more opposing points of view in competition with each other, developing each by provid- 
ing support, raising objections, countering those objections, raising further objections, 
and so on; Dialectical thinking or discussion can be conducted so as to "win" by defeat- 
ing the positions one disagrees with — using critical Insight to support one's own view 
and point out flaws in other views (associated with critical thinking in the restricted or 
weak sense), or fairmindedly. by conceding points that don't stand up to critique, trying 
to integrate or incorporate strong points found in other views, and using critical insight 
to develop a fuller and more accurate view (associated with critical thinking in the fuller 
or strong sense). See monological problems. 

dialogical instruction: Instruction that fosters dialogical or dialectic thinking. Thus. wh<en 
considering a question, the class brings all relevant subjects to bear and considers 
the perspectives of groups whose views are not canvassed in their texts — for exam- 
ple. "What did Ring George think of the Declaration of Independence, the 
Revolutionary War. the Continental Congress. Jefferson and Washington, etc.?" or, 
"How would an economist analyze this situation? A historian? A psychologist? A geog- 
rapher?" See critical society, didactic instruction, higher order learning, lower order 
learning. Socratic questioning, knowledge. 
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dialogical thinking: Thinking that involves a dialogue or extended exchange between differ- 
ent points of view or frames of reference. Students learn best In dialogical situations, 
in circumstances In which they continually express their views to others and tiy to fit 
other's views Into their own. See Socratic questioning, monological thinking, multilogi- 
cal thinking, dialectical thinking. 

didactic instruction: Teaching by telling. In didactic instruction, the teacher directly tells the 
student what to believe and think about a subject. The student's task is to remember 
what the teacher said and reproduce it on demand. In its most common form, this 
mode of teaching falsely assumes that one can directly give a person knowledge with- 
out that person having to think his or her way to it. It falsely assumes that knowledge 
can be separated from understanding and justification. It confuses the ability to state 
a principle with understanding It, the ability to supply a definition with knowing a new 
word, and the act of saying that something Is Important with recognizing Its Impor- 
tance. See critical society, knowledge. 

domains of thought: Thinking can be oriented or structured with different Issues or purposes In 
view. Thinking varies in accordance with purpose and issue. Critical thinkers learn to dis- 
cipline their thinking to take Into account the nature of the issue or domain. We see this 
most clearly when we consider the difference between issues and thinking within differ- 
ent academic disciplines or subject areas. Hence, mathematical thinking is quite differ- 
ent from, say, historical thinking. Mathematics and history, we can say then, represent 
different domains of thought. See the logic of questions. 

egocentridty: A tendency to view everything in relationship to oneself; to confuse immediate 
perception (how things seem) with reality. One's desires, values, and beliefs (seeming to 
be self-evidently correct or superior to those of others) are often uncritically used as the 
norm of all judgment and experience. Egocentridty is one of the fundamental impedi- 
ments to critical thinking. As one learns to think critically In a strong sense, one learns 
to become more rational, and less egocentric. See human nature, strong sense critical 
thinker, ethnocentrism, sociocentrism. personal contradiction. 

elements qf thought: All thought has a universal set of elements, each of which can be moni- 
tored for possible problems: Are we clear about our purpose or goal? about the problem 
or question at issue? about our point of view or frame of reference? about our assump- 
tions? about the claims we are making? about the reasons or evidence upon which we are 
basing our claims? about our inferences and line of reasoning? about the implications 
and consequences that follow from our reasoning? Critical thinkers develop skills of iden- 
tifying and assessing these elements in their thinking and In the thinking of others. 

emotion: A feeling aroused to the point of awareness, often a strong feeling or state of excite- 
ment. When our egocentric emotions or feelings get involved, when we are excited by 
infantile anger, fear, jealousy, etc., our objectivity often decreases. Critical thinkers 
need to be able to monitor their egocentric feelings and use their rational passions to 
reason themselves Into feelings appropriate to the situation as It really Is, rather than 
to how it seems to their Infantile ego. Emotions and feelings themselves are not Irra- 
tional; however, it is common for people to feel strongly when their ego is stimulated. 
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One way to understand the goal of strong sense critical thinking is as the attempt to 
develop rational feelings and emotions at the expense of Irrational, egocentric ones. See 
rationed passions, intellectual virtues. 

empirical: Relying or based on experiment observation, or experience rather than on theory or 
meaning. It is important to continually distinguish those considerations based on experi- 
ment, observation, or experience firm those based on the meaning of a word or concept or 
the implications of a theory. One common form of uncritical or selfish critical thinking 
involves distorting facts or experience in order to preserve a preconceived meaning or theo- 
ry. For example, a conservative may distort the facts that support a liberal perspective to 
prevent empirical evidence from counting against a theory of the world that he or she holds 
rigidly. Indeed, within all perspectives and belief systems many will distort the facts before 
they will admit to a weakness in their favorite theory or belief See data, fact, evidence. 

empirical implication: That which follows from a situation or fact, not due to tii* logic of lan- 
guage, but from experience or scientific law. The redness of the coil on the stove empiri- 
cally implies dangerous heat 

ethnocentricity: A tendency to view one's own race or culture as central, based on the deep-seat- 
ed belief that one's own group is superior to all others, fithnocentrism is a form of egocen- 
trism extended from the self to the group. Much uncriti^ or selfish critical thinking is 
either egocentric or ethnocentric in nature. fEthnocentrism* and 4 sociocentrism* are used 
synonymously, for the most part though 'sociocentricity* is broader, relating to any group. 
Including, for example, sociocentricity regarding one's profession.) The 'cure" for ethno- 
centrism or sociocentrism is empathic thought within the perspective of opposing groups 
and cultures. Such empathic thought is rarely cultivated in the societies and schools of 
today. Instead, many people develop an empty rhetoric of tolerance, saying that others 
have different beliefs and ways, but without seriously considering those beliefs and ways, 
what they mean to those others, and their reasons for maintaining them. 

evaluation: To judge or determine the worth or quality of. Evaluation has a log fc and should be 
carefully distinguished from mere subjective preference. The elements of its logic may be 
put in the form of questions which may be asked whenever an evaluation is to be car- 
ried out: 1) Are we clear about what precisely we are evaluating?; 2) Are we clear about 
our purpose? Is our purpose legitimate?; 3) Given our purpose, what are the relevant 
criteria or standards for evaluation?; 4) Do we have sufficient information about that 
which we are evaluating? Is that information relevant to the purpose?; and 5) Have we 
applied our criteria accurately and fairly to the facts as we know them? Uncritical 
thinkers often treat evaluation as mere preference or treat their evaluative judgments as 
direct observations not admitting of error. 

evidence: tlie data on which a judgment or conclusion might be based or by which proof or 
probability might be established. Critical thinkers distinguish the evidence or raw data 
upon which they base their interpretations or conclusions from the inferences and 
assumptions that connect data to conclusions. Uncritical thinkers treat their conclu- 
sions as something given to them in experience, as something they directly observe in the 
world. As a result, they find it difficult to see why anyone might disagree with their con- 
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elusions. After all, the truth of their views is, they believe, right there for everyone to see! 
Such people find it difficult or even impossible to describe the evidence or experience 
without coloring that description with their interpretation, 

explicit* Clearly stated and leaving nothing implied; explicit is applied to that which is so clearly 
stated or distinctly set forth that there should be no doubt as to the meaning; exact and 
precise in this connection both suggest that which is strictly defined, accurately stated, 
or made unmistakably, clear; definite implies precise limitations as to the nature, charac- 
ter, meaning, etc. of something; specific implies the pointing up of details or the particu- 
larizing of references. Critical thinking often requires the ability to be explicit, exact, 
definite, and specific. Most students cannot make what is implicit in their thinking 
explicit This deficiency hampers their ability to monitor and assess their thinking. 

fact: What actually happened, what is true; verifiable by empirical means; distinguished from 
interpretation, inference, judgment, or conclusion; the raw data. There are distinct senses of 
the word tactual*: True" (as opposed to "claimed to be true"); and "empirical" (as opposed to 
conceptual or evaluative). You may make many "factual claims" in one sense, that is, claims 
which can be verified or disproven by observation or empirical study, but I must evaluate 
those claims to determine if they are true. People often confuse these two senses, even to the 
point of accepting as true, statements which merely "seem factual", for example, "29.23 % of 
Americans suffer from depression." Before I accept this as true, I should assess it I should 
ask such questions as "How do you know? How could this be known? Did you merely ask 
people if they were depressed and extrapolate those results? How exactly did you arrive at 
this figure?" Purported facts should be assessed for their accuracy, completeness, and rele- 
vance to the issue. Sources of purported facts should be assessed for their qualifications, 
track records, and impartiality. Education which stresses retention and repetition of factual 
claims stunts students* desire and ability to assess alleged facts, leaving them open to 
manipulation. Activities in which students are asked to "distinguish fact Sx>m opinion" often 
confuse these two senses. They encourage students to accept as true statements which 
merely "look like" facts. See intellectual humility, knowledge. 

fair: Treating both or all sides alike without reference to one's own feelings or interests; Just 
implies adherence to a standard of rightness or lawfulness without reference to one's 
own inclinations; impartial and unbiased both imply freedom from prejudice for or 
against any side; dispassionate implies the absence of passion or strong emotion, hence, 
connotes cool, disinterested judgment; objective implies a viewing of persons or things 
without reference to oneself, one's interests, etc. 

faith: 1) Unquestioning belief in anything. 2) Confidence, trust, or reliance. A critical thinker 
does not accept faith in the first sense, for eveiy belief is reached on the basis of some 
thinking, which may or may not be justified. Even in religion one believes in one reli- 
gion rather than another, and in doing so implies that there are good reasons for 
accepting one rather than another. A Christian, for example, believes that there are 
good reasons for not being an atheist, and Christians often attempt to persuade non- 
Christians to change their beliefs. In some sense, then, eveiyone has confidence in the 
capacity of his or her own mind to judge rightly on the basis of good reasons, and does 
not believe simply on the basis of blind faith. 
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fallacyffallacioum: An error in reasoning: flaw or defect in argument; an argument which doesn't 
conform to rules of good reasoning (especially one that appears to be sound). Containing 
or based on a fallacy; deceptive in appearance or meaning; misleading; delusive. 

higher order learning: Learning through exploring the foundations, justification, implications, 
and value of a fact, principle, skill, or concept Learning so as to deeply understand. One 
can learn in keeping with the rational capacities of the human mind or in keeping with 
its irrational propensities, cultivating the capacity of the human mind to discipline and 
direct its thought through commitment to intellectual standards, or one can learn 
through mere association. Education for critical thought produces higher order learning 
by helping students actively think their way to conclusions: discuss their thinking with 
other students and the teacher; entertain a variety of points of view; analyze concepts, 
theories, and explanations in their own terms: actively question the meaning and impli- 
cations of what they learn; compare what they learn to what they have experienced; take 
what they read and write seriously; solve non-routine problems; examine assumptions; 
and gather and assess evidence. Students should learn each subject by engaging in 
thought within that subject They should learn history by thinking historically, mathe- 
matics by thinking mathematically, etc. See dicdogkxil instruction, lower order learning, 
critical society, knowledge, principle, domains of thought 

human nature: The common qualities of all human beings. People have both a primaiy and a sec- 
ondary nature. Our primaiy nature is spontaneous, egocentric, and strongly prone to irra- 
tional belief formation. It is the basis for our instinctual thought People need no training to 
believe what they want to believe: what serves their immediate interests, what preserves 
their sense of personal comfort and righteousness, what minimizes their sense of inconsis- 
tency, and what presupposes their own correctness. People need no special training to 
believe what those around them believe: what their parents and friends believe, what is 
taught to them by religious and school authorities, what is repeated often by the media, and 
what is commonly believed in the nation in which they are raised. People need no training to 
think that those who disagree with them are wrong and probably prejudiced. People need no 
training to assume that their own most fundamental beliefs are self .,idently true or easily 
justified by evidence. People naturally and spontaneously identify with their own beliefs. 
They experience most disagreement as personal attack. The resulting defensiveness inter- 
feres with their capacity to empathize with or enter into other points of view. 

On the other hand, people need extensive and systematic practice to develop their sec- 
ondary nature, their Implicit capacity to Junction as rational persons. They need extensive 
and systematic practice to recognize the tendencies they have to fori, irrational beliefs. 
They need extensive practice to develop a dislike of inconsistency, a love of clarity, a 
passion to seek reasons and evidence and to be fair to points of view other than their 
own. People need extensive practice to recognize that they indeed have a point of view, 
that they live inferentially, that they do not have a direct pipeline to reality, that it is 
perfectly possible to have an overwhelming inner sense of the correctness of one's views 
and still be wrong. See intellectual virtues. 

idea: Anything existing in the mind as an object of knowledge or thought; concept refers to gen- 
eralized idea of a class of objects, based on knowledge of particular instances of the class; 
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conception, often equivalent to concept specifically refers to something conceived In the 
mind or imagined; thought refers to any idea, whether or not expressed, that occurs to the 
mind in reasoning or contemplation: notion implies vagueness or incomplete intention; 
impression also implies vagueness of an idea provoked by some external stimulus. Critical 
thinkers arc aware of what ideas they are using in their thinking, where those ideas came 
from, and how to assess them. See clarify, concept, logic, logic of language. 

imply/Implication: A claim or truth which follows from other claims or truths. One of the most 
important skills of critical thinking is the ability to distinguish between what is actually 
implied by a statement or situation from what may be carelessly inferred by people. 
Critical thinkers try to monitor their inferences to keep them in line with what Is actually 
implied by what they know. When speaking, critical thinkers try to use words that imply 
only what they can legitimately Justify. They recognize that there art established word 
usages which generate established implications. To say of an act that it is murder, for 
example, is to imply that it is intentional and unjustified. See clarify, precision, logic of 
language, critical listening, critical reading, elements of thought 

ii\ferfir\ference: An inference is a step of the mind, an intellectual act by which one concludes 
th*t something is so in lighl of something else's being so, or seeming to be so. If you 
come at me with a knife in your hand, I would probably infer that you mean to do me 
harm. Inferences can be strong or weak, Justified or unjustified. Inferences are based 
upon assumptions. See imply /implication. 

insight: The ability to see and cisarly and deeply understand the inner nature of things. 
Instruction for critical thinking fosters insight rather than mere performance; it cultivates 
the achievement of deeper knowledge and understanding through insight Thinking one's 
way into and through a subject leads to insights as one synthesizes what one is learning, 
relating one subject to other subjects and all subjects to personal experience. Rarely is 
Insight formulated as a goal in present curricula and texts. See dialogical instruction, 
higher order learning, lower order learning, didactic instruction, intellectual humility. 

intellectual autonomy: Having rational control of ones beliefs, values, and inferences. The ideal 
of critical thinking is to learn to think for oneself, to gain command over one's thought 
processes. Intellectual autonomy does not entail willfulness, stubbornness, or rebellion. 
It entails a commitment to analyzing and evaluating beliefs on the basis of reason and 
evidence, to question when it is rational to question, to believe when it Is rational to 
believe, and to conform when it Is rational to conform. See know, knowledge. 

(intellectual) confidence or faith in reason: Confidence that in the long run one's own 
higher interests and those of humatiktiul at large will best be served by giving the 
freest play to reason — by encouraging people to come to their own conclusions 
through a process of developing their own rational faculties; faith that (with proper 
encouragement and cultivation) people can learn to think for themselves, form ration- 
al viewpoints, draw reasonable conclusions, think coherently and logically, persuade 
each other by reason, and become reasonable, despite the deep-seated obstacles in 
the native character of the human mind and in society. Confidence in reason is devel- 
oped through experiences in which one reasons one's way to insight, solves problems 
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through reason, uses reason to persuade, Is persuaded by reason. Confidence In rea- 
son is undermined when one Is expected to perform tasks without understanding 
why, to repeat statements without having verified or justified them, to accept beliefs 
on the sole basis of authority or social pressure. 



intellectual courage: The willingness to face and fairly assess ideas, beliefs, or viewpoints to 
which we have not given a serious hearing, regardless of our strong negative reactions to 
them. This courage arises from the recognition that ideas considered dangerous or 
absurd are sometimes rationally Justified (In whole or in part), and that conclusions or 
beliefs espoused by those around us or inculcated in us are sometimes false or mislead- 
ing. To determine for ourselves which is which, we must not passively and uncritically 
•accept" what we have "learned". Intellectual courage tomes into play here, because 
inevitably we will come to sec some truth in some ideas considered dangerous and 
absurd and some distortion or falsity in some ideas strongly held in our social group. It 
takes courage to be true to our own thinking in such circumstances. Examining cher- 
ished beliefs is difficult, and the penalties for non-conformity are often severe. 

intellectual empathy: Understanding the need to imaginatively put oneself in the place of oth- 
ers to genuinely understand them. We must recognize our egocentric tendency to identify 
truth with our immediate perceptions or longstanding beliefs. Intellectual empathy corre- 
lates with the ability to accurately reconstruct the viewpoints and reasoning of others 
and to reason from premises, assumptions, and ideas other than our own. This trait also 
requires that we remember occasions when we were wrong, despite an intense conviction 
that we were right, and consider that we might be similarly deceived in a case at hand. 

intellectual humility: Awareness of the limits of one's knowledge, including sensitivity to cir- 
cumstances in which one's native egocentrisrn is likely to function self-deceptively; sensi- 
tivity to bias and prejudice in, and limitations of one's viewpoint Intellectual humility Is 
based on the recognition that no one should claim more than he or she actually knows. It 
does not imply spinelessness or submissiveness. It implies the lack of intellectual preten- 
tiousness, boastfulness, or conceit, combined with insight into the strengths or weak- 
nesses of the logical foundations of one's beliefs. 

intellectual integrity: Recognition of the need to be true to one's own thinking, to be consistent 
in the intellectual standards one applies, to hold oneself to the same rigorous standards 
of evidence and proof to which one holds one's antagonists, to practice what one advo- 
cates for others, and to honestly admit discrepancies and inconsistencies in one's own 
thought and action. This trait develops best in a supportive atmosphere in which people 
feel secure and free enough to honestly acknowledge their inconsistencies, and can 
develop and share realistic ways of ameliorating them. It requires honest acknowledg- 
ment of the difficulties of achieving greater consistency. 

intellectual perseverance: Willingness and consciousness of the need to pursue intellectual 
Insights and truths despite difficulties, obstacles, and frustrations; firm adherence to 
rational principles despite irrational opposition of others; a sense of the need to struggle 
with confusion and unsettled questions over an extended period of time in order to 
achieve deeper understanding or insight. This trait is undermined when teachers and 
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others continually provide the answers* do students* thinking for them or substitute easy 
tricks, algorithms, and short cuts for careful independent thought 

intellectual mam qf justice: Willingness and consciousness of the need to entertain all view- 
points sympathetically and to assess them with the same intellectual standards, without 
reference to one's own feelings or vested Interests, or the feelings or vested interests of 
one's friends* community, or nation; implies adherence to intellectual standards without 
reference to one's own advantage or the advantage of one's group. 

intellectual virtues: The traits of*mlnd and character necessary for right action and thinking; 
the traits of mind and character essential for fairminded rationality; the traits that dis- 
tinguish the narrowmlnded, self-serving critical thinker from the openminded, truth- 
seeking critical thinker. These intellectual traits are interdependent. Each is best 
developed while developing the others as well. They cannot be imposed from without; 
they must be cultivated by encouragement and example. People can come to deeply 
understand and accept these principles by analyzing their experiences of them: learning 
from an unfamiliar perspective, discovering you don't know as much as you thought and 
so on. They include: Intellectual sense of Justice, intellectual perseverance, intellectual 
integrity, intellectual humility* Intellectual empathy* Intellectual courage, (intellectual) 
confidence in reason, and Intellectual autonomy. 

interpret/Interpretation: To give one's own conception of, to place in the context of one's own 
experience, perspective, point of view, or philosophy. Interpretations should be distin- 
guished from the facts, the evidence, the situation. (I may Interpret someone's silence as 
an expression of hostility toward me. Such an Interpretation may or may not be correct. I 
may have projected my patterns of motivation and behavior onto that person, or I may 
have accurately noticed this pattern in the other.) The best Interpretations take the most 
evidence into account Critical thinkers recognize their Interpretations, distinguish them 
from evidence, consider alternative Interpretations, and reconsider their interpretations 
In the light of new evidence. AU learning Involves personal interpretation, since whatever 
we learn we must integrate into our own thinking and action. What we learn must be 
given a meaning by us, must be meaningful to us, and hence involves Interpretive acts 
on our part Didactic instruction, in attempting to directly implant knowledge in stu- 
dents' minds, typically ignores the role of personal Interpretation in learning. 

intuition: The direct knowing or learning of something without the conscious use of reasoning. 
We sometimes seem to know or learn things without recognizing how we came to that 
knowledge. When this occurs, we experience an inner sense that what we believe is true. 
The problem is that sometimes we are correct (and have genuinely experienced an intu- 
ition) and sometimes we are incorrect (having fallen ^rictim to one of our prejudiced. A 
critical thinker does not blindly accept that what he or she thinks or believes but cannot 
account for is necessarily true. A critical thinker realizes how easily we confuse intu- 
itions and prejudices. Critical thinkers may follow their inner sense that something Is so, 
but only with a healthy sense of intellectual humility. 

There is a second sense of 'intuition' that is important for critical thinking, and that is 
the meaning suggested in the following sentence: To develop your critical thinking abili- 
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tics, it is important to develop your critical thinking intuitional This sense of the word is 
connected to the fact that we can learn concepts at various levels of depth. If we learn 
nothing more than an abstract definition for a word and do not learn how to apply it 
effectively in a wide variety of situations, one might say that we end up with no intuitive 
basis for applying it We lack the insight into how, when, and why it applies. Helping stu- 
dents to develop critical thinking intuitions i? helping them gain the practical insights 
necessary for a ready and swift application of concepts to cases in a large array of cir- 
cumstances. We want critical thinking to be Intuitive" to our students, ready and avail- 
able for immediate translation into their everyday thought and experience. 

U^rationalArrationcdity: 1) Lacking the power to reason. 2) Contrary to reason or logic. 3) 
Senseless, absurd. Uncritical thinkers have failed to develop the ability or power to rea- 
son well. Their beliefs and practices, then, are often contrary to reason and logic, and are 
sometimes senseless or absurd. It is important to recognize, however, that in societies 
with irrational beliefs and practices, it is not clear whether challenging those beliefs and 
practices — and therefore possibly endangering oneself — is rational or irrational. 
Furthermore, suppose one's vested interests are best advanced by adopting beliefs and 
practices that are contrary to reason. Is it then rational to follow reason and negate one's 
vested interests or follow one's interests and ignore reason? These very real dilemmas of 
eveiyday life represent on-going problems for critical thinkers. Selfish critical thinkers, of 
course, face no dilemma here because of their consistent commitment to advance their 
narrow vested interests. Fairminded critical thinkers make these decisions self-con- 
sciously and honestly assess the results. 

irrational learning: All rational learning presupposes rational assent And, though we some- 
times forget it not all learning is automatically or even commonly rational. Much that 
we learn in everyday life is quite distinctively irrational It is quite possible — and indeed 
the bulk of human learning is unfortunately of this character — to come to believe any 
number of things wtthout knowing how or why. It is quite possible, in other words, to 
believe for irrational reasons: because those around us believe, because we are reward- 
ed for believing, because we are afraid to disbelieve, because our vested interest is 
served by belief, because we are more comfortable with belief, or because we have ego 
identified ourselves, our image, or our personal being with belief. In all of these cases, 
our beliefs are without rational grounding, without good reason and evidence, without 
the foundation a rational person demands. We become rational, on the other hand, to 
the extent that our beliefs and actions are grounded in good reasons and evidence; to 
the extent that we recognize and critique our own irrationality: to the extent that we are 
not moved by bad reasons and a multiplicity of irrational motives, fears, and desires; to 
the extent that we have cultivated a passion for clarity, accuracy, and fairmindedness. 
These global skills, passions, and dispositions, integrated into behavior and thought, 
characterize the rational, the educated, and the critical person. See higher and lower 
order learning, knowledge, didactic instruction. 

Judgment: 1) The act of judging or deciding. 2) Understanding and good sense. A person has 
good judgment when they typically judge and decide on the basis of understanding and 
good sense. Whenever we form a belief or opinion, make a decision, or act, we do so on 
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the basis of Implicit or explicit judgments. All thought presupposes making judgments 
concerning what is so and what is not so, what is true and what is not To cultivate peo- 
ple's ability to think critically is to foster their judgment, to help them to develop the 
habit of judging on the basis of reason, evidence, logic, and good sense. Good judgment 
is developed, not by merely learning about principles of good judgment, but by frequent 
practice judging and assessing judgments. 

justtfy/JvMtiflcatlon: The act of showing a belief, opinion, action, or policy to be in accord with 
reason and evidence, to be ethically acceptable, or both. Education should foster rea- 
sonabllity in students. This requires that both teachers and students develop the dispo- 
sition to ask for and give justifications for beliefs, opinions, actions, and policies. Asking 
for a justification should not, then, be viewed as an insult or attack, but rather as a 
normal act of a rational person. Didactic modes of teaching that do not encourage stu- 
dents to question the Justification for what is asserted fail to develop a thoughtful envi- 
ronment conducive to education. 

know: To have a clear perception or understanding of. to be sure of. to have a firm mental grasp 
of; information applies to data that are gathered in any way. as by reading, observation, 
hearsay, etc. and does not necessarily connote validity; knowledge applies to any body of 
facts gathered by study, observation, etc. and to the ideas inferred from these facts, and 
connotes an understanding of what is known. Critical thinkers need to distinguish 
knowledge from opinion and belief. See knowledge. 

knowledge: The act of having a clear and justifiable grasp of what is so or of how to do something. 
Knowledge is based on understanding or skill, which in turn are based on thought, study, 
and experience. Thoughtless knowledge* is a contradiction. 'Blind knowledge* is a contra- 
diction. Unjustifiable knowledge* is a contradiction. Knowledge implies justifiable belief or 
skilled action. Hence, when students blindly memorize and are tested for recall, they are 
not being tested for knowledge. Knowledge is continually confused with recall in present- 
day schooling. This confusion Is a deep-seated impediment to the integration of critical 
thinking Into schooling. Genuine knowledge is inseparable from thinking minds. We often 
wrongly talk of knowledge as though It could be divorced from thinking, as though it could 
be gathered up by one person and given to another in the form of a collection of sentences 
to remember. When we talk In this way. we forget that knowledge, by its very nature. 
depends on thought. Knowledge Is produced by thought, analyzed by thought, compre- 
hended by thought, organized, evaluated, maintained, and transformed by thought. 
Knowledge can be acquired only through thought Knowledge exists, properly speaking, 
only In minds that have comprehended and justified it through thought. Knowledge Is not 
to be confused with belief nor with symbolic representation of belief. Humans easily and 
frequently believe things that are false or believe things to be true without knowing them 
to be so. A book contains knowledge only in a derivative sense, only because minds can 
thoughtfully read it and through that process gain knowledge. 

logic: 1) Correct reasoning or the study of correct reasoning and its foundations. 2) The rela- 
tionships between propositions (supports, assumes, implies, contradicts, counts against. 
Is relevant to. ...). 3) The system of principles, concepts, and assumptions that underlie 
any discipline, activity, or practice. 4) The set of rational considerations that bear upon 
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the truth or justification of any belief or set of beliefs. 5) Hie set of rational considera- 
tions that bear upon the settlement of any question or set of questions. The word 'logic' 
covers a range of related concerns all bearing upon the question of rational justification 
and explanation. AO human thought and behavior is to some extent based on logic rather 
than instinct. Humans tiy to figure things out using ideas, meanings, and thought Such 
intellectual behavior inevitably* Involves "logic" or considerations of a logical sort: some 
sense of what is relevant and irrelevant of what supports and what counts against a 
belief, of what we should and should not assume, of what we should and should not 
claim, of what we do and do not know, of what is and is not implied, of what does and 
does not contradict of what we should or should not do or believe. Concepts have a logic 
in that we can investigate the conditions under which they do and do not apply, of what 
is relevant or irrelevant to them, of what they do or dont imply, etc Questions have a 
logic in that we can investigate the conditions under which they can be settled. 
Disciplines have a logic in that they have purposes and a set of logical structures that 
bear upon those purposes: assumptions, concepts, issues, data, theories, claims, impli- 
cations, consequences, etc. The concept of logic is a seminal notion in critical thinking. 
Unfortunately, it takes a considerable length of time before most people become comfort- 
able with its multiple uses. In part this is due to people's failure to monitor their own 
thinking in keeping with the standards of reason and logic. This is not to deny, of course, 
that logic is involved in all human thinking. It is rather to say that the logic we use is 
often implicit unexpressed, and sometimes contradictory. See knowledge, higher and 
lower order learning, the logic of a discipline, the logic of language, the logic of questions. 

the logic qf a discipline: The notion that every technical term has logical relationships with other 
technical terms, that some terms are logically more basic than others, and that every disci- 
pline relies on concepts, assumptions, and theories, makes claims, gives reasons and evi- 
dence, avoids contradictions and inconsistencies, has implications and consequences, etc. 
Though all students study disciplines, most are ignorant of the logic of the disciplines they 
study. This severely limits their ability to grasp the discipline as a whole, to think Indepen- 
dently within it to compare and contrast it with other disciplines, and to apply it outside 
the context of academic assignments. Typically now, students do not look for seminal 
terms as they study an area. They do not strive to translate technical terms into analogies 
and ordinary words they understand or distinguish technical from ordinary uses of terms. 
They do not look for the basic assumptions of the disciplines they study. Indeed, on the 
whole, they do not know what assumptions are nor why it is important to examine them. 
What they have in their heads exists like so many BB's in a bag. Whether one thought sup- 
ports or follows from another, whether one thought elaborates another, exemplifies, presup- 
poses, or contradicts another, are matters students have not learned to think about They 
have not learned to use thought to understand thought, which is another way of saying 
that they have not learned how to use thought to gain knowledge. Instruction for critical 
thinking cultivates the students' ability to make explicit the logic of what they study. This 
emphasis gives depth and breath to study and learning. It lies at the heart of the differ- 
ences between lower order and higher order learning. See knowledge. 

tlie logic qf language: For a language to exist and be learnable by persons from a variety of cul- 
tures, it is necessary that words have definite uses and defined concepts that transcend 
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partkxdar cultures. The English language, for example, is learned by many peoples of the 
world unfamiliar with English or North American cultures. Critical thinkers must learn to 
use their native language with precision, in keeping with educated usage. Unfortunately, 
many students do not understand the significant relationship between precision in lan- 
guage usage and precision in thought Consider, for example, how most students relate to 
their native language. If one questions them about the meanings of words, their account is 
typically incoherent They often say that people have their own meanings for all the words 
they use, not noticing that, were this true, we could not understand each other. Students 
speak and write in vague sentences because they have no rational criteria for choosing 
words — they simply write whatever words pop into their heads. They do not realize that 
every language has a highly refined logic one must learn in order to express oneself pre- 
cisely. They do not realize that even words similar In meaning typically have different 
implications. Consider, for example, the words explain, expound, explicate, elucidate, 
interpret and construe. Explain implies the process of making clearand intelligible some- 
thing not understood or known. Expound Implies a systematic and thorough explanation, 
often by an expert. Explicate implies a scholarly analysis developed in detail. Elucidate 
implies a shedding of light upon by clear and specific illustration or explanation. Interpret 
implies the bringing out of meanings not Immediately apparent. Construe implies a partic- 
ular interpretation of something whose meaning is ambiguous. See clarify, concept 

the logic of questions: The range of rational considerations that bear upon the settlement of a 
given question or group of questions. A critical thinker is adept at analyzing questions to 
determine what, precisely, a question asks and how to go about rationally settling It. A 
critical thinker recognizes that different kinds of questions often call for different modes 
of thinking, different kinds of considerations, and different procedures and techniques. 
Uncritical thinkers often confuse distinct questions and use considerations irrelevant to 
an issue while ignoring relevant ones. 

lower order learning: Learning by rote memorization, association, and drill. There are a variety 
of forms of lower order learning In the schools which we can Identify by understanding 
the relative lack of logic informing them. Paradlgmatically, lower order learning is learning 
by sheer association or rote. Hence students come to think of history class, for example, 
as a place where you hear names, dates, places, events, and outcomes; where you try to 
remember them and state them on tests. Math comes to be thought of as numbers, sym- 
bols, and formulas — mysterious things you mechanically manipulate as the teacher told 
you in order to get the right answer. Literature is often thought of as uninteresting sto- 
ries to remember along with what the teacher said is important about them. 
Consequently, students leave with a Jumble of undigested fragments, scraps left over 
after they have forgotten most of what they stored in their short-term memories for tests. 
Virtually never do they grasp the logic of what they learn. Rarely do they relate what they 
learn to their own experience or critique each by means of the other. Rarely do they tiy to 
test what they learn in everyday life. Rarely do they ask 'Why is this so? How does this 
relate to what I already know? How does this relate to what I am learning in other class- 
es?" To put the point in a nutshell, very few students think of what they are learning as 
worthy of being arranged logically in their minds or have the slightest idea of how to do 
so. See didactic instruction, monological and multilogical problems and thinking. 
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monological (on+dtmmudtm at j problems: Problems that can be solved by reasoning exclusively 
within one point of view or frame of reference. For example, consider the following prob- 
lems: 1) Ten full crates of walnuts weigh 410 pounds, whereas an empty crate weighs 10 
pounds. How much do the walnuts alone weigh?; and 2) In how many days of the week 
does the third letter of the day's name immediately follow the first letter of the day's name 
in the alphabet? I call these problems and the means by- which they are solved 
"monological". They are settled within one frame of reference with a definite set of logical 
moves. When the right set of moves is performed, the problem is settled. Hie answer or 
solution proposed can be shown by standards implicit in the frame of reference to be the 
"right" answer or solution. Most important human problems are multilogical rather than 
monological nonatomic problems inextricably Joined to other problems, with some concep- 
tual messiness to them and very often with important values lurking in the background. 
When the problems have an empirical dimension, that dimension tends to have a contro- 
versial scope. In multilogical problem*, it is often arguable how some facts should be con- 
sidered and interpreted, and how their significance should be determined. When they 
have a conceptual dimension, there tend to be arguably different ways to pin the concepts 
down. Though life presents us with predominantly multilogical problems, schooling today 
over-emphasizes monological problems. Worse, and more frequently, present instructional 
practices treat multilogical problems as though they were monological. The posing of mul- 
tilogical problems, and their consideration from multiple points of view, play an important 
role in the cultivation of critical thinking and higher order learning. 

monological (onedimensionalj thinking: Thinking that is conducted exclusively within one point 
of view or frame of reference: figuring our how much this $67.49 pair of shoes with a 25% 
discount will cost me; learning what signing this contract obliges me to do; finding out when 
Kennedy was elected President A person can think monologically whether or not the ques- 
> Uon is genuinely monological. (For example, if one considers the question, "Who caused the 

Civil War?" only from a Northerner's perspective, one is thinking monologically about a mul- 
tilogical question.) Hie strong sense critical thinker avoids monological thinking when the 
question is multi-logical. Moreover, higher order learning requires multi-logical thought, 
even when the problem is monological (for example, learning a concept in chemistry), since 
students must explore and assess their original beliefs to develop insight into new ideas. 

multilogical (multi-dimensional) problems: Problems that can be analyzed and approached 
from more than one, often from conflicting, points of view or frames of reference. For 
example, many ecological problems have a variety of dimensions to them: historical, 
social, economic, biological, chemical, moral, political, etc. A person comfortable thinking 
about multilogical problems is comfortable thinking within multiple perspectives, in 
engaging in dialogical and dialectical thinking, in practicing intellectual empathy, in 
thinking across disciplines and domains. See monological problems, the logic of ques- 
tions, the logic of disciplines, intellectual empathy, dialogical instruction. 

multilogical thinking: Thinking that sympathetically enters, considers, and reasons within mul- 
tiple points of view. See multilogical problems, dialectical thinking, dialogical instruction. 

national bias: Prejudice in favor of one's country, it's beliefs, traditions, practices, image, and 
world view; a form of sociocentrism or ethnocentrism. It Is natural, if not inevitable, for 
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people to be favorably disposed toward the beliefs, traditions, practices, and world view 
within which they were raised. Unfortunately, this favorable inclination commonly 
becomes a form of prejudice: a more or less rigid, -national ego-identification which signif- 
icantly distorts one's view of one's own nation and the world at large. It Is manifested in a 
tendency to mindlessly take the side of one's own government to uncritically accept gov* 
ernmental accounts of the nature of disputes with other nations, to uncritically exaggerate 
the virtues of one's own nation while playing down the virtues of "enemy' nations. 
National bias Is reflected in the press and media coverage of every nation of the world. 
Events are included or excluded according to what appears significant within the domi- 
nant world view of the nation, and are shaped into stories to validate that view. Though 
constructed to fit into a particular view of the world, the stories in the news are presented 
as neutral, objective accounts, and uncritically accepted as such because people tend to 
uncritically assume that their own view of things is the way things really are. To become 
responsible critically thinking citizens and fairminded people, students must practice 
identifying national bias in the news and in their texts, and to broaden their perspective 
beyond that of uncritical nationalism. See ethnocentrism, sockxentrism. bias, prejudice, 
world view, intellectual empathy, critical society, dialogkxd instruction, knowledge. 

opinion: A belief, typically one open to dispute. Sheer unreasoned opinion should be distin- 
guished from reasoned Judgment — beliefs formed on the basis of careful reasoning. See 
evcduatkmjudgrrwntjusttjy, know, knowledge, reasonedjudgment 

the perfection* qf thought: Thinking, as an attempt to understand the world as it is, has a 
natural excellence or fitness to it. This excellence is manifest in its clarity, precision, 
specificity, accuracy, relevance, consistency, logicalness, depth, completeness, signifi- 
cance, fairness, and adequacy. These perfections are general canons for thought; they 
represent legitimate concerns irrespective of the discipline or domain of thought To 
develop one's mind and discipline one's thinking with respect to these standards 
requires extensive practice and long-term cultivation. Of course, achieving these stan- 
dards is a relative matter and varies somewhat among domains of thought Being pre- 
cise while doing mathematics is not the same as being precise while writing a poem, 
describing an experience, or explaining a historical event. Furthermore, one perfection 
of thought may be periodically incompatible with the others: adequacy to purpose. Time 
and resources sufficient to thoroughly anaiyze a question or problem is all too often an 
unaffordable luxury. Also, since the social world is often irrational and unjust, because 
people are often manipulated to act against their interests, and because skilled thought 
often serves vested Interest, thought adequate to these manipulative purposes may 
require skilled violation of the common standards for good thinking. Skilled propaganda, 
skilled political debate, skilled defense of a group's interests, skilled deception of one's 
enemy may require the violation or selective application of any of the above standards. 
Perfecting one's thought as an instrument for success in a world based on power and 
advantage differs from perfecting one's thought for the apprehension and defense of 
fairminded truth. To develop one's critical thinking skills merely to the level of adequacy 
for social success is to r*<>velop those skills in a lower or weaker sense. 
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personal contradiction: An inconsistent in one's personal life, wherein one says one thing and 
does another, or uses a double standard, judging oneself and one's friends by an easier 
standard than that used for people one doesn't like; typically a form of hypocrisy accom- 
panied by self-deception. Most personal contradictions remain unconscious. People too 
often Ignore the difficulty of becoming intellectually and morally consistent preferring 
instead to merely admonish others. Personal contradictions are more likely to be discov- 
ered, analyzed, and reduced In an atmosphere in which they can be openly admitted and 
realistically considered without excessive penalty. See egocentrictty, intellectual integrity. 

perspective (point qf view): Human thought is relational and selective. It is impossible to under- 
stand any person, event or phenomenon from every vantage point simultaneously. Our 
purposes often control how we see things. Critical thinking requires that this fact be 
taken into account when analyzing and assessing thinking. This is not to say that 
human thought is incapable of truth and objectivity, but only that human truth, objec- 
tivity, and insight is virtually always limited and partial, virtually n^ver total and abso- 
lute. The hard sciences are themselves a good example of this point, since qualitative 
realities are systematically ignored in favor of quantifiable realities. 

precision: The quality of being accurate, definite, and exact Hie standards and modes of preci- 
sion vaiy according to subject and context. See the logic of language, elements of thought. 

prejudice: A judgment belief, opinion, point of view — favorable or unfavorable — formed before 
the facts are known, resistant to evidence and reason, or in disregard of facts which con- 
tradict it. Self-announced prejudice is rare. Prejudice almost always exists in obscured, 
rationalized, socially validated, functional forms. It enables people to sleep peacefully at 
night even while flagrantly abusing the rights of others. It enables people to get more of 
what they want, or to get it more easily. It is often sanctioned with a superabundance of 
pomp and self-righteousness. Unless we recognize these powerful tendencies toward selfish 
thought in our social institutions, even in what appear to be lofty actions and moralistic 
rhetoric, we will not face squarely the problem of prejudice in human thought and action. 
Uncritical and selfishly critical thought are often prejudiced. Most instruction in schools 
today, because students do not think their way to what they accept as true, tends to give 
students prejudices rather than knowledge. For example, partly as a result of schooling, 
people often accept as authorities those who liberally sprinkle their statements with num- 
bers and intellectual-sounding language, however irrational or unjust their positions. This 
prejudice toward psuedo-authority impedes rational assessment See insight knowledge. 

premise: A proposition upon which an argument is based or from which a conclusion is drawn. 
A starting point of reasoning. For example, one might say, in commenting on someone's 
reasoning, "You seem to be reasoning from the premise that everyone is selfish in every- 
thing they do. Do you hold this belief?" 

principle: A fundamental truth, law, doctrine, value, or commitment, upon which others are 
based. Rules, which are more specific, and often superficial and arbitrary, are based on 
principles. Rules are more algorithmic; they needn't be understood to be followed. 
Principles must be understood to be appropriately applied or followed. Principles go to 
the heart of the matter. Critical thinking is dependent on principles, not rules and proce- 
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dures. Critical thinking is principled, not procedural, thinking. Principles cannot be truly 
grasped through didactic Instruction; they must be practiced and applied to be internal- 
ized. See higher order learning, lower order learning, judgment 



problem: A question, matter, situation, or person that is perplexing or difficult to figure out, han- 
dle, or resolve. Problems, like questions, can be divided into many types. Each has a 
(particular) logic. See logk: of questions, monologlcal problems, multilogical problems. 

problem+olving: Whenever a problem cannot be solved formulaically or robotically, critical think- 
ing is required: first to determine the nature and dimensions of the problem, and then, in 
the light of the first to determine the considerations, points of view, concepts, theories, 
data, and reasoning relevant to its solution. Extensive practice in independent problem- 
solving is essential to developing critical thought. Problem-solving is rarefy best approached 
procedurally or as a series of rigidly followed steps. For example, problem-solving schemas 
typically begin, "State the problem." Rarely can problems be precisely and fairly stated prior 
to analysis, gathering of evidence, and dialoglcal or dialectical thought wherein several pro- 
visional descriptions of the problem are proposed, assessed, and revised. 

proof (prove}: Evidence or reasoning so strong or certain as to demonstrate the truth or accept- 
ability of a conclusion beyond a reasonable doubt. How strong evidence or reasoning 
have to be to demonst ^te what they purport to P rovc varies from context to context, 
depending on the significance of the conclusion or the seriousness of the implications fol- 
lowing from it See domain of thought. 

rational/rationality: That which conforms to principles of good reasoning, is sensible, shows good 
judgment is consistent logical, complete, and relevant Rationality is a summary term like 
Virtue* or 'goodness*. It is manifested in an unlimited number of ways and depends on a 
host of principles. There is some ambiguity in it, depending on whether one considers only 
the logicalness and effectiveness by which one pursues one's ends, or whether it includes 
the assessment of ends themselves. There is also ambiguity in whether one considers self- 
ish ends to be rational, even when they conflict with what is just Does a rational person 
have to be just or only skilled in pursuing his or her interests? Is it rational to be rational 
in an irrational world? See perfections of thought Irrational/ irrationality, logL, intellectual 
virtues, weak sense critical thinking, strong sense critical thinking. 

rational emotions/passions: R S. Peters has explained the significance of the affective side of 
reason and critical thought In his defense of the necessity of "rational passions*: 

There is, for instance, the hatred of contradictions and inconsistencies, together with the love 
of clarity and hatred of confusion without which words could not be held to relatively constant 
meanings and testable rules and generalizations stated. A reasonable man cannot, without some 
special explanation, slap his sides with delight or express indifference if he is told that what he 
says is confused, incoherent, and perhaps riddled with contradictions. 

Reason is the antithesis of arbitrariness. In its operation it is supported by the appropriate pas- 
sions which are mainly negative in character — the hatred of irrelevance, special pleading, and 
arbitrary fiat The more developed emotion of indignation is aroused when some excess of arbi- 
trariness is perpetuated in a situation where people's interests and claims are at stake. The positive 
side of this is the passion for fairness and impartial consideration of claims .... 

A man who is prepared to reason must feel strongly that he must follow the arguments and 
decide things in terms of where they lead. He must have a sense of the giveness of the imper- 
sonality of such considerations. In so far as thoughts about persons enter his head they should 
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be tinged with the respect which is due to another Who, like himself, may have a point of 
view which is worth considering, who may have a glimmering of the truth which has so far 
eluded himself. A parson who proceeds in this way, who is influenced by such passions, is 
what we call a reasonable man. 

rational self: Our character and nature to the extent that we seek to base our beliefs and 
actions on good reasoning and evidence. Who we are, what our true character is, or our 
predominant qualities are, is always somewhat or even greatly different from who we 
think we are. Human egocentrism and accompanying self-deception often stand in the 
way of our gaining more insight into ourselves. We can develop a rational self, become a 
person who gains significant insight into what our true character is, only by reducing 
our egocentrism and self-deception. Critical thinking is essential to this process. 

rational society; See critical society. 

reasoned Judgment: Any belief^or conclusion reached on ihe basis of careful thought and reflec- 
tion, distinguished from mere or unreasoned opinion on the one hand, and from sheer 
fact on the other. Few people have a clear sense of which of their beliefs are based on 
reasoned judgment and which on mere opinion. Moral or ethical questions, for example, 
are questions requiring reasoned Judgment. One way of conceiving of subject-matter edu- 
cation is as developing students* ability to engage in reasoned Judgment in accordance 
with the standards of each subject 

reasoning: The mental processes of those who reason; especially the drawing of conclusions or 
inferences from observations, facts, or hypotheses; the evidence or arguments used in 
this procedure. A critical thinker tries to develop the capacity to transform thought into 
reasoning at will, or rather, the ability to make his or her inferences explicit, along with 
the assumptions or premises upon which those inferences are based. Reasoning is a 
form of explicit Inferring, usually involving multiple steps. When students write a persua- 
sive paper, for example, we want them to be clear about their reasoning. 

reciprocity: The act of entering empathically into the point of view or line of reasoning of oth- 
ers; learning to think as others do and by that means sympathetically assessing that 
thinking. (Reciprocity requires creative imagination as well as intellectual skill and a 
commitment to fairmindedness.) * 

relevant: Bearing upon or relating to the matter at hand; relevant implies close logical relationship 
with, and importance to, the matter under consideration; germane implies such close natu- 
ral connection as to be highly appropriate or fit; pertinent implies an immediate and direct 
bearing on the matter at hand (a pertinent suggestion); apposite applies to that which is 
both relevant and happily suitable or appropriate: applicable refers to that which can be 
brought to bear upon a particular matter or problem. Students often have problems sticking 
to an issue and distinguishing information that bears upon a problem from information that 
does not Merely reminding students to limit themselves to relevant considerations foils to 
solve this problem. The usual way of teaching students the term •relevant* is to mention only 
clear-cut cases of relevance and irrelevance. Consequently, students do not learn that not 
everything that seems relevant is, or that some things which do not seem relevant are. 
Sensitivity to (ability to Judge) relevance can only be developed with continual practice — 
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practice distinguishing relevant from irrelevant data, evaluating or Judging relevance, argu- 
ing for and against the relevance of facts and considerations. 

se\fdeception: Deceiving one's self about one's true motivations, character, identity, etc. One 
possible definition of the human species is The Self-Deceiving Animal". Self-deception 
is a fundamental problem in human life and the cause of much human suffering. 
Overcoming self-deception through self-critical thinking is a fundamental goal of 
strong sense critical thinking. See egocentric, rational self, personal contradiction, 
social contradiction, intellectual virtues. 

social contradiction: An inconsistency between what a society preaches and what it practices. 
In every society there is some degree of inconsistency between its image of itself and its 
actual character. Social contradiction typically correlates with human self-deception on 
the social or cultural level. Critical thinking is essential for the recognition of inconsis- 
tencies, and recognition is essential for reform and eventual integrity. 

sociocentricity: The assumption that one's own social group is inherently and self-evidently 
superior to all others. When a group or society sees itself as superior, and so considers its 
views as correct or as the only reasonable or Justifiable views, and all its actions as Justi- 
fied, there is a tendency to presuppose this superiority in all of its thinking and thus, to 
think closedmlndedly. All dissent and doubt are considered disloyal and rejected without 
consideration. Few people recognize the sociocentric nature of much of their thought. 

Socratic questioning: A mode of questioning that deeply probes the meaning, Justification, or 
logical strength of a claim, position, or line of reasoning. Socratic questioning can be car- 
ried out in a variety of ways and adapted to many levels of ability and understanding. 
See elements of thought dialogtcal instruction, knowledge. 

specify/specific: To mention, describe, or define in detail; limiting or limited; specifying or 
specified; precise; definite. Student thinking, speech, and writing tend to be vague, 
abstract, and ambiguous rather than specific, concrete, and clear. Learning how to 
state one's views specifically is essential to learning how to think clearly, precisely, and 
accurately. See perfections of thought. 

strong sense critical thinker: One who is predominantly characterized by the following traits: I j 
an ability to question deeply one's own framework of thought; 2) an ability to reconstruct 
sympathetically and imaginatively the strongest versions of points of view and frameworks 
of thought opposed to one's own; and 3) an ability to reason dlalectically (multllogically) in 
such a way as to determine when one's own point of view Is at its weakest and when an 
opposing point of view is at its strongest. Strong sense critical thinkers are not routinely 
blinded by their own points of view. They know they have points of view and therefore rec- 
ognize on what framework of assumptions and ideas their own thinking is based. They 
realize the necessity of putting their own assumptions and ideas to the test of the 
strongest objections that can be leveled against them. Teaching for critical thinking in the 
strong sense is teaching so that students explicate, understand, and critique their own 
deepest prejudices, biases, and misconceptions, thereby discovering and contesting their 
own egocentric and sociocentric tendencies. Only if we contest our inevitable egocentric 
and sociocentric habits of thought, can we hope to think in a genuinely rational fashion. 
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Only diabgical thinking about basic issues that genuinely matter to the individual pro- 
vides the kind of practice and skill essential to strong sense critical thinking. 

Students need to develop all critical thinking skills in diabgical settings to achieve ethi- 
cally rational development, that is, genuine fairmindedness. If critical thinking is taught 
simply as atomic skills separate from the ernpathic practice of entering into points of 
view that students are fearful of or hostile toward, they will simply And additional 
means of rationalizing prejudices and preconceptions, or convincing people that their 
point of view is the correct one. They will be transformed from vulgar to sophisticated 
(but not to strong sense) critical thinkers. 

teach; The basic Inclusive word for the imparting of knowledge or skills. It usually connotes 
some individual attention to the learner instruct implies systematized teaching, usually 
in some particular subject; educate stresses the development of latent faculties and pow- 
ers by formal, systematic teaching, especially -in institutions of higher learning; train 
implies the development of a particular faculty or skill or instruction toward a particular 
occupation, as by methodical discipline, exercise, etc. See knowledge. 

theory: A systematic statement of principles involved in a subject; a formulation of apparent 
relationships or underlying principles of certain observed phenomena which has been 
verified to some degree. Often without realizing it, we form theories that help us make 
sense of the people, events, and problems in our lives. Critical thinkers put their theories 
to the test of experience and give due consideration to the theories of others. Critical 
thinkers do not take their theories to be facts. 

think: The general word meaning to exercise the mental faculties so as to form ideas, arrive at 
conclusions, etc.; reason implies a logical sequence of thought, starting with what is known 
or assumed and advancing to a definite conclusion through the inferences drawn; reflect 
implies a turning of one's thoughts back on a subject and connotes deep or quiet continued 
thought; speculate implies a reasoning on the basis of incomplete or uncertain evidence 
and therefore stresses the conjectural character of the opinions formed; deliberate implies 
careful and thorough consideration of a matter in order to arrive at a conclusion. Though 
everyone thinks, few people think critically. We dont need instruction to think; we think 
spontaneously. We need instruction to learn how to discipline and direct our thinking on 
the basis of sound intellectual standards. See elements of thought perfections of thought 

truth: Conformity to knowledge, fact, actuality, or logic: a statement proven to be or accepted 
as true, not false or erroneous. Most people uncritically assume their views to be correct 
and true. Most people, in other words, assume themselves to possess the truth. Critical 
thinking is essential to avoid this, If for no other reason. 

uncritical person: One who has not developed intellectual skills (naive, conformist, easily 
manipulated, dogmatic, easily confused, unclear, closedminded, narrowminded, careless 
in word choice, inconsistent, unable to distinguish evidence from interpretation). 
Uncritlcalness Is a fundamental problem in human life, for when we are uncritical we 
nevertheless think of ourselves as critical. The first step in becoming a critical thinker 
consists in recognizing that we are uncritical. Teaching for Insight into uncritlcalness is 
an important part of teaching for critlcalness. 
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vague: Not clearly, precisely, or definitely expressed or stated; not sharp, ceitaln, or precise in 
thought feeling, or expression. Vagueness of thought and expression is a major obstacle 
to the development of critical thinking. We cannot begin to test our beliefs until we recog- 
nize clearly what they are* We cannot disagree with what someone says until we are clear 
about what they mean. Students need much practice in transforming vague thoughts 
into clear ones. See ambiguous, darify, concept logic, logic of questions, logic of language. 

verbid implication: That which follows, according to the logic of the language. If I say, for exam- 
pie, that someone used flatteiy on me, I imply that the compliments were insincere and 
given only to make me feel positively toward that person, to manipulate me against my 
reason or interest for some end. See imply, infer, empirical implication, elements of thought. 

weak menm critical thinkr/?* 1) Those who do not hold themselves or those with whom they 
ego-identify to the same intellectual standards to which they hold "opponents*. 2) Those 
who have not learned how to reason empathically within points of view or frames of refer- 
ence with which they disagree. 3) Those who tend to think monologicalfy. 4) Those who do 
not genuinely accept, though they may verbally espouse, the values of critical thinking. 5 ) 
Those who use the intellectual skills of critical thinking selectively and self-deceptively to 
foster and serve their vested interests (at the expense of truth); able to Identify flaws In the 
reasoning of others and refute them; able to shore up their own beliefs with reasons. 

world view: All human action takes place within a way of looking at and interpreting the world. 
As schooling now stands, tfeiy little is done to help students to grasp how they are view- 
ing the world and how those views determine the character of Uieir experience, their 
interpretations, their conclusions about events and persons, etc. In teaching for critical 
thinking in a strong sense, we make the discovery of one's own world view and the expe- 
rience of other people's world views a fundamental priority. See bias, interpret 
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Critical Thinking Strategies 

What every teacher needs to know! 



What do I do when . . . 

. . .my students do not learn how to work by, 
or think for, themselves? 

. . . they don't know how to reason well 

enough to master a subject? 

How do I . . . 

. . . teach "content" when my students don't 

read, write, speak, or listen critically? 

Solution! 

How-to-do-it handbooks help you the teacher, 
alone or with others, to use critical thinking as 
a powerful tool for teaching and learning. 

S Devised and designed by one of the best 
known and respected authorities on critical 
thinking, Richard Paul. 

S Acclaimed by teachers and leading educators, 
such as Art Costa, Sandra Black, Bob Swartz. 
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Critical Thinking Strategies 

Handbooks K-3, 4-6, 6-9, High School 







chard-Paul 



Hundreds of Lessons shown 
"before" and "after" 

Theory and practice integrated 

Practical teaching strategies 
that help students prepare for 
an increasingly complex and 
changing world by fostering 
disciplined, flexible, articulate, 
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Richard Paul has written over forty articles on criti- 
cal thinking in the last five years, yet ready access 
to them has been hampered by the variety of publications 
in which they have appeared. This anthology collects 
together the major essays of Richard Paul on critical 
thinking, including a number of important unpublished 
ones. As a collection, it makes a powerful case for critical 
thinking as essential not only for academic but for politi- 
cal, social, and personal life as well Paul inevitably can* 
vases critical thinking from a broad perspective. He 
views it historically, socially, psychologically, ethically, 
philosophically, and pedagogically. While seeing clearly 
its universal application across domains of knowledge 
and learning, he also sees the need for working out the 
details of that universality in specific contexts and 
domains. Bringing his major papers together enables the 
reader to grasp something of the breadth and depth of the 




role thinking plays in human life and knowledge, and of 
why reform of education grounded in critical thinking is 
essential to the future of humankind It enables the reader 
to see why critical thinking must be cultivated from the 
earliest years of children's lives and why this must be 
understood as a long term commitment 

Paul's writings on critical thinking model /he pro- 
cesses that all thinking must undergo as it develops. They 
overlap and criss-cross each other in many different 
ways. Reflective reader* will find themselves coming at 
the same ground from a number of different vantage 
points. 

As the table of contents indicates, this volume 
includes essays and papers that integrate the theory and 
practice of critical thinking and critical thinking instruc- 
tion. It will be of special interest, therefore, to educators 
concerned with classroom practice. 
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Critical Thinking Forum 

on VHS Tape! 
□ 

from the 

Center for Critical Thinking and Moral Critique 

a series of eight Resource Programs produced for PBS Adult Learning Service 

Part I: Why Critical Thinking? 

Critical Thinking and the Human Emotions — Most instruction is designed 

without an adequate understanding of the profound role of human emotions and passions in learn- 
ing. In this program, Carol Ibvris, distinguished social psychologist and author of Anger: The 
Misunderstood Emotions, engages in a lively discussion on the relation of disciplined thought to 
emotions and passions. Many of the traditional views of reason and emotion are critiqued in this 
session, and the implications for education emerge vividly. 



Critical Thinking and Mathematical Problem Solving — Surely it's not 

possible to pass a math class without doing much disciplined thinking. Not so! argues Alan 
Schoenfeld, distinguished math educator from the University of California. Most students do not 
learn to think mathematically precisely because of the domination of didactic lecture, standard 
algorithmic practice and one-dimensional testing that characterizes most math classes. When 
independent critical thinking is the heart of class activity, Schoenfeld says, genuine mathematical 
thinking emerge.:: fcr Ihe first time. 



Infusing Critical Thinking into Community College Instruction — 

For critical thinking to become a significant force in student learning, it is essential that it per- 
meate instruction across the disciplines. Unfortunately, students do not arrive on campus with 
developed critical thinking abilities and most professors are up in the air as to how they can cover 
essential content and also foster critical thinking. In this program, faculty development leaders 
from five diverse community colleges discuss their strategies for making critical thinking central 
to instruction. 



Infusing Critical Thinking into Instruction at Four Year Colleges and 
Universities — Though four year colleges and universities tend to draw students with higher 
test scores and grade point averages than those entering community colleges, it does not follow 
that those students have developed critical thinking skills and abilities adequate to university 
learning. Five faculty development leaders from diverse colleges and universities discuss the 
problem of infusing critical thinking into instruction. 
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Critical Thinking Forum 

on VHS Tape! 

□ 

from the 

Center for Critical Thinking and Moral Critique 

a series of eight Resource Programs produced for PBS Adult Learning Service 

Part II: How to Infuse Critical Thinking K-12 

Critical Thinking: The Thinking that Masters the Content — 

This program investigates why traditional didactic instruction inevitably fails and why critical 
thinking is essential to in-depth learning. Three dimensions of thought are emphasized: 1) fine- 
textured thinking such as identifying evidence and reasons, probing for assumptions, drawing 
careful conclusions, and noticing inconsistencies; 2) skills such as reasoning within multiple points 
of view and reading, writing, speaking, and listening critically; and 3) affective skills so students 
develop traits such as fairmindedness, intellectual courage, humility, and persistence. 

Transforming Critical Thinking Principles into Teaching Strategies — 

Critical thinking is based not on rules but on principles that can be learned by any willing teacher 
and transformed into a variety of teaching and learning strategies. In this program, a variety of 
grade-levels and subject matter illustrations are used to illustrate how critical thinking principles 
that are integrated into modes of teaching become modes of learning as well. 

Remodelling Lessons and Redesigning Instruction to Infuse Critical 
Thinking — In this program, the teacher becomes the focus as Richard Paul explains how, by 
learning to think critically about their own instruction, teachers can remodel their lessons and 
redesign their instruction. Virtually every traditional lesson or unit can bo remodelled in a variety 
of ways to infuse critical thinking. When it is, passive students become actively engaged. The 
teacher's monologue becomes a classroom dialogue. And content becomes something understood, 
mastered, and used — not just something memorized today and forgotten tomorrow. 



The Greensboro Plan; Long-Term Critical Thinking Staff Development in 
an Urban Multi-Racial School District — In its third year of a long-term staff 

development program to infuse critical thinking, two teachers become full-time classroom 
consultants to encourage teachers to think critically about their own instruction. The aim is to 
remodel lessons and redesign instruction in order to infuse reasoning, writing, and critical 
thinking pervasively. Slowly but progressively, a new atmosphere is developing that encourages 
independent thinking for both teachers and students. This volunteer program, growing in support 
from both teachers and administrators, is a model for districts willing to work for long-term, 
substantial, educational reform. 
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Order Form 



Please send me free information on: 

The Annual Critical Thinking Conference Q 

The Audio & Video Tape Collection ~ ~ □ 

Other (Specify) Q 

I would like to order the following: 

Books 

Critical Thinking:What Every Person Needs to Survive 

in a Rapidly Changing World (700 pp.).- — □ $19.95 

Critical Tanking Handbook K-3 (322 pp.) ~ □ $18.00 

Critical Thinking Handbook: 4-6 (316 pp.) □ $18.00 

Critical Thinking Handbook: 6-9 (320 pp.) □ $18.00 

Critical Thinking Handbook: High School (416 pp.) '.□ $18.00 

The Greensboro Han for Critical Thinking Staff Development (212 pp.) □ $8.95 

Discount Available for Bulk Orders 

VHS Tapes 

Critical Thinking Forum 1990: Parts I and II □ $650 

All eight programs delivered as available in Spring/Fall 1990 

Part I: Why Critical Thinking? □ $375 

Four programs delivered as available in Spring 1990 

Part n: How to Infuse Critical Thinking K-12 □ $375 

Four programs delivered as available in Fall 1990 

Purchase by Individual Program (please check ihose you wish io order) 

Critical Thinking and the Human Emotions □ $125 

Critical Thinking and Mathematical Problem Solving .□ $125 

Infusing Critical Thinking into Community College Instniction □ $125 

Infusing Critical Thinking into Instruction at Four Year Colleges/Universities □ $125 

Critical Thinking: The Thinking that Masters the Content Q $125 

Transforming Critical Thinking Principles into Teaching Strategies O $125 

Remodeling ; Lessons & Redesigning Instruction to Infuse Critical Thinking □ $125 

The Greensboro Plan: Long Term Critical Thinking Staff Development □ $125 

Shipping: $3.50 for the first tape or book, $1.00 for each additional item 

Foreign Orders: $7.50 for the first tape or book, $100 for each additional item Shipping S 

California orders 6.25% tax S 

TotalS 



Make Check or Purchase Order Payable to: Foundation for Critical Thinking (US, currency only) 
Send order to: Center for Critical Thinking and Moral Critique 

Sonoma State University, Rohnert Park, CA 94928 (707)664-2940 

Ship to: 

Name: 

Address: 



Phone:. 
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Help Us "Remodel" this Handbook 



In the spirit of good critical thinking, we want your assessment of this handbook and ideas 
• for its improvement Your ideas might be rewarded with a scholarship to the next International 
Conference on Critical Thinking! 

Evaluation: 

Here's what I found most useful about the handbook: 



This is what I think Is in need of change: 



Here are my ideas for improving the handbook: 



Send evaluation to: Center For Critical Thinking: Sonoma State University: Rohnert Park, CA 
94928, 
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The Director of the Center 

Richard W. Paul, the director of the Center for 
Critical Thinking, Is widely recognized at a 
major leader In the national and International 
critical t n*" fc|w g movement*. His views on criti- 
cal thinking have been canvassed In The New 
York Times, Education Week, The Chronicle of 
Higher Education, American Teacher, 
Newsweek, and U.S. News and World Report. 
Besides publishing seminal articles in the field, 
he has organised two national and seven inter- 
im 'clonal conferences on critical thinking. He 
has given invited lectures at many universities 
and colleges, Including Harvard, University of 
Chicago, University of Illinois, The University of 
Amsterdam, and the University of Costa Rica, 
as well as workshops and lectures on critical 
thinking in every region of the country. 

Professor Paul has been the recipient of numer- 
ous honors and awards, including most recently 
being named "distinguished philosopher" (by the Council for Philosophical 
Studies, 1987), O. C. Tanner lecturer In Humanities (by Utah SUte University, 
1986), Lansdowne Visiting Scholar (by the University of Victoria, 1987), and the 
Alfred Korsybski Memorial Lecturer (by the Insitute for General Semantics, 1987). 
He has been selected for inclusion In Who's Who in American Education. 

Professor Paul hw been active in helping to develop the concept of critical think- 
ing being used to design tests In critical thinking (K-12) by the State Department 
ofWutation In California and is irking with Edward M. Glaser in revising the 
Watson-Closer Critical Thinking Appraisal. As part of his work with Dr. Glaser, 
Richard Paul is developing a test for fairmlndedness. 

Professor Paul received his Ph.D. In Philosophy from the Universtiy of California at 
Santa Barbara. He spent his last year at Cambridge University in England working 
with John Wisdom. His dissertation, Logic as Theory of Validation, Is a critique of 
formal logic as a tool for the analysis of everyday reasoning. It set the stage for his 
lnvolvment In the critical thinking movement, in which he is playing a major role. 

Richard Paul Is Professor of Philosophy at Sonoma State University, Rohnert 
Park, California. His many publications on critical thinking include: 

1 Criticanhlnktng Handbook: K-3, A Guide Jor Remodelling Lesson Plans in Language Arts. Social Studies 
and Science Co-authors: A.J.A. Blnker. Maria Charbonncau. Published by the Center for Critical Thinking 
and Moral Critique. 1987. 

2. Critical Thinking Handbook: 4-6 Co-authors: A.J.A. Dlnker. and Karen Jensen. Center For Critical Thinking 
and Moral Critique. Rohnert Park. CA. 1987. 

3. CrWcalThinking Hanbook: 6-9 Co-authors: AJ.A. Blnker. Douglas Martin. Chris Vctrano. & Hcldl Kreklau 
Center For Critical Thinking and Moral Critique. Rohnert Park. CA. 1989. 

4. "Critical Thinking: Fundamental to Education for a Free Soclcty.-Educaltorml Leadership. September 1984. 
Ronald Brandt, editor. 

5. "Critical Thinking and the Critical Pcrson/Thfrifcing: Progress in Research and Teaching, by Lawrence 
Erlbaum Associates. Inc. Publishers: Perkins, ct al.. editors. 

6. "Dlaloglcal Thinking: Critical Thought Essential to the Acquisition of Rational Knowledge and Passion" 
Teaching Thinking SMls: Theory and Practice, by W. II. Freeman & Company. Publishers. Joan Baron and 
Robert Steinberg, editors. 1?87. 

7. The Critical Thinking Movement In Historical Pcrspcctlvc-Naitonal Forum. Winter 1985. Stephen White, editor 

8. Teaching Critical Thinking In the 'Strong- Sense: a Focus on Solf-Dcccptlor. World Views, and a 
Dialectical Mode of Analysls'/n/brmol Logic. May 1982. J. Anthony Blair and Ralph Johnson, editors 

9. "Ethics WPhout Indoctrination.' Educational Leadership. May 1988, Ronal Brandt, editor. 
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